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_. tourist who has crossed the Atlantic | and rocky shore at Queenstown from the 
from New York to Liverpool, seen per-| steamer as she stops in the offing to unload 
haps a few dolphins sporting on the surface | 


her mails. He has merely glanced, as it 
oi the water, watched and fed the sea-gulls | were, upon the coast of this great kingdom 
following in the steamer’s track, and been | of nature. 
perhaps so fortunate as to see an iceberg or | For the ocean has, to change the figure, a 
experience a storm, imagines that he has} soul. As every man carries within himself 
seen the ocean. He has done nothing of the | an inner self, a hidden life that casnal ae- 
sort. He has seen only the least important | quaintances know nothing of, so the ocean 
and least interesting part of it. He knows} has within its bosom a life which is never 
no more of Neptune’s domain than one knows revealed except to long acquaintance and an 
of Ireland who merely looks upon her bleak | almost loving familiarity. It has a life more 
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multitudinous, quite as wonderful, and not 
less beautiful than that of the land. Its 
mountains rise higher than Mont Blane. Its 
valleys and gorges are unequaled by those 
of the Lebanon, the Pyrenees, or even the 
Himalayas. It has great steppes and im- 
mense plains, which rival those of North 
America or Central Asia, It has vast and 
illimitable forests, which the eye of man has 
never discerned, and never shall, in their en- 
tirety—forests that are fuller by far of busy 
life than the most prolific of the tropics. 
“The terrestrial forests,” says Charles Dar- 
win, “do not contain any thing like the 
number of animals that those of the sea do.” 
The surface of the waters, which, plowed by 
storms, are such a source of dread to man, 
are the protection of these children of the 
mother ocean. At 550 fathoms there is a 
perfectly uniform temperature, the same in 
all latitudes. No cold pierces this wonder- 
ful coverlet, no storm ever disturbs the wa- 
ters beneath. Here in their hidden home, 
safe from the disturbances of this upper life, 
are myriads of creatures, living, marrying, 
dying; warring one upon the other; organiz- 


g3 


ing into kingdoms, republics, families ; work- 
ing in every form of manufacture, as spin- 
ners, weavers, architects, builders ; endowed 
with mysterious instincts which are quite as 
wonderful in their way as our higher reason, 
and bound together by mysterious ties which 
we are equally unable to comprehend or to 


call in question. So true is it that the mys- 
teries of science far outweigh those of mor- 
als and theology. 

These inhabitants of the sea are found in 
absolutely countless numbers. No census of 
old Ocean’s pogplation ever has been taken, 
or ever can be. They exist in all waters, 


sailors call the Milky Sea, or Sea of Snow. 
In 1854, in the Bay of Bengal, Captain King- 
man passed for thirty miles through the mid- 
dle of a large patch of sea white with these 
creatures. Thirty miles of animalcules 300 
of whom would hardly constitute an inch! 
Seamen sometimes meet with “ red fogs,” es- 
pecially in the vicinity of the Cape de Verd 
Islands. Ehrenberg has examined this fog 
with his microscope. He finds that its tint 
is given to it by infinitesimal shells of infu- 
soria, brought by the winds from the coasts 
of South America. Let the reader imagine, 
if he can, how many of these shells, so small 
as to be quite invisible to the naked eye, 
there must be to produce a cloud large 
enough and dense enough to perplex the 
navigator. Now, are the plants less minute 
,or less numerous? Freycinet and Tuwrrel, 
when on board the corvette La Creole in the 
neighborhood of Tajo, in the Isle of Lucan, 
| observed an extent of thirty-five square 
| miles of ocean tinted a light red. This color 
proved to be due to the presence of a marin 
plant so small that in a square inch there 
| were 25,000,000 individuals. As the colora- 
|tion extended to a considerable depth, it 
would be impossible to form any adequate 
conception of their number, still less to cal- 
culate it. It is the presence of a similai 
natural dye which has given to the Red Sea 
its name. These minute objects, however, 
|are by no means confined to the surface of 
the sea, or to tropical climates; they are 
found in all latitudes and in all waters. 
|The great rivers teem with them. The 
Ganges transports in the course of one year 
|a@ mass of invisible infusoria equal in vol- 
| ume to six or eight of the great Pyramids of 
| Egypt. Water brought up from the depth 


the hot as well as the cold, the fresh as well | of 21,600 feet, between the Philippine and 
as the salt. The mariner in the tropic sea is | the Marianne islands, was found to contain 
startled to find the ocean all about him grow- | 116 species. In the arctic regions, where the 
ing luminous, as though the very water be- intense cold forbids all other animal life, the 
neath the hot equatorial sun had turned to | infusoria are still to be found, possessing a 


flame. Flashes of vermilion-colored light 
dart from the keel of his vessel as it plows 
the surface of the waters, and streams of 
light like lightning sparkle and play upon 
its waves. If, overcoming his superstitious 
fears by growing accustomed to the sight, 
he drops a bucket into the luminous sea, he 
brings up what seems less like water than 
like molten lead. It lights the forecastle 
like a torch. He plunges his hand into the 
water. It comes out covered with luminous 
particles glittering like diamonds full of 
light. 


thus to convert the ocean into a sea of light! 

Sometimes these tiny creatures tint in- 
stead of illumining the sea. Insects whose 
diameter is less than that of a hair, 300 of 


whom placed in line would not make an inch | 


How innumerable must be these al- | 
most infinitesimal glow-worms of the sea, | 


| hardy constitution which defies all climates. 
In the residuum of blocks of ice nearly fifty 
—— species have been discovered. At 
| a depth of the sea which exceeds the height 
of the loftiest mountain, Humboldt asserts 
that there are to be found an innumerable 
| phalanx of animals, imperceptible to the hu- 
| man eye. 
It is only lately that science has begun to 
investigate this before-hidden life, to draw 
| the veil and admit man to the secrets of the 
ocean. In this investigation it has employ- 
ed three instruments. Let us stop for a mo- 
ment to look at the keys to Neptune’s door 
before we apply them to the lock and enter 
his palace. Of the diving-bell, not the least 
important of these keys, we shall have more 
to say toward the close of this article. The 
other two instruments of which we wish to 


in length, whiten the waters of the ocean by speak are the aquarium and the microscope. 
their presence, and make what the Dutch) The aquarium is not merely a pretty par- 
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lor ornament, nor a 
scientific toy. It is 
really a contrivance 
for bringing the hid- 
den life of the ocean 
before the savant 
for his investiga- 
tion. That of the 
parlor is of very 
simple construction. 
A flat vessel of slate 
or zine constitutes 
the bottom. Four 
columns of metal, 
bronze or iron, hold 
four sheets of glass 
n a vertical posi- 
tion, surmounted by 
. metal frame. To 
vdjust the vegeta- 
tion of this little 
world to its animal 
life, so that the 
plants will exhale 
just as much oxygen 
as the fishes need for life, and will decom- 
pose just as much carbonic acid gas as the 
fishes exhale—this is the scientific problem 
which a perfect aquarium must solve, and 
which is by no means easy of solution. On 
these cabinet aquaria science and art have 
made, however, great improvements. In 
the Zoological Gardens at Regent’s Park, 
London, and in the Bois de Boulogne at 
Paris, aquaria are constructed which really 
afford useful material for the instruction of 
the student of nature. The latter was in- 
augurated in i861. “The building,” says 
M. Moquin Taudon, “is solidly constructed 
of stone, forty yards long and ten broad, 
showing a range of ten reservoirs of Angers 
slate facing the north. These reservoirs are 
nearly cubic, and have a front of strong glass, 
through which the interior can be examined. 
It is lit from above, by which a greenish, uni- 
formly dispersed twilight is secured, which 
is an exact imitation of the feeble light which 
illumines the submarine world. Each reser- 
voir contains about one hundred and sixty 
gallons of water, and in each is a rockery 
picturesquely arranged in the form of an 
amphitheatre. Upon these rocks spread and 
grow different species of aquatic plants. The 
floor is shingled with pebbles, gravel, and 
sand, which afford sufficient cover for many 
animals. Ten of these reservoirs are appro- 
priated to marine animals. The quantity of 
water used is about four thousand gallons ; 
it is never changed, but is continually flow- 
ing. This flow is secured by a somewhat 
complicated piece of mechanism, which also 
keeps the water at a uniform temperature. 
By alternately retarding and accelerating 
the flow, the rise and fall of the tides are 
almost exactly imitated. 

But neither the diving-bell nor the aqua- 











THE AQUARIUM. 


rium would suffice to bring the world of the 
sea within the sphere of man’s knowledge, 
since its most wonderful forms of life are so 
minute as utterly to elude his vision. For 
the disclosure of its rarer secrets the world 
is indebted to the microscope. To whom it 
owes the microscope it is not easy to say. 
The honor of the invention is claimed by 
two citizens of Holland, Leuwenhoek and 
Hartzzoeker; and the dispute, which was 
exceedingly bitter while they lived, has not 
been satisfactorily settled since their death. 
This instrument gives to man a clearness 
and a minuteness of vision which are almost 
inconceivable. Two London opticians have 
succeeded in constructing lenses of 7500 di- 
ameters, equal to an enlargement of the sur- 
face 56,000,000 times. Notwithstanding this 
extraordinary result, it is said that every 
thing can be seen with great clearness. 
Such instruments are placed, both by their 
cost* and by the delicacy which they require 
in management, beyond the reach of any but 
the few who give their lives to the study of 
natural science. But for a few dollars com- 
mon microscopes may be obtained which are 
sufficient to reveal to the common student a 
world of beauty before quite unknown. A 
very little experience suffices to teach any 
man how to use them, and they afford an 
endless fund of instruction and amusement. 

The measurements of science surpass even 
the capacity of the eye. There are glass 
micrometers in which each circle is divided 
into nearly 1500 parts or lines, of such tenui- 
ty that the most practiced eye can not make 
them out. This is effected by means of an 

* The binocular microscope, in which the objects are 
seen with astereoscopic effect, costs in its simple form 
$150, gold, and admits of extra powers and apparatus. 
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instrument of extreme delicacy, which only | vegetation. Unlike their brethren of the 
works in the dead of night, when, all things | land, the sea-flowers have no roots, and aro 
being hushed in stillness, there is no agent to | quite independent of the resources of their 
disturb it or impede the accuracy of its tra-| local habitation when they chance to have 





cings. For this purpose the workman him- 
self does not enter his work-room. A mech- 
anism, moved by clock-work, at a suitable 
hour sets the machine in movement. The 
invisible divisions of the glass plate are 
engraved by means of an excessively fine 
diamond spark, which is found to be totally 
worn out when its work is accomplished. 
Nor does this exhaust the resources of mod- 
ern art. Micrometers exist in which, by 
means of spiders’ threads moved by aid of a 
simple screw, the inch is divided into nearly 
30,000 lines. Armed with these instruments, 
the scientist explores the wonders of the 
deep, and studies its minute, its invisible 
life. With this triple key—the diving-bell, | 
the aquarium, and the microscope—he un- | 
locks nature’s most secret cabinet. 

Availing ourselves of his researches, let 
us study a little some of the curiosities of | 
ocean life. | 

In the richness, variety, and fruitfulness | 
of its vegetation it must be confessed that | 
the sea yields the palm to the land. Never- | 
theless the products of the ocean deserve 
something better of man than that name of 
obloquy which he has bestowed upon them 
—sea-weeds. These weeds, or, as we should 
rather term them, these flowers of the sea, 
are of every variety of form, size, and color. 
Some are so minute that, as we have said, 
it takes 25,000,000 to cover a square inch. 
Some are so large as to extend in length 500 
yards, greatly surpassing in size the greatest 
monsters of the land. Some are stationary, 
being glued to the rock by a sticky surface ; 
others are travelers, and never tire of jour- 
neying to and fro upon the surface of the 
changing sea. They sometimes resemble 
wavy thongs, sometimes crumpled threads ; 
some are thick and tough, others are thin 
and membranous. Some might be taken 
for little transparent balloons, some for fab- 
rics regularly filled, some for shreds of quiv- 
ering jelly, some for ribbons of yellow horn, 
some for belts of tanned leather, some for 
fans of green paper. Their surface is some- 
times glossy, polished, and even glittering, 
sometimes rough with warts or with real hair. 
One is found covered with a viscous slime, 
another with a saline dust, a third with a/| 
sweet efflorescence ; and sometimes they are 
found with a shelly surface. Their color is 
olive, fawn, yellow, brown more or less dark, 
green more or less bright, pink more or less 
delicate, carmine more or Jess rich. They 
are sometimes found alone; sometimes, inter- 
laced, they form great banks and floating 
forests or prairies. It was such a bank of 
floating sea-weed which, not far from the 
Azores, so astonished Columbus, and was 
believed by him to mark the boundaries of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 








| terior. 


jone. Their growth is wholly from the ex- 

Their mother is the water on whose 
bosom they are borne. When they adher 
to the shore it is not that they may find sus- 
tenance. They thrive alike on granite, lime- 
stone, and the sand. 

If as flowers they scarcely equal those of 
the land, they are yet more inferior as fruit- 
bearers. And yet these weeds of the sea 
often furnish the peasantry a very consider- 
able means of support. Sometimes as many 
as 30,000 persons, it is said, may be seen 
upon the coast of France gathering the sea- 
wrack, Since in this harvest the poor could 
but ill compete with the rich, who can em- 
ploy both teams and laborers, the Catholic 
priests established a custom in the Middle 


| Ages, which long usage has invested with 


the sacredness of law, that the poor of the 
parish alone should gather on the first day 
of the harvest. This custom is still pre- 
served in some sections, and the day is called 
“the day of the poor.” The sea-weed, dried, 
serves for packing cushions and mattresses, 


| or, burned, produces kelp, which in turn fur- 
| nishes soda and iodine, or is used to advan- 


tage in the manufacture of glass, alum, and 
soap. Thus man finds value in the very 
waste of the sea, the débris which from its 
stores it casts, as it were, contemptuously 
upon the shore. 
If the vegetable life of the ocean is not 
equal to that of the land, its animal life is 
far greater, at least in extent, though not in 
variety. Nor are the evidences of infinite 
wisdom in the singular contrivances and 
varied designs which characterize this world 
of the waters any less than those which sci- 
ence reveals in the upper air. Had the sweet 
singer of Israel any premonition of the reve- 
lations of modern science when he wrote that 
inimitable hymn of praise to the God of Na- 
ture, the one hundred and fourth Psalm? 
Surely those revelations, give new signifi- 
cance to this stanza: 
“The earth is full of thy riches; 
So is this great and wide sea, 
Wherein are things creeping innumerable, 
Both small and great beasts.” 
Nowhere else are seen such extremes of life, 
from the small to the great beasts; nowhere 
else such multiplicity of life, creeping things 
so innumerable. 
Let us begin with the least, the Infusoria. 
These little creatures are so minute that 


|a drop of water may contain many millions 


of them. The diameter of the monad is but 
| szen¢ao00 Of an inch. They have been well 
called “live atoms, points which exist.” Yet 
these infinitesimal creatures have distinct 
organs, and some of them voracious appe- 
| tites. Ehrenberg asserts that he has seen 
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ONE OF THE INFUSORIA MAGNIFIED. 


infusoria provided with 200 stomachs! We 
know not which most to wonder at, the ca- 
pacity of these “little beasts,” or the genius 
of science which is thus able to dissect them, 
and study their anatomy. Fortunately their 
skig is transparent. Their physiology can 
therefore be studied without the necessity 
of a post-mortem. To investigate their proc- 
ess of eating and diyestion it is simply nec- 
essary, having put them under the micro- 
scope, to place a drop of colored water on 
the glass near that which contains the sub- 
ject of study. With the fine point of the 
needle bring the two drops together. The 
monad approaches the colored drop to im- 
bibe the molecules of carmine, when the stu- 
dent has the gratification of tracing the food 
down his throat, and into one of his numer- 
ous stomachs. 

Let him beware, however, lest he see more 


than really exists. For even scientists are 
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little sphere common phenomena. Their te- 
nacity of life is astounding. Place a drop of 
water, with the animalcules in it, under the 
microscope. Now touch the point of a feath- 
er, Wet with ammonia, to the water. Th: 
poor animalcule immediately begins to dis 
solve. Anotch appears. The animal begin 
to drop to pieces. Wait until the process 
ot decomposition is nearly completed. Now 
add another drop of water. It neutralizes 
the ammonia. The decomposition is at onc 
arrested, and what remains of the animaleuk 
begins again to swim about, as though noth- 
ing had happened to it. Fortunate creat 
ure, to whom the loss of half or three-quar 
ters of its body is a matter of such small 
consequence! . 
Doubtless to the monad the foraminifera 
seem like huge monsters of the sea. They 
are large enough to have shells which serv: 
as homes of their own. These tiny shells 
3,840,000 of which, it is computed, were con 
tained in a single grain (troy-weight) of 
sand from the Antilles, are of every variety 
of form and structure. The little creatures 
which inhabit these shells are composed cf 
a sort of gelatinous substance, which fills 
the chamber of their house—or are we to 
consider it their outer body? They ar 
armed with long hairy filaments, which are 
believed to contain something poisonous 


| No sooner, at all events, do they touch their 
| prey—for they are carnivorous—than it loses 


sometimes carried away into the land of | all power of movement, as if stung to death, 


dreams by a commendable enthusiasm. Leu- | or possibly paralyzed by fear. 


These creat 


wenhoek discovered in the monad, stomach, | ures are not always incased in a shell. The 


alimentary canal, vessels, nerves, and 
muscles. Jablot saw among them 
animated bagpipes, tufted hens, and 
silver-fish. Science, however, has de- 
clined to accept the testimony of 
these too excited witnesses. They 
probably employed unconsciously 
their imagination in addition to 
their microscope. 

The methods which these monads 
employ in seizing their food is pe- 
culiar. They are armed with long 
beam-like prominences. These are 
kept continuously in a vibratory 
motion, which produces currents of 
water. These minute maelstroms 
sweep into the jaws of the least 
creatures which the microscope dis- 
cerns creatures still smaller, which 
serve as their food. They multiply 
with the greatest rapidity, sometimes 
by a process of division, sometimes by 
a kind of budding, like a plant, some- 
times by incubation. Minute as they 
are, parasites burrow in them. These 
monads have also their fleas. They 
are, to use Humboldt’s expression, 
“dwellings and pasture grounds” for 
other animalecules still less. Death 
and resurrection seem to be in their 
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cadiolaria float in abundance on 
the surface of the sea under the 
beautiful sky of Messina. They 
are of forms as various and as 
beautiful as snow-flakes. They 
are exceedingly difficult to catch. 
If you take them up with the 
forceps, they tear. If you lift 
them from the water with a net, 
they adhere to its meshes, and 
you mutilate in endeavoring to 
detach them. They can be pro- 
cured intact only by dipping 
them from the sea in a glass. 
The loss of a limb, however, is 
not a serious matter with these 
jelly-like creatures. They sup- 
ply it without difficulty. Du- 
jardin observed that when a 
miliola attempted to climb up 
the sides of a vase, it could im- 
provise, as it were, on the in- 
stant, and at the expense of its 
own substance, a provisional 
foot, which stretched itself out 
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ISOLATED POLYP, 


AN 


rapidly, and performed all the functions of 
a permanent member. When its task was 
accomplished, the foot was absorbed into the 
body. Convenient to be able thus to create 
an organ and dispense with it at will! How 
great an improvement on the processes of 
medicine and surgery practiced among men! 
And we superciliously rank this little creat- 
ure among the lowest of the animate crea- 
tion! 

it is not a Jong stride from the foraminif- 
era to the polyps. Indeed, the line which 
separates these little creatures of the sea is 
not very distinctly drawn; perhaps not in 
facet; certainly it is net very clearly discern- 
ed or traced by science. These polyps are 
verily monsters. They have been known 
to attain the gigantic size of one-third of 
an inch in length. “The most prominent 
member of this group,” says M. Taudon, “is 
the fresh-water polyp, or Hydra virides. It 
looks like a little straight bag, tubular, semi- 
transparent, greenish, open at one end, and 
fashioned like a trumpet’s mouth, having 
around the opening six, occasionally eight 
or ten, tentacles—fine, filiform, and flexible 
arms, arranged around the mouth in the form 
of a crown. Thus the bag is the body, the 
opening is the mouth, the cavity is the 
stomach, and the tentacles the arms. This, 
then, is the whole polyp.” 

It is a voracious creature, and has never 
learned the virtue of temperance. It never 
has enough. Its stomach possesses a curi- 
ous power of adapting itself to its food, so 
that the polyp has the pleasure of eating 
occasionally a quantity of food three or four 
times the bulk of its own body. Sometimes 
it finds that its meal is too great for its di- 
gestive powers. It then ejects a part that 
it may digest the rest. 
pointing to the brutes, drew from them a 
moral for the benefit of man. ‘They are 
sober and temperate,” he exclaimed, “and 
never eat more than their appetites de- 
mand.” The worthy father was evidently 
unaequainted with the habits of the polyps. 
Sometimes a worm swallowed by this mon- 


}ion and multiplication are identical. 


of the tube. Indeed, the glutton may 


|as he pleases without any danger of 


ster struggles to escape. 


The polyp thrusts 
his long arm into his own stomach, and holds 
the worm firmly there till he has dissolved. 
If the end of the polyp is cut off, he does 

/not seem to suffer any serious inconven- 


ience. He eats on as before, though, now 
that the bottom of his stomach is gone, all 
his prey simply passes out at the other end 
count 
much 
being 
gorged. Whether the stomach is in time 
supplied again by growth we are not told. 
This is by no means impossible, however. 
For generally amputation only adds a new 
polyp to the world. In his arithmetic divis- 
Cut 


himself fortunate, since he can eat as 


off his arm, not only does another grow at 


once to take its place, but the amputated 
limb becomes itself a new polyp. Cut him 
into pieces, we ouly make of the individual 
a community. He even turns himself inside 
out like the fabled gymnast; it is of no con- 
sequence. His skin makes a very good stom- 
ach, and the stomach a very good skin. The 
polyps naturally prefer to live in the other 
way; naturalists have, however, succeeded 
in transfixing them with a fine needle, thus 
compelling them to remain in their new con- 
dition. Their functions go on as before. 
Without apparent organs of sense, without 
heart, lungs, intestines, or brains, they per- 
form with seeming success all the functions 
of higher animals—fight, flee from danger, 
sapture their prey, bring up their children, 


| and, in short, fulfill all the duties which God 


has devolved upon them. Nor do they seem 
to lack intelligence, though the organs of 
intelligence are wholly wanting. In what 
the marvelous instincts of these brainless, 
nerveless creatures reside is a question 
which we commend to the consideration of 
the phrenologist. 

From the polyps we pass very naturally 
to a study of their habitations. 

For a long time it was supposed that coral 
was a submarine plant. Nor did science ad- 
mit its blunder without repeated investiga- 
tions, and a discussion which was protracted 
for many years. In fact, there is perhaps 
nothing more difficult than to draw an accu- 
rate line of demarkation between the vegeta- 
ble and the animal kingdom. They melt into 
one another as night into day. We are now 
about entering upon the twilight,so to speak, 
a realm wherein, as it has been well said, 


'“animals flower, and vegetables bear no 
| flowers.” 


St. Francis de Sales, | 





If one looks at a specimen of a polypidom 
—that is, as we shall presently explain, the 
home of the polyp—he will no longer won- 
der that this structure was for a long time 
assumed to be a vegetable substance. It 
possesses, as the reader will observe, a trunk, 
branches, twigs, seeming leaves, and buds. 
Nay, it seems to possess flowers. For the 
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A UYDRARIA, 


birth of the polyp so greatly resembles the | rocky, quite unlike any vegetable substance 
opening of a bud that the one was for along known. Pliny suggested, however—for the 
time mistaken for the other. Tournefort character of the coral seems to have been a 
ranked coral with “the marine or fluviatile very puzzling subject to the ancients—that 
plants, the flowers and fruits of which are this coral was of such a nature that, though 
generally unknown.” Marsigli discovered, | vegetable in character, it hardened the mo- 
as he supposed, the flower. For, watching | ment it was taken out of the water. This 
the growth, or manufacture—it is difficult | view was generally accepted by the fisher- 
to say which we should call it—of the men. They reported that the coral was soft 
coral beneath the sea, he saw its buds open | beneath the wave, and this tradition of the 
into eight-petaled flowers, formed of ele- fishermen was accepted by science without 
gant white and stained coralle, outlined | cross-examination. Indeed, to conduct the 
upon the reddish bark of the stems. He | cross-examination was a matter of no slight 
sent the coral to the Academy of Sciences, | difficulty. For the coral fishers are a poor, 
and with it this announcement of his dis-| ignorant, and superstitious set of people; 
covery: “I send you some branches of coral | they cherish the secrets of their craft with 
covered with white flowers. This discovery | as much care as though their livelihood de- 
made me pass for almost a sorcerer in the | pended on preserving them, and it is rarely 
country, n0 person, not even the fishermen, | the case that any inducement suffices to per- 
having seen any thing similar.” | suade them to give to the student a piece of 

There was, however, one fact which se-| living coral. If, overcoming every obstacle, 
riously perplexed the savants, and might | he gets it, it requires no little patience to 
perhaps have set them upon the right track, | study its real character and, so to speak, its 
were it not for a very satisfactory but pure-| habits. For the little creatures who at once 
ly hypothetical explanation. The coral was | produce and inhabit the coral—which is a 











A CAMPANULABIA, 


gigantic sea-shell, not of an individual, but 
of a whole community—are exceedingly sen- 
sitive. Drawn up from their home in the 
bottom of the sea, they lie dormant for 
hours, and it is rarely by the most patient 
waiting that you are able to obtain the op- 
portunity of watching the architectural op- 
erations of these little “toilers of the sea.” 
M. Nicolai was the first to call in question 
the universally accepted statement that the 
coral, which appeared like stone in the air, 
appeared like wood at the bottom of the sea. 
He appears not to have doubted the state- 
ment, but to have wished to verify it. For 
this purpose he sent down a diver. The 
man returned with the statement that the 
coral was as hard beneath the wave as above 
it. M. Nicolai was not convinced. It was 
not till he dived himself that he became 
satisfied that the theory of Pliny and the 
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| traditions of the sailors had nothing to 


| is, however, due to M. Peysonnel. 









sus- 
tain them. 


The discovery of the true nature of coral 
This man, 
a young physician of France, was sent out 
by the French Academy to the coasts of Bar- 
bary for the purpose of studying certain salt- 
water plants. He reported in 1725 that “the 
pretended flowers of the coral were only so 
many little animals, or polyps, analogous to 
the madrepores, and which, like them, were 
really the builders of the false stony shrub.” 
This report, however, received very little at- 
tention, and no credence. Réaumur, to whom 


| the report was referred by the Academy, dis- 


missed it almost contemptuously. The name 


|of the author ought, he said, out of compas- 


sion, to be concealed. De Jussieu would not 


|even take the trouble to examine the coral 


| vegetable substance. 


sent to him. Had he done so, he could not 
have failed to discover that it was not a 
In a word, this notion 


| that great forests of the most brilliant and 


curiously formed trees and flowers were, or 
could be, the production of poor, helpless, 
jelly-like animals, was thought too absurd 
to deserve serious consideration. It was 
not till twenty years after, not till Peyson- 
nel, disgusted with the supercilious treat- 
ment awarded to his discovery by the Acad- 
emy, had exiled himself from his native land, 


,and actually disappeared from the sight of 


Each has his own cell. 





men, that the truth was finally and fully 
recognized, and a tardy justice rendered to 
his name. 

It is now, however, well settled that coral 
is the shell or the skeleton, the home or the 
bony frame—for we hardly know which to 
consider it—of these infinitesimal little pol- 
yps. They are found living in genuine so- 
cialistic communities. Their motto E 
Pluribus Unum. Whether they are one or 
many, it is impossible to say. Linnzus en- 
deavored to solve the problem by calling 
them “a compound animal.” The coral is, 
then, the home of these monks of the ocean. 
They are bound to- 
gether, however, by ties more rigorous than 
any that ever united the members of the 
most ascetic religious order. The imprison- 
ed polyp never leaves his ocean home. Day 
and night he is at work, drinking in the sea- 
water, extracting its calcareous substance, 
and fashioning it, no man knows how, into 
new cells, for new polyps. The community 
and the house grow thus together. Wheth- 
er these infant polyps be buds or eggs, or 
little living, sentient creatures, not even the 
microscope can fully tell us. They seem to 
occupy a shadowy border land between the 
animal and the vegetable world. 

The perplexity of science is indicated even 
by the learned names which it gives to this 
family of sea “ architects” to which the coral- 
builders belong. According to their charac- 
ter and their place in the scale of being, they 
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are respectively 
known as bryozoa 
animals), 

(flower 

animals), and zo- 
ophytes (animal 
plants). They 
construct their 
submarine houses 
in all of 
fantastic shapes, 
TURBIPORINE, OR MUSICAL CORAL. from the most 
delicate flower- 
like growths, which seem to propagate by 
buds exactly like the flower, to mere aggre- 
gations of polyps grouped about a common 
centre like a swarm of bees. Of these curi- 
ous forms one of the most singular, and at 
the same time most beautiful, is that which, 
from its resemblance to the pipes of an or- 
gan, has given to it the poetical name of the 
musical coral. 

Nothing is safe from the rapacity of man ; 
these little creatures in vain hide their 
houses beneath the waters of the sea. The 
belles among the human kind demand these 
beauties of the ocean as decorations, and 
commerce makes haste to supply the de- 
mand. The coral fishers, who carry on their 
trade most successfully and on the largest 
scale at the entrance of the Adriatic Gulf, 
man a small boat, which, from the uses to 
which it is put, goes by the name of a coral- 
line. Six or eight are sufficient for a crew. 
They are always excellent divers, amphibi- 
ous creatures, half man, half fish. They take 
with them a large wooden cross, whose arms 
are of equal length and very strong. To 
each arm a strong net is attached. A heavy 
stone fastened to the centre of the cross 
serves as a weight, and sinks the simple ap- 
paratus to the bottom of the sea. The diver 
next descends, and by moving the branches 
of the cross rapidly round among the coral 
rocks, entangles them in the nets. After 
about thirty seconds of this work the men 
on board the felucea haul at the rope, and 
pull up cross, coral, diver, and all. 

But it is not only coral which is brought 
thus to the surface. “With it,” says M. 
Schele de Vere, “a thousand odd and out- 
landish citizens of the deep are curiously 
intermingled. Here hang worthless horn 
corals, and among them the Black Hand of 
the sailors, which they love dearly in spite | 
of its uselessness, because it is an unfailing | 
sign of the presence of genuine coral. There 
come up sepia fishes, with staring eyes, long | 
waving arms, deformed bodies, biting beaks, | 
and mighty suckers, abounding in weird and 
ghost-like shapes. Between these frightful 
forms wave sea-weeds with broad green and | 
purple fronds, while little tufted bunches of | 
red and white and violet and yellow lie mar- | 
velously close to feathers crusted all over | 
by the salt sea-wave. Elfish faces, with | 


(moss 


, anthozoa 


sorts 


| 
| 
| 
| 


huge staring eyes, peep at you from every 
side, and seem to threaten you with wild, 
unearthly horrors if you dare touch them. 
A fullness of strange things, unseen and un 
suspected by dwellers on firm land, comes 
thus forth from the hand of Nature, in het 
great workshop of the unfathomable, fertile 
But they are all pitched overboard; 
only the men are sure first to open the shell 
fish, and to swallow the contents with truly 
marvelous dexterity, before the shells are 
allowed to¥eturn to their dark homes below. 
The branches of coral are carefully picked 
out down to the smallest fragment, and great 
is the joy of the lucky finder if he discover 
a piece naturally bent in the shape of a little 
horn, for it is an amulet, a sure protection 
against the dire effects of the evil-eye.” The 
result of the day’s fishing i's carried finally 
ashore, where all the produce of the sea is 
carefully assorted, whence it is sent to Na- 
ples, Leghorn, or Genoa, to be worked up 
into every kind of fanciful ornament for the 
jewelers and their customers. 

If science has been a long while in deter- 
mining the nature of coral, it has been even 
more perplexed by the sponge. Whether this 
is really an animal or a plant is still an un- 
settled question. As late as 1848 Agassiz 
classed it with vegetables. Linneus, in 
the earlier editions of his Systema Natura, 
avowed the same opinion. More recently, 
however, the learned have returned to the 


sea. 
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BSEA-ANEMONES, 


views of the ancients, who classed the sponges 
among animals, and even attributed sex to 
them. It is believed that, like the coral, they 
are the home or skeleton of a great number 
of infinitesimal little creatures, who not only 
live in perfect harmony, but work, though 
without law or leader, in perfect unison in 
producing one common fabric. If their 
structure is less beautiful than the coral, it 
is more extraordinary. That animals un- 
endowed with reason, unable to move from 
their place, unable apparently to communi- 
cate with each other, working in seeming 
solitude, and at distances which, measured 
by their scale of being, are almost infinite, 
should yet produce figures so curiously per- 
fect and symmetrical as that to which the 
sailors have given the name of “ Neptune’s 
Glove,” is one of the greatest among all the 
marvels of this wonderful world of ours. 

If the polyps make flowers, we may almost 


say that the sea-anemones are flowers. The 
base of the sea-anemone, or actinia, is a plain 


| surface, which acts as a sucker, and by which 


it clings to the rock. Its mouth is a disk, 
surrounded by long feelers, or tentacles, 
which it moves in every direction, and by 
which it seizes its prey, or creates in the 
water currents and streams which sweep 
within their vortex and into its voracious 
stomach whatever creature is so unfortu- 
nate as to come within its reach. They are 
found of every tint—white, gray, red, pink, 
purple, fawn, yellow, orange, lilac, azure, 
green. There is one beautiful species with 
violet tentacles pointed with white; another 
with red tentacles speckled with gray; a 
third spreads out green arms edged with a 
circle of dead white. 

The anemone, unlike the polyp of the 
coral, has power of locomotion, though its 
progress is very slow. When it wishes to 
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change its place, by an imperceptible action | 
it stretches forward one side of its base, 

gradually drawing in the opposite. Some- 

times it draws itself along by means of its 

tentacles, thus in this instance making them | 
serve as feet. Professor Forbes had an anem- | 
one which walked upon the sides of a bot- 

tle, sticking alternately by its base and by 

its disk. So in the kingdom of nature there 

are flowers that even walk! 

These tentacles are not, however, merely 
arms. They are also fangs. Touch them, a 
sharp stinging sensation is felt, which pro- 
duces in the experimenter only a temporary 
inconvenience, but death in the creatures 
which serve as their prey. Mr. Gosse tore 
off one of these filaments just as it had seized 
a little fish, but the captive only struggled 
feebly, and soon relaxed all effort. Mr. Hol- 
land has seen a young mackerel roll over 
upon its side and die from merely having 
touched one of these beautiful but danger- 
ous flowers of the sea. 

The anemone has an insatiable appetite. 
Unfortunate glutton! It is often unable to 
retain what it has eaten. Sometimes the 
prey, after it has been swallowed, escapes 
from the stomach. Sometimes it is seized 
and carried off by a stronger arm. A shrimp 
which has seen the prey devoured from a 
distance will throw itself upon the anemone, 
and audaciously wrest his booty from him, 
and, to his great chagrin, devour it before his 
eyes. Even when the savory morsel has been 
swallowed, the shrimp, by a great effort, 
succeeds in drawing it back ugain from the 
stomach. Seating itself upon the extended 
disk of the anemone, with its small feet it 
prevents the approach of the tentacles, and, 
at the same time, inserts its claws into the 
digestive cavity and seizes the food. In vain 
does the pilfered anemone endeavor to con- 
tract and close its mouth—it is useless. The 
vagabond crustacean generally comes off vic- 
torious; but sometimes the conflict becomes 
serious when the anemone is strong and ro- 
bust, the aggressor is repelled, and the shrimp 
runs the risk of supplementing the repast of 
his victim. 

Like the polyps, which we have already 
described, the anemone has a wonderful 
power of replacing any missing member, or 
remedying any physical misfortune, however 
serious it may at first appear to be. Dr. 
Johnson tells us that an Anemone crassicornis, 
from having swallowed a shell which sep- 
arated it into two halves, was well-nigh per 
ishing from hunger, when—mirabile dictu !— 
it opened at its other extremity a new mouth, 
provided with its proper row of tentacles. 
So the creature ate at both ends! An acci- 
dent which to other animals would have in- 
sured death became in this sea-anemone the 
source of redoubled enjoyment. If, howev- 
er, they eat insatiably at times, they also 
compensate for their rapacity by long en- 


TUE BEAUTIFUL HAIRED MEDUSA (CYAN(CA 
ZENPLOGAMIA). 


forced fasts. Unable to pursue their prey, 
they wait with the exemplary patience of 
practiced fishermen for their food. They 
sometimes go without a meal for two or 
three years. Let us not condemn them se- 
verely if, when they get the opportunity, 
they make up by their voracity for lost time. 

The fangs of the anemone are harmless 
compared with those of the meduse. The 
Gorgon-like hairs of these curious creatures, 
which have given to them this name of me- 
dus, are armed with an acrid and sometimes 
dangerous venom, which has caused them 
to be christened sea-nettles. Their curious 
vegetable - like appearance has conferred 
upon them the title of living sea-weeds. 
And finally, a peculiar palpitating motion, 
by means of which they swim, together with 
their unique structure, has gained for them 
the name of sea-lungs. 

The sea-nettle, by which name, to avoid 
confusion, we will call this singular creature 
of the sea, resembles an umbrella, or a bell, 
or an elegant floating mushroom, the support 
of which has been separated into lobes more 
or less divergent, sinuous, twisted, shriveled, 
or fringed. The edges of the umbrella-like 
top are sometimes plain, sometimes delicate- 
ly cut, sometimes ciliated, often provided 
with long thread-like appendages which de- 
scend vertically into the water. Sometimes 
these filaments are very numerons, as in the 
Physophora, and give the creature the as- 
pect of a living net. Occasionally the sea- 
nettle is colorless, and as transparent as crys- 
tal. Generaliy, however, it is slightly opal- 
ine, with a delicate blue or pink tint; and in 
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certain the 
shades are bright, and 
the reflections irides- 
cent. In some speci- 
mens the central parts 
only are colored—red, 
yellow, blue, or violet 
—the remainder of its 
body being semi-trans- 
parent. The central 
mass appears covered 
with a thin veil, a 
beautiful film, show- 
ing all the colors of 
the rainbow, which is 
like a glass shade cov- 
ering a bouquet of 
flowers. 


species 


These sea - n, ttles 
vary in size from about 
two-thirds of an inch 
to twelve inches. We 
speak of the ordinary 
medusw of our North- 
ern seas. Larger ones 
are sometimes found 
in the tropics, as we 
shall in a moment 
note. Their bodies are 
composed almost whol- 
ly of a semi-transpar- 


ent gelatinous sub- 
stance, without con- 


sistence, and absolute- 
ly without any bony 
structure. It would 
seem as though it were 
impossible that they 
could resist the action 
the waves. Their 
structure is, however, 
their protection. They 
conquer the wave by 
yielding to it. The se 
bears them tenderly on 
its bosom. It is the land only which they 
have to fear. Cast upon the shore, they melt 
like ice, and utterly disappear, sometimes in 
a few hours. In 
enormous sea-nettle cast upon the shore 
near Bombay. It weighed several tons. 
The fishermen of the neighborhood were 
employed to watch its decomposition, and 


of 


te collect the bones or cartilages of the | 


monster, if there were any. None, however, 
were found. 
an iceberg under the summer sun. The Liz- 
zia of Koélliker, on the other hand, found 
often on the coasts of Greenland, is so small 
that it can hardly be recognized by the na- 
ked eye in transparent water. A wine-glass 
suffices to contain 3000 of them. 

Of an analogous structure, though of a dif- 
ferent form from the ordinary medusa, is the 


Girdle of Venus, so called from its resem- | 


blance to a broad long ribbon. It is six 
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1819 Mr. Telfair saw an | 


It entirely disappeared, like | 








THE PHYSOPHORA, 


| feet long and two inches broad, beautifully 
fringed at the edges. It is even of a softer 
and more fluid consistency than the medusa. 
These seemingly helpless animal jellies are 
by no means contemptible foes. They are vo- 
racious devourers. They prey upon fish and 
other creatures of the sea of a considerably 
higher order of structure and apparent intel- 
ligence. They seize their prey, hold it fast 
| till by its struggles it has exhausted its 
strength, then devour it. They are formi- 
dable even to man. Their fine, thread-like 
hairs, which impart to them their peculiar 
beauty, constitute a most dangerous weapon. 
The hairy medusa is a terror to bathers. Any 
one who ventures to come in contact with its 
| delicate and almost trausparent hairs soon 
feels the most insupportable agony. Though 
detached from their owner, these little fila- 
ments still carry their sting with them. The 
| physalia, or“ Portuguese man-of-war,” as the 


sailors call it, is a still 
more dangerous creat- 
are. Its color is purple, 
shading off into blue. 
The pendent threads are 
of the richest hues. By 
inflating the upper por- 
tion of the body with 
air the little creature 
forms a sail, by which 
it is blown over the 
waters. Its beauty is 
deceptive. Be careful 
how you venture to 
touch it; its venom 
sometimes produces con- 
vulsions. Father Du- 
terte, when he was in 
the Antilles, was one 
day sailing in a small 
boat, when he saw one 
of these curious little 
vessels. Desirous to 
study its form, he un- 
dertook to take it up 
in his hand. “But I 
had searcely seized it,” 
he writes, ‘‘ when all its 
fibres seemed to clasp 
my hand, covering it as 
with bird-lime; and I 
had hardly felt it in all its freshness—for it | which were nearly a yard in length. The 
is very cold to the touch—when it seemed | young fellow, overwhelmed by-a feeling of 
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as though I had plunged my arm up to the | burning pain, cried out for help. He had 
shoulder in boiling oil, and this was accom- | scarcely strength to reach the ship and climb 
panied with pains so strange that I could | on board again. The inflammation and pain 
scarcely prevent myself from shrieking.” | were so great that brain-fever set in, and 
Meyer gives a similar account of the venom- | great fears were entertained of his safety. 


ous powers of the sea-nettle. A magnificent | In marked contrast to the medusa are the 
physalia was seen on one occasion very near | star-fish. The one are formed in graceful 
his ship. A young sailor leaped into the sea, | curves, the other upon almost strictly geo- 
naked, to secure the animal. Swimming to- | metrical principles. They are without ver- 
ward it, he seized it; the creature wrapped | tebr, are generally flattened and pentago- 
its assailant with its thread-like filaments, | nal, and invariably possess five symmetrical 
rays. They dwell at 
great depths, having 
been drawn up from 
260 fathoms of water. 
In great quantities 
they strew the ocean 
forests. Thus the sea, 
which produces _liv- 
ing trees and living 
flowers, produces also 
living stars. They are 
of various colors. A 
mouth at the centre 
of their lower surface 
affords them the means 
of supplying a vigor- 
ous appetite. This 
mouth opens immedi- 
ately into the stom- 
ach. When it proves 
too small for the prey 
VENUS'S GIRDLE. which the star-fish has 
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UPPER AND UNDER 
seized, the animal has a eurions power of 
inverting its stomach, and so taking the food 
directly into it. It is thus they succeed in 
devouring even oysters. They seize the un- 
happy mollusk by their rays; they then in- 
vert their stomach, which infolds the unfor- 
tunate victim; from the pores of the stomach 
there appears to exude a poisonous liquid; 
the oyster is forced to open its shell, and 
thus the capture and the meal are simulta- 
neously completed. 


We believe the star-fish is the only creat- | 


ure which is ever known to commit suicide. 
Edward Forbes is responsible for the state- 


ment that a star-fish found in the Mediterra- | 
nean, when attacked, if unable to defend it- | 


self, escapes by dropping to pieces. First 
the arms break off one after the other, then 
the disk breaks itself into fragments. Not 
being able to defend itself as a whole, it kills 
itself in detail. One which had thus escaped 
him by sacrificing its arms, he reports to have 
opened and shut its spinous eyelids with 
something very like a wink! 
imagination. We are inclined to attribute 
the wink, not to say the suicide, to the im- 


SURFAOR OF 


We have al- | 
ready said that scientists are not without | 


A 8TAR-FISH. 
| agination of the observer. It is but just t 
say that events yet more wonderful are re- 
ported. An old fisherman pointed out to us 
not long since on the rocks near the Hudson 
River a dead lizard. He showed us a very 
distinct circle round the upper part of the 
tail. “If you frighten this lizard,” said he, 
“he will drop his tail and run. If you will 
only wait long enough, he will return can- 
tiously, pick up his tail again, and put it on.” 
| He told us this legend with an air of the ut- 
most sincerity. We are inclined, to class th: 
star-fish’s wink with the fisherman’s story of 
the Hudson River lizard. In truth, however, 
| neither of these stories is more extraordina- 
|ry than one recounted by Dr. Johnson, and 
japparently authentic. He possessed, it ap- 
pears, @ sea-cucumber—a creature some- 
what analogous to the sea-urchin, of which 
| we shall speak in a moment. He forgot t 
| furnish it with fresh water. The creatur 
| became sick and dejected. Under this neg- 
lect it wasted away in a most extraordi- 
nary manner. One by one it ejected its ten- 
tacles, its teeth, its digestive tubes. These 
| fragments lay here and there, scattered at 
|the bottom of the aquarium. Still what 
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OCUTTLE-FISH MAKING A OLOUD. 


was left of the creature was not dead. Its 
empty sack contracted at the least touch. 
But what is more extraordinary, so soon as 
fresh water was provided the creature began 
to revive again. It reproduced one after an- 
other its lost organs, and at the end of two 
or three months appeared to be as well and 
as happy as before. 

The disappearance of the sea-star in small 
pieces is somewhat mythic, but it is scarcely 
more curious than the resource with which 
the cuttle-fish is supplied, and by means of 
which it is enabled to retreat from its foes 
and quite disappear from their vision. This 
curious creature is provided with a kind of 
deep pocket within the abdomen, containing 
a black inky fluid. It is said that this fluid 
is used by the Chinese in the manufacture 
of their ink, though this statement is contra- 
dicted, and lacks verification. 
it is not to be supposed that the cuttle-fish 
has any literary propensities because he car- 
ries an inkstand in his pocket. It is his 
means of defense. When attacked he ejects 
this black fluid forcibly from his pouch, and 
in the cloud which ensues usually succeeds 
in escaping from his assailant. 

Somewhat analogous in their structure to 
the sea-stars are the sea-urchins. They live 
alone, sedentary lives, hidden in the sand, or 
even in the rock. Their shells are composed 
of many thousand pieces—in the edible sea- 
urehins there are 10,000—so admirably and 
finely united as to appear but one piece. 
They are protected by prickly spines, which 
give to the creature both the appearance and 
the name of sea-hedgehog. 


In one species 
You. XLYL—No, 276,—52 


At all events, | 


|as many as 2000 spines have been counted. 


In the edible sea-urchins there can not be 
less than 3000. In addition to these spines 
they are provided with tentacles, terminated 
by a sucker. These tentacles serve as feet. 
Professor Forbes once saw one of these prick- 
ly creatures crawl up the sides of an aqua- 
riam. For this purpose it pushed out certain 
of its tentacles, fastened them by means of 
the sucker to the glass, drew itself up a little 
way, and then fastening its tentacles fur- 
ther up, withdrew the former. How sharp 
are the spines of the sea-urchins is indica- 
ted by the story, apparently well authentica- 
ted, though M. Mangin calls it in question, 
that they hollow out holes for their homes 
in the hardest granite, and thus add to the 
protection which nature has afforded them 
that of an impenetrable fortress produced by 
art. For this purpose they fix themselves 
upon the surface of the stone by means of 
their tentacles, and by the aid of their spines 
excavate theirasylum. Even the infant ur- 
chins begin this work of submarine quarry- 
ing as soon as they have cut, so to speak, 
their eye-teeth. 

The razor-shell, a mollusk, possesses a 
similar power. These creatures are found 
buried in the sand, the wood, the rock. Va- 
rious explanations have been proposed of 
the phenomenon. It was De Blainville who 
first suggested the theory, which seems most 
probable, that by a simple movement of its 
shell, constantly repeated, it bores its way 
into the stone. If this theory be correct, 
the fact is one which can not but excite our 


wonder and admiration—a little animal, 
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without the slight- 
est consistency, bor- 
ing out for itself a 
house in the hardest 
rock. A somewhat 
similar animal is the 
teredo. These van- 
dals attack every 
piece of wood within 
their reach, just as 
it is the propensity 
of certain insects to 
cover all the wood 
they are able to 
with their  larve. 
ln @fMonths, or even 
weeks, they perfo- 
rate a plank in every 
direction, the little 
miners having the 
singular instinct nev- 
er to cut into each 
other’s channel. The 
wood externally does 
not appear injured, 
but crumbles at a 
touch. Silesitly, un- 
wearyingly, the tere- 
until the 
pier suddenly sinks, 
or the planks of the 


do bores, 


doomed ship crumble beneath the feet of | 


the sailors. 


In the beginning of this century half the 
coast of Holland was threatened with the 
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invasion of the sea, because the piles which | 


upheld the dikes were attacked by the tere- 





AN EOLINUS, OR SEA-UROHIN, CLIMBING UP THE SIDE OF AN AQUAKIUM. : 
do; and it required an outlay of a large sum t 
| of money to secure the country from the dis I 
aster of an inundation, caused by a con 
temptible mollusk. A closer study of the 
habits of this animal has shown that it pos- 
sesses an insurmountable antipathy to iron- 
rust ; hence all wood 


DAOCTYLOID PHOLADES IN THEIR 


HOLES. 


which is to be ex- 
posed to sea-water 
is first soaked 
solution containing 
iron. The covering 
of copper with 
which ships are arm- 
ed renders the ap- 
pellation Linneus 
gave to the teredo 
—Calamitus navium 
—no longer true. 
The mollusks, cer- 
tain species of which 
may thus be called 
stone-masons, if not 
carpenters, are also 
weavers. Certain 
of the bivalves an- 
chor themselves to 
the rock by a gold- 
en-colored silk. In 
the mytilus this 
silk is short and 
coarse ; in the pinna 
it is long and silky. 
’ Attempts have been 
made to utilize this 





LIFE UNDER THE OCEAN WAVE. 


filament; indeed, the inhabitants 

of Taranto make gloves and stock- 

Cloths of a rich brown 

have also fabricated, which 

are of an admirable texture. 

beautiful specimens of this fabric 

were exhibited at the French Ex- 

hibition of 1855; and in that year 

M. J. Cloquet presented the Accli- 

matization Society with a pair of 

fine mittens made of the byssus of 

the pinna. Not only does the bys- 

sus serve to fix the mollusks to the 

rock, but some of them attach by 

its means stones, pieces of coral, 

and other solid matters to them- 

selves, thus surrounding their shells 

with a very invulnerable coat, in 

which they lie in ambush, waiting 

for their prey. In constructing this 

envelope, which is not unlike a 

miniature rockery, the mollusk, by 

a singular artifice, and 

weaves the material of its byssus. 

It then lines its interior with a species of 

tapestry, thrusts this outside, and mats to- 

gether by its means the solid bodies within 

its reach. Thus it in turn plays the part 
Clothed in 

stony 


ings of it. 
been 
some 


spins 


of spinner, Weaver, and mason. 
a caleareous covering or a mantle, 
buried in a rock or anchored by a cable, 
the softest and the most del- 
creatures—can exist in a terrible 
ment without injury 
ind without inconvenience. 

We 


sence 


the bivalve 
icate of 


ind ever-turbulent el 
may, perhaps, pass by the oyster in 
not because he is an unimportant 
member of the submarine kingdom, but be- 
is safe to assume that our readers 

familiar with 
But we can not pass by the 
lusks as a family altogether without re- 


ause it 


ire somewhat his character 


ind habits. 


CHAIN OF 


PHOSPHORESCENT §£ 


TEREDO, AND HIS PATHWAY IN THE WOOD. 
Solitary as an oystei 
Nearly all mol- 


The salpas, on the con 


fe rring to the salpas. 
has passed into a proverb. 
lusks are solitary. 
trary, though they belong to the same gen- 
eral class, almost invariably travel in com- 
pany. Attached to each other, formed into 
a long chain, forty miles in 
length, and possessing phosphorescent qual- 


sometimes 


ities, they glide over the surface of the sea 
in undulating curves, mancuvring in con 


cert like a company of admirably drilled sol 


size « 
IKe a 


diers, and looking luminous sea-ser- 
pent in the darkness of the night. Their 
They are 
They always swim upon their 


mode of locomotion is peculiar. 
propellers. 
backs, and drinking in a quantity of wa- 
ter, squirt it out from behind—a method 
of locomotion to which they possess a 
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THE PEARL FISHER IN DANGER, 


sort of natural and indefeasible patent- 
right. 

We have purposely, in this sketch of some 
of the phases of life under the ocean wave, 
passed by the more Gommon phases of that 
life, or, rather, those that are more common- 
ly known and understood. We can not leave 
our theme, however, which is far from being 
exhausted, without speaking briefly of man 
considered as a submarine animal. 

We have already spoken of the coral fish- 
ery. At once more difficult, more dangerous, 
and more productive are the pearl fisheries, 
carried on on the largest scale both in the 
Old World and the New. A brief glance at 
an East Indian fishery will suffice to afford 
us an illustration of the 
method pursued, which is 
substantially the same in 
all waters. In February 
or March a fleet of 250 
boats appears on the 
northeast coast of Ceylon. 
Each boat is manned by 
ten rowers, and carries 
ten divers. To prevent 
the exhaustion of the 
oyster bank, the fishing 
is conducted under gov- 
ernment inspection. The 
bank is divided into seven 
allotments, one of which 
is thrown open to the 
fishers in succession every 
year, so that by the time 
the seventh is wrought 
the shell-fish of the first 
have had time to repro- 
duce and to develop them- 
selves. At the sound of a 
signal-gun the fleet starts 
for the bank. The land- 
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breeze wafts it thither. The 
hour of starting is ten at night. 
Diving begins at dawn. Div ing 
we call it, yet the word mig. 
leads. The pearl-diver drops 
into the sea feet foremost. To 
one foot is attached a stone. 
which accelerates his descent. 
To the other is attached a net. 
in which his booty is to be 
placed. Then seizing in his 
right hand the cord on which 
he descends, and with the left 
holding tightly his nostrils, he 
commences his perilous voyage, 
Perilous because the deep 
abounds with creatures that 
resent this invasion of their 
domain. If the diver is so for 
tunate as to escape these creat 
ures, he rarely is able to coun- 
teract the influence upon th 
constitution of this submarine 
life. Often water colored with 
blood oozes from his eyes and mouth and 
nose when he ascends. Sometimes he dies 
of apoplexy on emerging from the water, 
sometimes of suffocation at the bottom of 
the sea. If he escapes these perils, his con- 
stitution inevitably breaks down under re- 
peated violations of the laws of nature, and 
it is rarely the case that the pearl-diver 
reaches a good old age. Well may pearls 
be costly, for which human health, and oft- 
en human life, are the price. The best divers 
rarely descend more than eight or nine fath- 
oms, or remain under water over thirty sec- 
onds. 

Science, however, is the master of nature. 
Man, equipped with the modern diving-bell. 





DIVERS IN THEIR ARMOR, 


LIFE UNDER THE OCEAN WAVE. 


no longer dreads the sea, but 
walks beneath the wave as 
though it was his native ele- 
ment. ‘The diving-bell,” 
says M. Pouchet, “was in- 
vented by a spider; we had 
nothing to do but to imitate 
it. The copyist has not, 
however, equaled the = in- 
ventor.” The last sentence, 
we think, requires qualifi- 
cation. For the modern 
diving-bell is, for man’s 
purpose, a decided improve- 
ment over that of the naiade. 
This water-spider builds a 
house of silk beneath the 
bell - shaped 
house it fastens to the ad- 
joining grass by a number 
of little threads, just as a 
balloon is held back by cords 
till the moment for its de- 
parture has arrived. This 
built, the water- 
spider proceeds to stock it 
with air. 


wave. This 


house 


For this purpose he comes to 
the surface, takes a bubble of air under his 
ibdomen, and carries it to his miniature 
diving-bell, an operation which he repeats 
till his bell is completely filled. Man’s im- 
provement consists in making an air vessel 
which is not stationary, but suffers him to 
move about at will. It has been changed in 
structure several times since its first employ- 
ment in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. At first it was literally a bell, invert- 


ed, sinking by its own weight, and carrying 
with it a certain quantity of compressed air. 
Then to this bell a long tube was attached, 
ind air was pumped into it, as needed, from 


TOILERS OF THE SEA. 


THE SUBMARINE MAN AT HIS WORK. 
above. For this was substituted a coat of 
water-proof mail, with a visor of glass. 
Shoes of lead enabled the diver to maintain 
an upright position on the bottom of the 
sea, and a cord served as a signal to his 
companions to pull him up when he was 
ready to ascend. M. Rouquayrol, a French 
engineer, has improved even upon this. A 
reservoir of compressed air is buckled on the 
diver’s back, like a soldier’s knapsack. A 
system of skillfully disposed valves and a 
double tube of* India rubber fitted to the 
diver’s mouth renders the process of breath 
ing exceedingly easy. A supply pump, work 
ed by men above, keeps the knapsack full. 
An experienced and robust 
diver can work with this 
machinery at a depth of 
from twenty to twenty-five 
fathoms for an hour and a 
half without inconvenience. 
Thus science, which has not 
yet succeeded in endowing 
man with wings, renders him 
a truly submarine animal. 
With what curious emotions, 
if the inhabitants of the deep 
have emotions, must the fish- 
es have witnessed the advent 
of this singular monster 
among them! With what 
curiosity must they watch 
his operations, and even 
wait, perhaps, his advances 
toward a better acquaint 
ance! 

This diving bell is used 
more frequently in subma 
rine investigations than in 
any fishing operations. By 
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its aid it is possible to explore elaborately 
wrecks sunk to the bottom of the sea. 
Equipped with this apparatus, too, the 
sailor is able to descend beneath the wave 
and cleanse the sides or repair the sheath- 
ing of his vessel, without requiring the de- 
lay and the expense which are always ren- 
dered necessary by resorting to the dry- 
dock. 

Various curious structures have also been 
invented for enabling a corps of workmen to 
carry on investigations or labors at the bot- 
tom of the sea. By their aid harbors are 
cleared of obstructions, foundations for piers 
are laid, with as much deliberation and as 
much precision as for buildings on the land ; 
and, in short, all the various operations -vhich 
the necessities of modern civilization require 
are carried on with an ease and a perfection 
which constitute one of the greatest marvels 
of modern science. Of these the submarine 
hydrostat of Dr. Payerne is perhaps the most 
curious in its structure, and the most remark- 
able in the method of its operation. This 
diving-bell—for so we must consider it—is 











so constructed that it can be raised or lower- 
ed at will by the workmen within it. It is 
composed of three chambers: an upper and 
lower, in which the workmen are engaged, 
separated by an air chamber, through which, 
however, a chimney or flue passes, connect- 
ing the upper and lower rooms. By filling 
this air chamber with water the machine is 
made to sink to the bottom of the sea: by 
pumping out the water and filling it again 
with air, the bell is made to rise again to the 
surface of the water. The bottom of the low- 
er compartment is open, and the workmen 
who are within it are {hus enabled to carry 
on their operations upon the bottom of the 
sea as safely as they could do upon the land. 

We are far from having seen all that the 
diving-bell, the microscope, and the aqua- 
rium reveal to us respecting “ life under the 
ocean wave ;” but we have seen enough to 
assure us that, among all the empires of the 
world, that of Neptune, by far the greatest 
in extent—if we except that of olus—is 


| far from least in the marvels of its wonder- 


ful beauty and yet more wonderful life. 





A oross in a greenwood fair; 

A pilgrim who kneels in prayer; 

Beside him, impatient, stands 

A wanderer from distant lands. 
“Tell me if she dwells here, 
The lady I love so dear.” 


“How know I thy lady dear? 
How know I if she dwells here?” 


“The lady I love is fair; 

Like sunlight her golden hair; 

Her face with its loving smile 

Would sorrow and pain beguile. 
Tell me if she passed here, 
The lady I love so dear.” 


“How know I thy lady dear? 
How know I if she passed here?” 


‘‘Her presence is sunshine bright; 
Her step like a fairy light; 
Snow-white and soft is her hand, 
Ready to call or command. 
Tell me if she dwells here, 
The lady I love so dear.” 


“How know I thy lady dear? 
How know I if she dwells here?” 


“Her voice is so low and sweet 
When she her dear love would greet; 
With lashes low-drooping down, 
Her eyes are the softest brown. 
Tell me if she passed here, 
The lady I love so dear.” 


“How know I thy lady dear? 
How know I if she passed here?” 


“The flowers are far more sweet 

That blossom beneath her feet; 

The sky is a deeper blue 

As she the land passes through. 
Tell me if she dwells here, 
The lady I love so dear.” 


*“T once saw a lady fair, 
A lady with sunny hair, 


LOVE’S QUEST. 





Ride by on a palfrey white ; 

At her side was a noble knight. 
She bowed her bright golden head 
To soft loving words he said.” 


“That was not my lady fair; 
That was the false Guinevere. 
Sir Launcelot by her side, 

She roams through the forest wide, 
My love is more fair to view; 
My love is both pure and true. 


” 


‘*A funeral train passed by; 

A fair face looked up to the sky; 
White hands were crossed on her breast ; 
A maiden lay there at rest. 

Could that thy dear lady be, 

Grown weary watching for thee?” 


“‘That could not my lady be, 

For she would still wait for me, 
Although on the heav’nly shore 
Bright angels stood beck’ning o’er. 
Her dear face I yet shall see; 
Somewhere she still waits for me.” 


“What would thy dear lady say, 
Were she by thy side to-day ?” 


“Her hand she would place in mine, 
Her head on my breast recline, 

And say, in a voice so clear 

An angel ’twould seem to hear, 

‘I love thee while I have breath, 
With love that is strong as death.’” 


Away the dark robe is cast; 

With golden curls free at last, 
With footstep of fairy light, 

And hand like a snow-flake white, 
Long lashes low drooping down 
O’er eyes of the softest brown, 


With voice tender, low, and sweet, 
She cometh her love to greet: 

* Ah, here, on thy faithful breast, 
O true-loving heart, will I rest; 
And love thee while I have breath, 
With love that is strong as death.” 











ANTOINE WIERTZ. 


ANTOINE WIERTZ. 


‘“THE MAN OF THE FUTURE REGARDING THE THINGS OF THE PAST.”—[SEE PAGE 829.] 


MERICANS who visit Brussels rush to 
the bare battle-field of Waterloo, 
und buy relics, made in the factories of Man- 
chester and Birmingham, with all that en- 
thusiasm for the past which finds its ridicu- 
lous side in the woman who wept piteously 
at the grave of Washington—with all that 
love of things in themselves uninteresting, 
but associated with the great, which made 
the tavern-keeper label and put away on a 
shelf the water- bucket on which General 
Grant sat down one day and smoked. The 
ladies eagerly flit about among the sellers 
of lace, or dwell enchanted over the little 
shops in the Galerie de St. Hubert; they 
visit the Cathedral of St.Gudule ; they stare 
at the spire of the Hétel de Ville and the 
statue of Godfrey de Bouillon, and go away 
fancying they have seen whatever is worth 
seeing in and about Brussels. Bradshaw is 
obeyed, and there being nothing in Brad- 
shaw about the Wiertz Gallery, they go away 
serenely oblivious of the fact that they have 
not seen the most interesting sight in Brus- 
sels, and one of the most interesting in the 
world. 

The extraordinary paintings, as well as 
the sculptures, in the Wiertz Gallery are all 
the work of one hand—that of Antoine 
Wiertz, son of a tailor in the Ardennes. The 
tailor had been a soldier, and entertained a 
dream of glory. He transmitted the fire of 


Ll see 


his ambition to the son, where it became a 
steady and consuming flame, burning with 
clear, pure light, and filling the boy’s soul 
with a spirit which would have been appre- 
ciated grandly among the Greek Stoics, but 
which seemed Quixotic in this practical 
nineteenth century. He might have lived 
in luxury by his art, but he preferred to live 
in abject poverty for his art. His thirst for 
fame was insatiable—his contempt for for- 
tune incredible. The story of his life is as 
curious and pathetic as the works of his gen- 
ius are fantastic and unique. 

Wiertz was born in 1806, in the old town 
of Dinant, on the banks of the river Meuse. 
At an age when other children play, this 
child occupied himself with the toys of art. 
He made drawings almost before he could 
run alone, and tried to color them with ber- 
ry juices, plants, bits of clay. He carved 
curious figures with his jackknife. One of 
the triumphs of his babyhood was a wooden 
frog which he had cut with his knife, and 
which was so marvelous an imitation of the 
living creature that visitors to the tailor’s 
shop tried to kick the counterfeit reptile 
into the street. A captain of gens-d’armes 
who tried to pierce the wooden frog with 
his sword was so amazed by it that he talk- 
ed about it every where he went, and the 
news coming to the ears of M. Paul Maibe, 
an art connoisseur at Dinant, he visited the 
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boy, and became his patron in a small way; 
that is to say, he took him home and had 
him taught music and drawing—for the boy 


had an aptitude for music too. The result | 


was that at the age of fourteen Wiertz could 
teach his drawing-master, not only, but he 


had aequired a surprising facility at engrav- | 
ing, in which latter art he was entirely self- | 
taught. He made wood-cuts of his own orig- | 


inal drawings, and having made the cuts, he 


himself printed from them; besides which | 


he could play on some half a dozen different | 


musical instruments, but of this art he made 
little or no use in after-life. At so early an 
age as this the boy’s soul became fired with 
a passion for Rubens, and his patron finally 
took him to Antwerp. 


to the programme which he laid down when 
he was twenty, as the only noble one for art- 
ists—for Wiertz wrote also, much and well. 
about the art he loved so passionately. “ In 
an epoch when mechanism is preferred to ex- 
pression,” he said, ‘one must have courage 
enough to imitate the’ great Poussin, and 
paint for posterity; and, struggling always 
against bad taste, know how to remain poor, 
in order to remain a great artist.” 

In the twenty-sixth year of his life Wiertz 
went to Rome, and consecrated himself to the 
work of producing a masterpiece. It was 
his dream to fasten on a heroie canvas the 
grand poetry of the Grecian epopee. He 


read and re-read the Iliad of Homer. “ Like 


There the kind- | 


hearted man did what he could for his lit- | 
tle friend—found him excellent masters, | 


and got him a pension of about fifty-six dol- 
lars from the king—and left him to make 
his way. On this paltry sum the boy lived, 
practicing the most rigid economies. He 
had no pleasures, no occupations, outside 


the conqueror of Darius,” he said, “TI keep 
him under my bolster. It is singular how 
the reading of Homer frenzies me. I think 
continually of the struggle between Ajax 


}and Hector. It is these who transport me 


his art. In one of his letters to his mother, | 


to whom he was tenderly devoted all his 
life, he wrote, “Except for food, I hardly 
spend two farthings.” His lodging was his 
studio, and that studio was a miserable cor- 
ner in a granary, without fire and without 
lights at evening, the roof so low that as his 
stature increased he could not stand up- 
right in it, but went about stooping. Here 
he wrought all day long on the paintings 
which he already designed to open the door 
of fame, and in the darkness of night either 
went out and studied, or remained in his 
den and solaced his loneliness with wild, 
weird music. In winter, in the intensest 
cold, he worked still, almost without ceas- 
ing, in a sort of ecstasy, as wretched in his 
externals as a beggar, as happy in his sub- 
lime passion for art as any king, or, better, 
as any lover. For six years he so dwelt and 
so lived, and in his scorn of physical com- 
forts—not to speak of luxuries, pleasures— 
was as stoical as Diogenes. If he could have 
painted in a tub,.he would have lived in a 
tub. 

Tempting offers were made him to paint 
for money, but he would not. To one con- 
noisseur who offered him a large sum for one 
of his studies, Wiertz made a reply worthy 
to live among the celebrated speeches of 
genius. “Keep your gold,” he said; “it is 
the murderer of art.” This sentence strikes 
the key-note of this remarkable man’s an- 
them of life. He would never sell his works. 
Hence the gallery in Brussels to-day crowd- 
ed with the efforts of his fanciful and gro- 
tesque genius, while out in the world you 
should seek in vain for one of his pictures. 
Portraits form the only exception to this 
statement, for portraits he painted now and 
then throughout his life as “ pot-boilers.” 
To the day of his death he adhered firmly 


most when I think of producing a great 
work. They inspire me with a sort of her 
oism, and the desire to combat the grandest 
masters. To give myself emulation, I dare 
throw down a challenge to the greatest col- 
orists. I want to measure myself with Ru- 
bens and Michael Angelo.” 

In another man this might have seemed 
mere bombast ; but Wiertz proceeded at once 
to put his aspirations into practice. He en 
tered upon the work of painting on an enor- 
mous canvas that majestie picture which, 
under the title of “The Greeks and Trojans 
contending for the Body of Patroclus,” rivets 
the admiring gaze of the lover of art who vis- 
its the gallery in Brussels more powerfully, 
perhaps, than any other picture there. His 
first great work, I am decidedly of the opin- 
ion that it is his grandest. The dimensions 
are gigantic. The canvas stands thirty feet 
in height, and is twenty feet wide. The cen- 
tral figures are the beautiful nude corpse of 
Patroclus, and Menelaus in a divine fury seek- 
ing to drag it to the Grecian camp. He is 
aided in this purpose by a throng of Grecian 
warriors, while the Trojans struggle to bear 
the body away to the city. A vigorous Tro- 
jan has seized the body by the legs, when he 
is forced back by the lance of Ajax, which 


| breaks with the strength of the effort. An- 


other Trojan, seizing the body by the feet, 
strives with rigid muscles and bent body to 
bear off the prize. Hector and Aneas are act- 
ive in the struggle on behalf of the Trojans. 
The combatants exhibit every appearance of 
profoundest fatigue, for it is now the close 
of the long day during which this gigantic 
struggle was maintained. The coloring of 
the work is superb—every tone of flesh is 
there, the flushed vigor of the combatants, 
the ghastly pallor of the dead and the dying, 
the pouring red blood, the shades of falling 
night throwing boldly into relief the varieties 
of chiaro-oscuro in the warrior throng. No 
man can stand before this work and say that 
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ANTOINE WIERTZ. 


———— ae 


Wiertz has not grandly borne out his purpose | 
of combating the grandest masters. It is per- 
haps too much to say that any painter has 
ever fairly rivaled Rubens, but it is sufficient 
to say of Wiertz that he has more nearly 
approached this master in strength and 
majesty of conception, and in perfection of 


coloring, than any other modern artist has 
done. 

The history of this picture is a sert of type 
of Wiertz’s whole career in art. It created 
a profound sensation in Rome, where it was 
first exhibited. When Thorwaldsen saw it 
he said of Wiertz, “This young man is a gi- 
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ant.” Flushed with success, the artist took 
his picture to Liege, where he placed it on 
free exhibition (he never in his life allowed 
himself to realize a farthing of profit from 
his great works, even in this indirect man- 
ner), and supported himself and his old moth- 
er again, as formerly, by painting portraits 
as his “pot-boilers.” His cup of glory in 
Belgium ran over at the brim. He was the 
lion of the hour; critics discussed and land- 
ed in column upon column; the Academy of 
Antwerp tendered him a banquet. And now 
he turned his eyes on Paris. The great can- 
vas was sent off to the French capital for ex- 
hibition at the Louvre. Disaster overtook 
it on the road. The expenses of transporta- 
tion were great, and the work was detained 
at the custom-house. It was actually on 
the point of being sold for the duties, when 
it was rescued, but it arrived too late for the 
exhibition. It remained unseen in Paris till 
the following year, when it was received for 
exhibition, and placed in the “ Salon d’Hon- 
neur”’—but, alas! in a bad light, and so high 
up that it attracted very little attention. 
The blow was a fearful one to Wiertz. For 
this he had struggled so long and so nobly 





—he was now thirty-two—for this! To see 
his masterpiece ignored, made nothing of, 
when he had counted on seizing glory at a 
bound by its means. He suffered that most | 
disuressing of all feelings, the humiliation 
of an artist who, seeing his great work fail 
of applause, begins to doubt his own pow- 
ers, and to ask himself whether, after all, 
the world may not be just in its light es- | 
timate of him, and he the victim of his 
own conceit. There is no doubt that this 
experience gave a tinge of melancholy 
to the whole subsequent life of the great | 
painter. 

The penchant for the horrible, the gro- 
tesque, and the fantastic which Wiertz pos- 
sessed in so marked a degree appears to 
have been developed more fully after this 
period in his career. It is foreshadowed in 
the “ Patroclus,” but it does not govern there. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether a more beau- 
tiful representation of a dead man was ever 
presented on canvas than is seen in this pic- 
ture; but Wiertz was not ruled by the love 
of the beautiful, and this fact was suddenly 
and powerfully illustrated in his second 
great work—which he entered upon very 
soon after his Paris failure. Returning to 
Liege, and again settling down with his old 
mother, he obtained from the town the priv- 
ilege of stretching another enormous canvas 
in an abandoned church, which now became 
his studio. This canvas was fifty feet high 
by thirty feet wide, and he attacked his new 
subject with a sort of fury. Huge demons, 
writhing in every horrible contortion; ava- 
lanches of blasted rocks hurling into the 
bottomless pit: slowly the “ Revolt of Hell” 
grew into shape. It was a Titanic work, 





but it did not reach the greatness of the 
“ Patroclus.” 

At the same time he competed for a prize 
for the best eulagium of Rubens, which 
was offered by the city of Antwerp in 1840, 
on the occasion of the inauguration of the 
great master’s statue. He won the prize 
over all competitors, his eulogium being in- 
stinct with the same fire which blazes on his 
canvas. 

It was in 1848 that Wiertz established 
himself in Brussels. His mother was dead: 
he was alone in the world. He had now one 
sole purpose in life—to possess a large stu- 
dio and exhibition-room, upon whose walls 
he might hang his pictures, never to be dis- 
turbed more. Painters with Wiertz’s grand 
aspirations, and his love for the colossal, 
have in all ages and countries perceived but 
one road to their goal—that is, by working 
under the patronage of either church or 
state. Individuals, however wealthy, are 
not rich enough to buy, nor have they the 
space in which to hang, these colossal works, 
Rubens, Raphael, and Jules Romain all 
worked either for kings or popes. So in 
modern time did Cornelius, Kaulbach, and 


| Schnorr in Germany, and Delacroix, Dela- 
| roche, and Flandrin in France. Their paint- 


ings hang on the walls of either palaces or 
churches. But Wiertz would no more sell 
his works to popes and sovereigns than he 
would sell them to private individuals. He 


| resisted every temptation, refused every of- 
| fer, that he might retain in his possession 


and concentrate under one roof all the pro- 


| ductions of his genius. An offer was made 
| to him of a sum equal to sixty thousand dol- 


lars for his “Triumph of Christ,” the first 
production of his brush in Brussels, but he 
refused it. “I can not sell my picture,” he 
said, ‘because to-morrow I may find some- 
thing in it to correct.” This work —the 
“Triumph of Christ”—was painted in an 
abandoned manufactory in Brussels, and 
fairly shares with his “ Patroclus,” the hon- 
or of being his best work. It was immedi- 
ately recognized as such, in Brussels, and so 
profoundly was it appreciated that it be- 
came the lever by which was opened to him 
that door which he had long besieged. It 
placed him in the first rank of living artists, 
without dispute, and led the government to 
build-¢for Wiertz his long-desired studio, on 
condition that the painter should give his 
works forever to Belgium, to remain undis- 
turbed on the walls of the building where 
they now are, on free exhibition to the end 
of time. Therefore was built the large mu- 
seum on the outskirts of Brussels, mentioned 
at the opening of this article. It is built of 
brick, inexpensively, but from the pictur- 
esque designs of Wiertz himself, in imita- 
tion of one of the ruined temples of Pzestum. 
Time has covered the structure with a rich 
mantle of ivy, and, situated in the midst of 








lovely grounds, it is in itself a sight worth 
seeing. Before he died Wiertz had com- 
pletely covered the walls within with the 
works of his brush, and.peopled it with a 
multitude of queer contrivances for the pro- 
duction of fantastic effects in viewing some 
of hissmaller works. Here you peep through 
a crevice in arude board fence upon a ghast- 
ly picture of a murderess cutting up her own 
babe and putting its members in a pot upon 
a stove—the wild frenzy of starvation-born 
madness glaring in her eyes—and you seem 
to be a secret spectator of this frightful deed, 
transpiring within the lonely room into 
which you are thus furtively looking through 
a crevice. In another place you can only 
look upon a picture of a group of arctic trav- 
elers through a round hole in which you 
perforce insert your face. By a cunning ar- 
rangement of a mirror your face is reflected 
directly under the fur cap of one of the fig- 
ures, upon its broad shoulders, and the con- 
sequence is that this figure appears to be 
alive—its eyes wink, and if you smile it 
smiles in return. A number of dramatic ef- 
fects of this tricky character are produced by 
similar contrivances, the pranks of a grand 
genius in its most fantastic moods. 

Established in this studio, Wiertz labored 
incessantly. Still a stoic in his philosophy 

still scorning pleasure, rejecting luxury, 
indifferent even to ease—he met the bare 
necessities of life by painting, as formerly, 
portraits as “ pot-boilers.” He refused, how- 
ever, to affix his signature to these portraits, 
or in any way to acknowledge them. They 
sold on their merits alone for sums ranging 
from sixty to two hundred dollars, according 
to his freak or his momentary need. They 
were hastily done; he would give but little 
time to them—time was too precious: he 
wanted it for the work he loved. Portrait 
painting was to Wiertz what copying music 
was to Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

One of his profoundest occupations in his 
new atelier was the bringing to perfection 
of a process for painting by which the mer- | 
its of fresco and of oil should be combined. 
In the chemical researches which he pursued 
with a feverish ardor he undermined his 
health, and planted the seeds of compara- 
tively early death—comparatively early, be- 
cause, though he was fifty-nine when he 
died, so ascetic a life had he led, absolutely 
without the slightest dissipations or indul- 
gence of the appetites, with his naturally 
robust constitution, he was a man to have 
lived to a very advanced age. The fault of 
oil-painting is that it demands a specially 
favorable light in order to be seen to advan- 
tage; and in such large canvases as Wiertz 
affected for his grandest works it is simply 
impossible to obtain a light in which every | 
part of the pieture is seen to advantage in 
one comprehensive glance. The light which 
suits one portion of the picture is reflected, 
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mirror-like, from another portion. The fault 
of fresco-painting, on the other hand, is that, 
applied on mortar, it does not suit a damp 
climate like that of Belgium. Besides this, 
however, there is the equal objection, to an 
artist so insatiable as Wiertz, that while it 
demands rapid execution it does not permit 
of retouching. He aimed to be able to paint 
on canvas with the same effect upon 
walls; and after long searching Wiertz dis- 
covered what he called his peinture mate— 
unpolished painting. Artists differ widely 
in their estimate of the value of this dis- 
covery. In its favor it is urged that all re- 
flection is done away with; that the canvas 
retains all its flexibility, and can be placed 
in any light without any shadow being cast 
over it; that the layer of color is so thin 
there is no danger of cracking, of peeling 
off, nor of running—accidents which have 
compromised the preservation of more than 
one picture, and which menace modern paint- 
ings more than the ancient, as is proved by 
the example of Leopold Roberts’s “‘ Harvest- 
ers” and Girodet’s “ Deluge;” and finally, that 
while retouching can be done without being 
perceptible, there is an economy of ninety 
per cent. on the expense involved in ordinary 
paintings. On the other hand, it is contend- 
ed by some that the peinture mate is feeble, 
colorless, and coarse; that it looks from a 
distance like rude tapestry, and near by like 
a rough canvas roughly bedaubed with a 
mixture of paste and oil-color. It is also 
asserted that Wiertz took his invention to 
the grave with him, the record of his process 
which he left behind being insufficient to 
enable any artist to follow it after him. 
This, however, is explicitly denied by the 
admirers of the peinture mate, who assert that 
many painters are now using it with the 
greatest facility and success, guided by 
Wiertz’s account of his process published 
after his death. Between these disputing 
partisans I am unable to decide; but so far 
as my own observation guides my judgment, 
I am forced to conclude that the charge of 
coarseness is a weak one. Coarse or fine, 
the work Wiertz wrought by this process 
was grand. It does not so much matter 
whether genius works with the delicate tool 
of an Addison or the sledge-hammer of a 
Carlyle, when we view results. 

One of the noblest efforts of Wiertz’s ma- 
turer genius is entitled “The Last Cannon,” 
and is done in the peinture mate. In his “‘ Pa- 
troclus” the artist strove to fasten on canvas 
the Homeric poetry. In “ The Last Cannon” 
it is his own poetic sentiments which he es- 
says to translate in symbolic figures. The 
thought is unmistakably grand which speaks 
in this picture. On the earth the terrors of 
war are depicted; a great battle has just fin- 
ished ; here lies a mass of mutilated corpses, 
in the arms of one of which a bloody flag is 
clasped; there a young woman holds the dead 


as 
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body of her husband on her knees; a father | of philosophers, artists, and poets, represent 
stretches forth to his daughter his mutilated | ing peace, science, and the arts. To the right 
arms. Above this horrible battle-field the | a genius is setting fire to the frontier posts 
genius of Civilization soars, her face glowing | which separate nations at enmity. A guil- 
with avenging rage; the deity of Progress | lotine is burning in the distance. Above, 
has seized and broken in two a large cannon; behind Civilization, legions of freemen chant 
Civilization is triumphant amidst a throng! the praises of peace; poets and artists ex- 
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‘hange fraternal kisses; while at the ex- 
treme left a group of savages strive still to 
resist. 

Another of the artist’s grandest works, in 
a similar vein, is called ‘The Man of the Fu- 
ture regarding the Things of the Past.” The 
man of the future is represented by a gigan- 
tic head—for the men of the future are to be 
giants of civilization as compared with the 
people of our day. With his wife and child 
looking on, the man of the future has gath- 
ered in his colossal palm certain curious toys 
of the present age, and is regarding them 
with a face which expresses curiosity, amuse- 
ment, and a sort of divine contempt. How 
infinitely small to that majestic gaze seem 
the cannon, the thrones, the sceptres, the 
battle-flags, the arches of triumph of our 
day! 

Two years before his death Wiertz paint- 
ed the extraordinary picture called “ The Or- 
phans.” It represents a common scene dur- 
ing a cholera season, two rude men bearing 
away a coarse box in which the body of a 
husband and father lies, the orphans cling- 
ng to it with screams of anguish, the wife 


-tor could have spoken with tongue so elo 
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in the shadow of the doorway turning aside ; 
her head, unable to endure the distressing 

scene. The picture is most intense. One 

ean almost fancy the screams of the chil- 

dren sounding in his ears. This vivid tab- 

leau preached a sermon so instantaneously 

effective and powerful when it was first ex- 

hibited that the incident is worth recording. 

It was at a charity concert for the benefit of 

orphans. Between the first and second parts 

of the programme this picture was suddenly ' 
unveiled. The effect was thrilling. No ora- 


quent. A munificent contribution was made 
on the spot amidst a scene of great excite- ; 
ment. a 
This bit of sensationalism was like Wiertz. 
He dearly loved to startle and surprise. 
Grandly manifested, this spirit put a tre- 
mendous vigor and movement into his co- 
lossal figures, as in the ‘‘ Patroclus” and “ The 
Last Cannon.” But it was manifested in the 
most playful and trifling waystoo. A child, 
without love of art, without capacity to ap ie 
preciate the grand underlying spirit of - 
Wiertz’s large works, would yet be enter- : 
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tained by these little surprises—such, for ex- 
ample, as the neglected table, on which ap- 
pear strewn a number of objects—an easel, 
some dirty brushes, a dried fish—which on 
closer observation prove to be merely paint- 
ed there. There are several rude studies, 
boxed about with the odd board fences, 
and visible only through an aperture too 
high up for any child to mount. But chil- 
dren stand fascinated before the colossal 
paintings where the giants are, for they are 
the incarnation of giant wonder-tales. Some 
critics of Wiertz have deemed that this play- 
ful side to his genius—this love of startling 
and surprising, and devising dramatic ef- 
tects—degraded his genius. Such people, I 
fancy, would have genius always riding a 
high horse. If Wiertz chose to find his rec- 
reations in toying with his art, instead of in 
the ordinary amusements of men, I certainly 
see no reason to carp at this, since we are 
the gainers. 

I have not dwelt on Wiertz’s sculptures, 
because they are of small account in com- 
parison with the works of his brush. He 
accomplished nothing grand in this depart- 
ment of art, though he always entertained a 
purpose of giving the world a great work in 
marble. In the last year of his life he, in- 
deed, modeled three groups which would 
have been grand if they had ever been pro- 
duced, as he intended, in colossal dimensions 
on a public square in Brussels. These groups 
were to symbolize the history of humanity. 

Another design which Wiertz entertained 
in his later years was the enlargement of his 
gallery, for it was now filled. “ What would 
you say,” he wrote to a friend, “if suddenly 
a museum three times as large as mine were 
to present itself to your imagination ?—if 
the least important work that it is to con- 
tain were to bear away the palm from all I 
have done up to the present time?” In this 
enlarged studio—or this projected addition 
to his present studio—he intended to paint 
a series of grand pictures, which he had al- 
ready sketched out, and of which he had 





such an idea that he called all he had hith- | 


erto done merely the preface to his work. In 
the midst of these preparations he suddenly 
died, absorbed to his latest moment in the 
one love which had occupied his heart from 


his earliest childhood. In the detirium} 


which preceded the hour of death he raved 
but of one thing—his art. ‘“ Oh, what bean- 
tiful horizons! Oh, what lovely faces! 
Quick, quick! My palette!—my brushes! 
What a picture I shall make! Oh, I will 
surpass Raphael !” 

It is seven years since this artist died, and 
it is little to say that probably no man ever 
lived who worked for fame with such resolute 
determination, such indomitable industry, 
such stoical self-denial, and, aided by such 
unquestionable genius, to fall so far short 
of a world-wide renown. In truth, Wiertz 


is hardly known at all to the world outside 
Belgium. We are familiar with the names 
of Verboeckhoven, Leys, Gallait, and other 
Flemish artists, not one of whom has an 
equal claim with Wiertz to the meed of 
fame. That Wiertz’s name will outlive these 
others is certain, but his fame will spread 
but slowly, and for a simple reason. There 
have been grave discussions by wise writers 
in Europe of the reasons why Wiertz failed 
to make his influence more profoundly felt 
upon his age. It is pointed out that he was 
too grotesque ; that he did not exalt beauty 
sufficiently in his works; that he lacked a 
true sense of the ludicrous; that he thought 
too highly of his peintwre mate—and so on. 
A more practical and sensible reason, it seems 
to me, is this simple one—that he would not 
sell his pictures. The very stoic philosophy 
which made him reject all profit from his 
work—the very love of his art which made 
him refuse to let any picture go out into the 
world, where he could not retouch it if he 
should wish—interfered with his purpose 
of achieving wide contemporaneous fame. 
Brussels is, after all, but of comparatively 
slight importance as an art centre; and with 
his every work confined forever to Brussels, 
it was a moral impossibility that his fame 
should extend over the whole civilized world 
in one little half century. For contempo- 
raneous fame a spice of worldly shrewdness 
is indispensable. 








THE PERVERSE. 
PERVERSE am J, perverse is he— 
Fate or Spirit—I pursue; 
I feel I breathe an alien air, 
Yet all his shows give me no clew. 


When his leafy elms and oaks 
Spread deep verdure up above, 

And birds and bees stir in the boughs, 
Loud in song, and soft in love, 


And round the shores of summer seas 
White sparkling foam, blue rippling waves, 
With crowding voices leaping up 
ia : ; 
The silver sand and tide-worn caves, 


Again T question, and again, 
To and fro by Beauty sent, 
Tormented, longing, all perverse! 
For whom, for what, this pastime meant? 


In winter’s muffled hours I watch 
His snowy crystals weaving fast 
A robe to cover naked earth, 
As with lilies overcast, 


Till breaks above a pearly light, 
A sunset flush, and then a star, 
Trembling with me that we exist— 
And from the answer just as far! 


The leaves decay, the birds depart; 
The sea complains, the sky is gray: 

Tormented, saddened, all perverse! 
There is no pastime, might we say? 
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SOHONBRUNN—THE PALACE GARDENS. 


} ee year 1873 will witness a tide of travel 
setting toward Vienna similar to that 
which 


Paris, in 1867, the shore for 
which all argosies and pleasure barges set 
sail. And Vienna is just the one city of the 
world which has any claim to emulate Paris 
in the getting up of a great exposition. it 
is cosmopolitan, it is brilliant, it is on the 
great highway of travel, and it is hospita- 
ble. Already a good traveler has given in 
the pages of this magazine a graphic ac- 


made 


count of some of the most interesting objects | 


in Vienna; but though to glean after bim 
may seem rather a bold task to set for one’s 
self, I venture it for one or two reasons. In 
the first place, Vienna is, considering its an- 
tiquity, size, and importance, the city that 
has been least written about of any in the 
world. The traveler who visits it this year 
will find one or two hand-books—Fetridge 
being the best—which will give him a good 
amount of practical advice and information; 
but of the wealth of legend and romance 
abounding in Vienna and its vicinity he will 
learn nothing, unless he have time to pause 
for a week in some old library, and have the 
patience and knowledge to explore old Ger- 
man and French books—the Taschenbuch, for 
example, or the Voyage en Autriche of Marcel 
de Serres. I picture to myself the luckless 
American tourist in the hands of the com- 
missaire, who professes to understand En- 
glish, and who sticketh closer than a broth- 


ler. That commissaire understands so much 


English as relates to one or two of the most 
commonplace legends or objects of interest 
in the city, but one step beyond that custom- 
ary channel he tlounders like a fish out of 
water, and at the end of the day the said 
American will have a confused idea of a 
procession of Francises, Hapsburgs, saints, 
and bishops careering through his bored 
brain, without leaving therein any clear 
traces of the history and character of the 
region he is in whatever. Another reason I 
have for writing is that the Exposition of 
1873 appears to furnish an opportunity that 
an American aay improve, in various ways, 
for studying some subjects of the greatest 
importance. He will be able to decipher 
and peruse one of the early chapters of his 
own history. The genesis of many of the 
institutions under which he lives, the dawn 
of many familiar fables and customs, the su- 
perstitions which he has inherited, are found 
here growing clearer as they approach their 
source. Old skeletons here gain flesh and 
blood. Imposing hereditary beliefs reveal 
the trivialities in which they originated. 
The young man, says Emerson somewhere, 
He 
finds liberation in drawing closer to the 
phantoms that seem so solid and impressive 
in the distance. But in order that the les- 
sons shall not be wasted, let him who is in- 
tending to visit Vienna set himself before- 
hand to read up the history, the traditions, 
the ethnical facts of the region through 
which he is to pass; let him sow the driest 
old facts and fables in his mind as seed, 
and be sure that when he reaches the con- 
genial atmosphere and skies they will spring 
up and bear rare fruits of thought and 
knowledge. 

The sovereign and authorities of Vienna 
have certainly spared no pains or expense to 
make the Exposition successful. They have 
built in the Prater—-the very finest park in 
the world—buildings of surpassing grandeur 
and convenience. The Prater is always a 
sort of bazar, a gay fair in which all nations 
are represented, and the buildings now built 
in it are as the centre of many wings already 
prepared through many years, and such as 
present attractions which it requires genera- 
tions and many races to supply. The Aus- 
trian commissioners began by corresponding 


goes abroad to become an American. 


with and securing the co-operation of the 
most influential, energetic, and scientific 
men in every country. The list of their co- 
operators amounts to many thousands; but 
perhaps it may prove of some interest to 
give here the names of those who stand at 
the head of each national commission, and 
who will, with very few exceptions, be per- 
sonally present in Vienna: America, Thom- 
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SOHONBRUNN—ANOTHER VIEW. 


as B. Van Buren; Belgium, Baron t’Kint de 
Roodenbeke, senator ; Brazil, Prince August 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha—probably honorary, 
the duties to fall on Baron Tres Barras, of 
the Brazilian cabinet, and other eminent 
officials of the same country; Germany, 
Ministerial Director Moser (Prussia) is the 
general superintendent ; Baden, Ministerial- 
rath Carl Turban; Bavaria, Staatsminister 
Von Pfeufer; Bremen, Heinrich Claussen ; 
Elsass-Lothringen, Von Sybel; Hamburg, 
Senator Johns; Hesse, Finance - Minister 
Schleiermacher; Lubeck, Senator Kulen- 
kamp; Mecklenburg - Schwerin, Dr. Dippe ; 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Dr. Kammerherr von 
Petersdorf; Oldenburg, the Minister of the 
Interior; Saxony, Baron Weinlig; Saxe- 
Meiningen, Secretary of Interior ; Saxe-Wei- 
mar, Dr. Schénburg; Wiirtemberg, Dr. Von 
Steinbeis; Egypt, Mohammed Tewtik Pasha; 
France, Jules Simon and the Minister of 
Agriculture ; Greece, Professor Jean A. Sou- 
tzo; Great Britain, Prince of Wales (honor- 
ary), Sir Andrew Buchanan, etec.; Italy, the 
Minister of Agriculture, Dr. Wimpffen, ete. 
(each city of Italy has its own distinet com- 
mission); Japan, Okuma, ete.; Netherlands, 
Van Oordt; Roumania, Gregor Bengescu ; 
Russia, Boutowsky, Minister of Manufac- 
tures; Sweden and Norway (Prince Oscar, 
who had been appointed president, having 
died, it is believed that his successor will 
take his place at the Exposition), General 
Von Dardel, etc. ; Switzerland, Dr. Vorsteher; 
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| Spain, Manuel de la Concha; Turkey, Ed. 


hem Pasha. 

I am assured that each of these individ- 
uals has been corresponded with, and that 
each has been active in forming the cabinet 
of commissioners at the head of which his 
name appears. These commissioners com 
prise many of the most distinguished scien 
tifie men in every country. In consultation 
with them the Austrian directors have is- 
sued to each country special requests that 
its specialties of art or production shall ly 
carefully represented ; this being carried to 
the extent of the desire expressed to Mr 
Jay that an American free school should by 
sent over, with the children in it, all at 
their regular tasks! A question may in- 
deed arise whether Vienna will be able to 
entertain the enormous number of peopl 
flocking thither, and it is probable that 
hotel prices may run rather high. But Vi- 
enna is a larger place than most peopl 
think; including its suburbs, it is almost as 
large as New York, and it is not so crowded. 
We are told also that the citizens have so 
much interest in the success of the Exposi- 
tion that many who do not wish to mak: 
money by it are offering moieties of thei: 
houses for the use of hotel-keepers, in casé 
their establishments shall overflow. 

In order to promote the success of th 
Exposition the emperor has given up to 
the chief commissioner, Baron Schwartz, his 
private gardens, bordering the Prater, so 
that the area occupied is immense—just five 
times as large as that occupied by the Paris 
Exposition of 1867. This domain of the em 
peror, the Krisan, used to be a deer park, 
and though the animals have disappeared, 
there are still about it some of the features 
of a forest. Though the commissioner has 
had to cut down some of these to make way 
for the vast buildings, he has preserved them 
as much as possible, and he has left a cluster 
of small green trees in the centre of the ro- 
tunda itself. This rotunda is the finest ever 
put up. It was designed by the English 
architect Mr. Scott Russell, and executed by 
an Englishman also, Mr. Harcourt, though in 
Westphalian works. It is 370 feet in span, 
300 feet in height, weighs 40,000 tons, and 
was raised by 240 workmen to its secure 
place on thirty-two massive square columns. 
From this rotunda there run great avenues, 
with numerous transverse paths, all well 
lighted from the sides, as well as from the 
rotunda, it being a bit of experience, gath- 
ered from the Paris Exposition, that the 
lighting from above exclusively is unsatis- 
factory. The general hues used in the dee- 
oration—which is of the Florentine Renais- 
sance style—are blue and gold, which, re- 
lieved by dark red pillars, have a very brill- 
iant effect. Since November last the prep- 
arations have been sufficiently advanced foi 
visitors to be admitted, and the small pay 
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ment required has already netted a consid- 
erable sum. The visitor passes through a 
beautiful entrance in Tyrolean chalet style, 
at which two noble avenues of horse-chest- 
nut-trees converge. 
stretch out on every side, and the kiosks, 


The splendid avenues 


bazars, mosques, and cafés make up a sort | 


of medley Oriental city. 
There is one respect in which the Vienna 


Exposition will far surpass in interest any | 


other that has ever been held—that is, the | 


varieties of races and costumes which will 
be witnessed at it. A visit to that city even 
in ordinary times is equal to a year of eth- 
nological study. Of the two great naviga- 
ble water-paths between Europe and the 
East—the Adriatic, with Trieste at its head, 
and the Danube, with Vienna for its portal— 
this is the one along which the historic de- 
velopment of commerce and civilization has 
taken place. The Turkish Jews, who, driven 
out of Spain, had to find among the follow- 
ers of Mohammed the protection which the 
followers of Christ denied them, became the 
chief agents of the great current of trade 
between Asia and Europe. They still use 
Spanish as their regular language, while 
they wear—at least the men do—the Orient- 
al costume, which makes their entrance into 
Turkey more easy. At the same time there 
is blended with this costume most oddly 
certain antique Syrian vestments. (Among 
those banished from Spain was a patriarch 
who then took the name of Disraeli, the 
founder of the family which has become his- 
torical in England.) The streets of Vienna 
are agreeably varied with Armenians and 
Russians (really Hungarians), all of whom 
are engaged in plying between Vienna and 
the East, but are usually habited in the styles 
which are more adapted to the Asiatic cities, 
where “dress is of more importance to free 
and easy intercourse. Nevertheless, as those 
who have visited Asia Minor, or even Little 
Russia alone, well know, these international 
costumes have some features of compromise, 
and it will be at the great Exposition that 
the real masquerade of all the costumes of 
the East will perpetually move along the 
streets of Vienna. 

With less delight, it may be assumed, will 
the American tourist stand before the Babel 
of tongues that will be built around him. 
The Viennese talk every language under 
heaven except English. They much prefer 
French to their native language, and it is 
amusing to witness how eager the servants 
in hotels and cafés are to interlard their 
speech with bits of French or Italian. Of 
old the Romans regarded it as a grievous 
banishment to be sent to do duty on the 
Danube, and now the Austrian pines for It- 
aly, and never ceases to refer to any sojourn 
he may have made in Italy, even though it 
was amidst the scowling glances of the Ve- 
netians. But outside of Vienna every little 


| 
| 





— a 


district or village seems to think that not 
patriotism alone, but the destiny of mankind, 
depends upon the nursing of their particular 
dialect, and I have known a gentleman of 
Vienna as much nonplused as I was at the 
brogue of a peasant not twenty miles out of 
the city. 

When will the world have a common 
language! When the International Prison 
Congress in London was just closing, I re- 
member a witty American lady—a delegate, 
whose head was: aching with the Babel of 
tongues to which she had been listening— 
proposing that the assembly should next 
resolve itself into an International Language 
Congress. It really seems curious that, with 
such a community of interests as that into 
which the nations of Europe have been woy- 
en by the thousand steam-shuttles speeding 
2ach moment on land and river, its popula- 
tions should still put up each with its little 
fragment of human language. While Euro- 
pean philosophers and philologers are debat- 
ing whether such a combination of tongues 
be possible, the ancient countries of the East 
have solved the problem. In India, for in- 
stance, while Bengal, Oude, Bootan, etc., 
have each its own language, generally used 
by the higher castes and literary men, there 
is throughout the whole country a common 
linguistic currency, a language called Oodoor 
a word related to our term hordes, indica- 
ting the fact that the language has sprung 
up in the camps. It would certainly be a 
great blessing to Anglo-Saxons if they had 
some means of communication with Germans 
especially. Most Englishmen know French, 
but a knowledge of German is rare among 
them—a singular fact, when it is remem- 
bered that near eighty per cent. of the words 
in the English dictionary are fundamentally 
German. There are several anomalies in the 
linguistic experience of Europe. Next to 
the Russians, who learn all languages with 
great facility, and speak them with little 
alien accent, the Germans are more gener- 
ally acquainted than other races with other 
languages than their own, but, strange to 
say, they speak the Latin tongues, particu- 
larly French, better than the cognate tongues, 
Dutch and English. The French have the 
greatest difficulty in learning foreign lan- 
guages, and it is doubtful whether there ex- 
ists a Frenchman who can speak English so 
well that his nationality can not be easily 
detected. When, last summer, I was at 
Trouville, where M. Thiers was passing his 
racation, I found to my astonishment that 
neither he nor either of his otherwise ac- 
complished private secretaries could speak 
one word of either English or German! 
That such should be the case with a man 
of such literary eminence as M. Thiers, that 
the President of the French republic should 
not even have a secretary who can read a 
letter from England or Germany, seemed 
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to me an almost sufficient key to the igno- 
rance of what goes on in the world outside 
of France which led that unhappy nation to 
hurl itself upon the million thinking bayo- 
nets of Germany. There is no member of 
the English government who can not read 
German and speak French with ease. Mr. 
Gladstone can make a speech in French as 
neatly turned as in English, with a little 
preparation ; and I have known Earl Gran- 
ville rise in response to a toast offered by 
a Frenchman, and speak extemporaneously 
with such French as persons of that country 
present declared to be undistinguishable 
from the speech of their best orators in Paris. 

When I exclaimed, When will the world 
have a common language! it was not with 
the deliberate intention of giving a philo- 
logical lecture; it was in remembrance of a 
similar ejaculation prayerfully made by a 
fellow-traveler of mine from London to Vi- 
enna, under circumstances that seemed to 
distress him. Having been sent to the very 
top of the hotel, he gave the servant who 
sarried his luggage a rather imposing piece 
of silver, and the latter at once set down the 
new-comer as one of the “milord” species, 
who must be treated with great considera- 
tion. My friend looked out at the sky, and, 
in order to be pleasant, remarked, ‘“ Ick ho- 
pen es viendra besser weather.” A philolo- 
gist would have not only understood this sen- 
tence, but been impressed by it as being a 
key both to the speaker’s nationality and to 
the course by which he had arrived in Vi- 
enna. But Boots was simply dumfounded 
by it. However, every thing milord said 
must be important; no doubt the words held 
some momentous request. So, after staring a 
moment, he exclaims, “ Augenblicklich,” and 
vanished. Soon after he reappeared, bring- 
ing with him the “portier.” The portier, 
or janitor, of a grand hotel in Germany is 
every where an imposing individual; in Vi- 
enna he almost resembles a London alder- 
man in his trappings and his proud air. 
This particular portier was somewhat alder- 
manic in his proportions also, and when he 
had toiled up the five stories, and stood pant- 
ing at my friend’s door, he was hardly in a 
placid humor. Nevertheless, he was the 
only man in the establishment who possess- 
ed the least smattering of English, and come 
he must, even though exceedingly busy in 
receiving the guests just then pouring in for 
the approaching table @héte. But when this 
magnificent functionary discovered that he 
had left his urgent duties and toiled up to 
the top of the hotel only to hear milord’s re- 
mark that he hoped we were now to have 
fair weather, he seemed to be overwhelmed 
with a sense of humiliation. His wounded 
look was touching. My friend’s sympathy 
could not soothe it, especially as it was ex- 
pressed amidst the laughter of one or two of 
his companions, who had arrived just in time 








to take in the situation. The Englishman 
who had so troubled the portier, and possibly 
got Boots into disgrace, by his innocent re- 
mark, looked sad, and made an entry in his 
diary, which, being subsequently purloined, 
was found to contain the following sage ob- 
servations: “June 16.—Resolved never to 
speak to a German waiter. Item, to study 
German more diligently. N.B.—Confound 
Babel. When will the world have a common 
language !” 

The German spoken in Vienna differs so 
much from the German of the North that the 
people of the two regions can often not un- 
derstand each other, while the written lan- 
guage is much the same. The language of 
Cologne and that of Berlin are much harder 
than the Viennese tongue. It is related that 
when the King of Prussia was at one of the 
Austrian baths, a young man approached him 
with a petition, explaining the purport of it 
in the most polite manner as he drew it out 
of his breast; but the king could not under- 
stand a word, and thinking the youth was 
drawing out a dagger, had him arrested. 
One hears among the peasants in Austria 
such pretty mongrels as “ delizios,” and some- 
times poetic expressions of arare kind. Thus 
the boatmen on the Danube call a calm “the 
wind’s holiday” (Windfeier). One meets, too, 
with the politeness characteristic of South- 
ern nations, and if one speaks to children 
along the road they return a gentle “ God be 
with you” in touching accents. 

The great varieties of race, costume, and 
language which press themselves upon the 
foreigner in Vienna at every step, the min- 
gling of Greek, German, and Asiatic names 
on the signs, the various chants of diverse 
religions which he hears issuing from tem- 
ples of incongruous architecture as he walks 
along the streets, will gradually produce upon 
him an impression of the mongrel character 
of the Austrian nationality which thence- 
forth will be illustrated by every thing he 
encounters. Lord Palmerston’s definition 
of the country as “a fortuitous concourse 
of atoms” is not more expressive of the vari- 
eties and anomalies which one observes than 
of a feeling that‘ all has been the result of 
chance. The history of the reigning house 
is a history of happy accidents—happy for 
themselves, if not for others. It begins with 
a romance of good luck. <A youthful Swiss 
count, poor and obscure, riding in the chase, 
conies to a stream, where he finds a monk 
unable to cross. Having addressed the monk 
kindly, he learns that the pious man is hast- 
ening to give the sacrament to a dying pa- 
rishioner. The knight instantly dismounts, 
and offers his horse to the monk, who gladly 
accepts it, and is swiftly borne over the 
stream and on his way. 

Next day the horse is returned, with warm 
thanks. “God forbid,” exclaims the count, 
“that I should ever again ride a horse which 
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has carried my Saviour!” Whereon he re- 
turns the horse to the priest as a gift to him 
and the Church. In course of time this 
priest becomes chaplain and intimate friend 
of the Prince Elector of Mentz. He remem- 
bers the pious count who aided him at the 
stream, and persuades his patron to present 
the Swiss count’s name to the Assembly of 
Electors of the empire. Inquiry having 
shown that the count was brave, he was 
chosen, and thus Rudolph, Count of Haps- 
burg (which one may interpret the Burg of 
good Hap), became the monarch. He is 
chiefly remarkable for his charming daugh- 
ters. They marry five powerful princes, and 
by aid of these sons-in-law he dethrores and 
slays Ottocar, King of Bohemia, and from 
that time secures the foundation of his 
house. And from that time the Hapsburgs 


have always been marrying on countries. | 


When Napoleon L, having conquered Aus- 
tria, was satisfied to be paid with the hand 
of its pretty princess instead of milliards, he 
was but continuing the old traditions of the 
house. Beauty still runs in the Hapsburg 
family, so far as the ladies are concerned. 
They have given their house more strength 
in Europe by their marriages than their 
brothers ever won for it by courage or wis- 
dom. To-day the prettiest queen in Europe, 
perhaps, is the Queen of Belgium. I remem- 
ber that when this Austrian archduchess 
same to Ostend, the first summer after her 


marriage, she almost spoiled the opera and | 


all other attractions by her surpassing love- 
liness. She has not only physical beauty, 
but a winning sweetness, which recalled to 
my memory many an exquisite portrait in 
the long line of her ancestry. The house 
of Austria has a perfect recognition that its 
forte lies in this direction. Since Charles 
V. its greatness has always been the result 
of a sort of political polygamy. 

The visitor who obtains the privilege of 
entrance to the royal presence at Vienna 
will find his majesty set, as it were, upon an 
ethnical column of a very composite char- 
acter. He will first encounter the German 
guards, with their white coats, red cuffs and 
collars, and three-cornered, gold-trimmed 
hats. Next the Hungarian guards, in their 
rich hussar uniform of tiger-skins, and kal- 
packs gleaming with gold embroidery. 
These are all noblemen—some fifty in num- 
ber—and bear the rank of first lieutenant. 
Then come the Pensioners, in antique Span- 
ish and German coats. Having reached at 
last the waiting Saal, one is surrounded by 
the imperial pages, gorgeous in red and sil- 
ver. Thence he is delivered to the cham- 
berlains—two of whom are always in wait- 
ing, wearing gold bullion on their backs, 
and symbolical golden keys at their waists, 
reminding one of St. Peter, and suggesting 
that the original idea of that saint was a 
grand chamberlain of heaven. The most 





interesting sight one can get about the pal- 
ace, however, is the stable, with its horses 
and carriages of all varieties, its twenty-five 
coachmen, twenty-five body-servants attend- 
ant on his majesty’s person, and fifty foot- 
men—all thése representing the many races 
which the Hapsburgs have married on. 
Austria has gone much farther toward 
amalgamating the various ethnical elements 
of which it is composed than could have 
seemed possible fifteen years ago. Then the 
seventeen provincial diets of which it is 
composed seemed hopelessly antagonistic ; 
but in 1861, when Sehmerling devised a con- 
stitution which was ingeniously arranged to 
preserve the entire power really in the 
hands of the imperial government while 
/ manifesting it through constitutional forms, 
the diets, hitherto oceupied chiefly with mu- 
nicipal affairs, began to show a determina- 
tion to preserve their political rights, some- 
what as the noisy deputations in England, 
which in the days of William Rufus were 
| content to entreat the barons for favors, be- 
gan to insist upon their propositions in the 
time of the Edwards, and to organize them- 
selves into what gradually grew into the 
| House of Commons. At this late day Aus- 
| tria is passing through a similar phase. The 
| Diet of Tyrol is demanding the emancipation 
of the schools from the clergy. The Diet of 
Carniola aims to unite all the small proy- 
| inces south of the Styrian Alps down to the 
Adriatic into one group. The diets of Ga- 
| licia, Bohemia, and Moravia are requiring a 
| larger degree of independence in local ad- 
ministration, but they seek it through an 
increase of power in the national congress, 
or Reichsrath. A very significant move- 
ment is that for a fuller representation of 
cities and towns in the Reichsrath, it being 
an old device of Austrian premiers, carried 
to perfection under Metternich, to outweigh 
the always democratically inclined towns by 
a preponderant representation of rural ig- 
norance and stolidity. This ingenuity has 
not been, indeed, exclusively Austrian : there 
are fifty-six small boroughs in England, hay- 
ing between them 400,000 inhabitants, while 
Marylebone, in London, has 478,000; yet the 
former have fifty-six votes in Parliament, 
the latter two. That Vienna especially shall 
have its representation in the Diet of Lower 
Austria increased from thirteen to twenty- 
two seems nearly settled, and that will 
probably secure her a proportionate increase 
in the Reichsrath—a measure which will be 
hardly of inferior importance to the whole 
country than the consolidation of the Aus- 
tro- Hungarian power. This last-named 
event has unquestionably convinced the va- 
rious nationalities under the Austrian crown 
that there is a possibility of their securing 
the realization of many of their aspirations 
by fraternization, as they have lost them by 
mutual jealousies. The example of Prussia 
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has not been lost either upon the Austrian 
rulers or the many tribes under them. Sol- 
idarity has become the order of the day; 
and though the evolution of the heterogene- 
ous races referred to in a United States of 
Austria will involve a severer struggle than 
that which united Germany has had with 
Junkerism, there can hardly be a doubt that 
the tide is every where setting toward such 
a freedom as shall swallow up petty princi- 
palities. Liberty is the root, equality the 
blossom, but both must reach their fruit in 
the fraternity of peoples. 

There can be no doubt that there has been 
a disposition among liberal thinkers in Eu- 
rope to estimate Austria more favorably as 
a political force since it has withdrawn from 
Italy. The retention of Venetia especially 
imbittered the most eminent friends of lib- 
erty against that country, and kept alive the 
ugliest traditions of the Hapsburg house, 
whose crimes have been so carefully remem- 
bered. But the repeated instances in which 
the present emperor has made concessions to 
the popular movements of the times, and 
the fact that a hard aristocracy stands ready 
in each of the countries subjected to Austria 
to oppress the lower classes, if made over 
to them, more heavily than the emperor 
has ever done, has induced a suspension of 
those anathemas which reformers like Maz- 
zini and poets like Swinburne have hurled 
so terribly against that country. It is fur- 
ther now recognized that Austria is neces- 
sarily a peaceful element in the European 
situation. There is no neighboring country 
she can wish to invade; and though one 
may trace in the tone of popular feeling 
some remnant of antagonism to Prussia, the 


|German elements of the country are too 


strong to suffer such sentiments to survive 
very long. There is every reason to believe 
that Austria is contented, and has honestly 
set herself to develop her resources and to 
harmonize her government with the age. 
The people of Viefina rejoice in their cos- 
mopolitan character. In their finest gardens 
of amusement—Mododling’s—the grounds are 
laid out ethnologically, the buildings and 
sections being marked Asia, Europe, Africa, 
America, and so on. A masquerade there— 
and they are given not only in the season, 
but whenever any féte is going on—presents 
a medley of characters such as can not be 
witnessed elsewhere in Europe. I remem- 
ber taking my stand there on one such occa- 
sion, and the whole world seemed to pass by 
in costume. One may feel that he is in an ut- 
terly foreign world, with continents, oceans, 
and ages stretching between him and people 
of kindred blood. But let him not be too 
certain of that. Here pass two unmistaka- 
ble cockneys. There walks before them in 
the procession a small figure, enveloped in 
close domino covering the head and sweeping 
the ground. Cockney Number One says to 
Number Two, “Say, Bill, what sex does that 
hanimal belong to?” ‘“ Middlesex,” retorts 
the small domino, turning sharply around— 
“Middlesex. I was born in the Strand, in 
hearing of Bow-bells. Do you know the 
place?” The cockney, who had counted too 
much upon the safe obscurity of his mother- 
tongue, quite wilted under the reply, which 
was given with a matchless imitation of his 
accent. Vienna has, indeed, especially since 
the cloud passed upon Paris, become a favor- 
ite play-ground for Londoners, and for Amer- 
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icans too. The managers of places of amuse- 
ment, especially of gardens and dancing- 
rooms, in Vienna, as elsewhere on the Con- 
tinent, look upon their Anglo-Saxon visitors 
with some dread. They spend a good deal 
of money, they admit; but they allege also 
that Americans and Englishmen are rude, 
and sometimes offensive. At masquerades 
especially they do not seem to be aware that 
they are the traditional enjoyment of respect- 
able people. At home they perhaps take it 
for granted that the freedom as to costume 
admissible in the bal masqué implies some | 
looseness of character in the wearers; but, 
however that may be in London or New 
York, it is by no means true in Vienna. | 
Here, even on ordinary occasions, dresses | 
may be worn by respectable people which | 
would be impossible in more western and | 
northern countries; they are simply histor- | 
ical, and represent that uncrystallized con- | 
dition of Austrian society of which I have 
spoken. 

When in one of these gardens or public 
places one sits down to supper—as he will 
generally wish to do, the dinner hour being 
usually as early as three o’clock—he will 
find the table loaded with luxuries, which 
represent, like every thing else, the vast 
outlying domains of the country. The oys- 
ters and crabs, fresh as they are, have come 
from the Adriatic, packed in ice. The little 
lobsters have come also from some far-off 
sea, packed in barrels, and they appear on 
the table lying on the laurel leaves used in 
packing them. The delicious eels are all Bo- 
hemian ; the chamois is Styrian. (When one 
hears the stories of how the little chamois 
is hunted, and how its mother shows genius 
in trying to preserve it—sometimes making 
herself into a bridge for them to pass chasms 
—one feels almost as if he were eating a 
baby.) The little sturgeon is from Hunga- 
ry. The salmon is from the Rhine or the | 
Elbe. The pheasants are chietly from Bo- 
hemia, and in eating them one can commend 
the taste of Napoleon I., who had five hun- 
dred of them sent to him every year. Vienna 
itself has but few luxuries not borrowed; 
the best, perhaps, are the little boneless fish, 
Kopen (so named from its big head), and the 
Huchen trout, which has no seales, on which 
account the Jews (who will eat no scaly | 
fish) buy it up at any price. 

In art Vienna is much richer than any | 
casual traveler is likely to know. The fine 
arts department in the Exposition is ex- 
tremely good, for the living artists of Europe | 
have for a long time regarded Austria as a 
region which has not sufficiently recognized 
the claims of modern art. They wish to 
take it by storm, and it is probable that Vi- 
enna does need some awakening to the fact 
that there are other living arts besides music. 
Of the regular galleries there are two, both 
of which merit more attention than they 


commonly get. The Lichtenstein Gallery 
can hardly be called a great one, and it must 
be admitted that among its fifteen hundred 
paintings one can find but few that repre- 
sent the best workmanship of the great 
masters. One must note, however, the por- 
trait of Perugino, by Raphael, and that of 
Wallenstein, by Vandyck —the latter one 
of the finest paintings of the kind in exist- 
ence. Guido’s “Charity,” Domenichino’s 
“Sibyl,” and Rubens’s six pictures repre- 
senting the history of Decius, are very fine 
indeed. But the rooms devoted to engray- 
ings are more important than those assigned 
to paintings, and there are few spots where 
a lover of old portraits and representations 
of ancient costume and life scenes will find 
so much to interest him as here. There are 
minor private collections thrown open to 
visitors during the Exposition which have 
each gems that should be seen—those of 
Count Czernin, Count Schénbrunn, and oth- 


} ers. The latter has a wonderful picture by 


Rembrandt—wonderful, if not very pleas- 
ing—“ The Blinding of Samson by the Philis- 
tines.” In the Esterhazy collection readers 
of Mrs. Jameson will be glad to see the re- 
markable picture of the ‘ Conception” (Ta- 
varone, 1590), in which the Virgin is repre- 


| sented as a dark-haired Spanish girl only 


nine or ten years of age. 

But it is in the Belvedere Gallery that the 
lover of art will find the fullest reward, if 
he can be patient enough to grope his way 
through the heterogeneous accumulation of 
splendors—a task not easy even with an ex- 
cellent catalogue for his guide. 

The Belvedere is one of the most valuable 
collections of pictures in the world, and it is 
the very worst arranged—in fact, it is hard- 
ly arranged at all, the various schools and 
different ages of art having to be picked out 
here and there from most incongruous quar- 
ters. In a chaotic Italian room you come 
dead upon a masterpiece of Poussin (contigu- 
ous with Salvator Rosa!), and after that will 


| be spared any shock at finding room after 


room made up of such medley company as 
Fra Bartolomeo and Carlo Delee, Murillo and 
Andrea del Sarto, to end with a Velasquez 
gem set amidst Flemish rubies! An artistic 
-almerston, were one conceivable, would be 
very certain to describe this gallery as a for- 
tuitous concourse of pictorial elements—not 
“atoms,” which would have to be interpreted 
in a very transcendental sense to express the 
immense value of these noble works. The 
Belvedere Gallery was not made to order, 
like those of Dresden, Munich, or London; 
it grew, as Austria grew, and its treasuyes 
bear trace of the ancient history and polit- 
ical constitution of the country, if it can be 
said to have a constitution. And this fact 
represents the peculiar value of it as com- 
pared with the majority of other European 
galleries. It may not have so many great 
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masterpieces, but the historical development 
of art in nearly every country is represented 
here, making it an invaluable collection for 
the art scholar or the critic. We are borne 
back to the fourteenth century, when a Ger- 
man school of art was just bourgeoning out, 
the main stem of it being in Bohemia. Then 
it was under the patronage of Carl I1V., who, 
much wiser than many later patrons of art- 
ists, preferred to give them good institutions 
and special advantages to fostering their 
love for the luxury of his palaces. So here 
we have the old Bohemian collection, show- 
ing strokes well worthy any artist’s study for 
their blended strength and sweetness. The- 
odorich of Prague, Nicolaus Wurmser, Thom- 
as of Mutina, and others, had founded a 
school different from the rest, but it perish- 
ed amidst the convulsions of the age, leaving 
the disjecta membra here. It is to be feared 
that if every picture in the Belvedere could 
tell its history, and should do so honestly, 
the relations would hardly redound to any 
reputation the Hapsburgs may have for pos- 
sessing an intuitive perception of the differ- 
ence between meum and tuum. We are told, 
however, by the Teutonic authorities that 
the gallery is “the result of a profuse liber- 
ality, the creation of powerful sovereigns, 
who enjoyed unlimited access to all those 
channels which poured forth their rich 
stream of the most precious treasures of art 
for the gratification of those who thirsted 
for them.” It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
the various countries parted with the treas- 
ures pleasantly. Be this as it may, the rule 
among empires in such matters is just that 
which is said to have originally rendered 
society possible in California—respect for 
such maxims as status quo, uti possidetis, by- 
gones be by-gones; above all, a remembrance 
that all palaces are.glass houses, and stone- 
throwing strictly prohibited. 


The two points in which to the art stu- 
dent the Belvedere presents the greatest at- 
tractions are in the specimens of Albrecht 
Diirer and a collection of Flemish and Ital- 
ian art made by Teniers. Maximilian I. was 
the personal friend of Albrecht Diirer. It 
was while that emperor resided at Prague 
that he learned to love literature and art, 
and, above all, to esteem Diirer. Most of 
the Diirer pictures at Vienna were brought 
there by him. Teniers was the friend of the 
Archduke Leopold Wilhelm, who was Gov- 
ernor-General of the Netherlands, and whose 
enthusiasm for the fine arts proved much 
more beneficial for Vienna than for the 
Dutch. This archduke employed David 
Teniers to go about and make a collection, 
particularly of Flemish pictures, for him. 
Teniers repaired to Brussels, and it really 
was the collection there made that forms the 
basis of the Belvedere Gallery ; for it must be 
remembered that the numerous little collee- 
tions which Austrian emperors, archdukes, 
and noblemen have been making for five hun- 
dred years or more had no reference whatey- 
er to a public gallery. Each was meant to 
decorate a palace or private mansion. When 
Teniers brought the collection he had made 
(1657), there was no room for it in the impe- 
rial palace, so the pictures were hung in a 
neighboring building, called the Stallburg. 
It seems to have become thus slightly de- 
tached from the person of royalty, and 
though a hundred years ago the pictures 
were transferred to a palace again, that 
building has ever since been the palace of 
the people. The princes for whom the Bel- 
vedere was built live, as art enables them, 
on its walls, there frescoed by Van der 
Hoeck, Solimene, Auerbach. The emperors 
and archdukes have discovered long ago 
that an individual can not monopolize great 
{treasures in this world without losing the 
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most real enjoyment of them, and so rill | 


after rill has come in from generation to 
generation as tributaries to swell the sin- 
gular collection. It only remains now that 
the physiognomical embodiment of the pop- 
ular collection in a popular establishment 
shall be made, and the old Belvedere—which 
is in a charming situation, on a hill outside 
the city—though built as the summer resi- 
dence of a prince (Eugene of Savoy, 1724), 
have its domestic features more completely 
sacrificed to the purposes of art. The two 
buildings called Upper and Lower Belvedere 
are separated by a beautiful garden. In the 
Upper there is one of the most remarkable 
collections of ancient armor, implements, or- 
naments, and historical relics in Europe. 


A thinking man, who knows that the evolu- | 


tion of art is a good deal more interesting 


than the evolution of animals, will find end- | 


less interest in these antiquities. He will 
sometimes, if he be also skillful, see the 
touches of three or four different races in 
the fabrication and ornamentation of a sin- 
gle sword, as their symbols will be blended 


and quartered on a single banner. The | 


chief use, really, of Europe to an American 
is that he may decipher the earlier chapters 
of his own biography before Time’s angels— 
Moth and Rust—shall have turned them to 
dust. 

As to the pictures themselves, there must 
be near two thousand of them; most of them 


are genuine (not all), and many of them are | 


unique. Some of the very best works of the 
Venetian school are here; among others, 
Giorgione’s “Eastern Geometers,” and P. 
Veronese’s “ Holy Family.” Raphael’s “ Ma- 
donna of the Garden” has some traits of the 
utmost elegance, and will repay long con- 
templation. Faraway in the fields the moth- 
er sits with her infant, and the infant St. 
John playing at her knee; there is some- 
thing very unconventional in her look, which 
is not that of a peasant (which Mary cer- 
tainly was not), but of a woman of good po- 
sition. Caracci’s “ Jesus and the Samaritan 
Woman” is also most beautiful—a very fine 
piece of the earlier realism. But one of the 
greatest of the pictures is Vandyck’s “ Christ 
Expiring.” Lonely in the air, the earth— 
save for one high bleak point of rock—being 
hid, no human being visible, nor trace of 
human work save the inhuman cross, the 
sufferer seems as it were to soar heavenward, 
with the supernal light already blending 
with his expression of pain. It is ‘a face 
whose pain is not agony, and whose grief 
has above it the sense of the words, “ Now 
is my soul glorified.” The pictures by Ru- 
bens in this gallery are the most notable of 


all the works by that artist. They will quite | 


revolutionize the idea one may have formed 
of him from his works elsewhere, which have 
gained him the reputation of having covered 
the walls of Europe with fat naked women, 


so realistic as to be almost obscene. The 
fourth room of the Belvedere is almost ey- 
tirely occupied by Rubens, and there is jy 
his pictures a tenderness, an elevation, and a 
nervous power which at once raise him to a 
new rank in the beholder’s estimate.“ [.o- 
yola casting out Devils,” “ Xavier raising the 
| Dead and healing the Sick among the Amer- 
}ican Indians,” “St. Ambrose denying the 
| Emperor Theodosius Admission into the 
Church at Milan on Account of his Thessalian 
Massacre” (a picture retouched by Vandyck) 
—these, and others, are certainly marvelous 
| works, and such as throw around the spec- 
| tator that spell which only genius can weave, 
| It seems astonishing that Rubens’s glow ing 
| colors should have lasted as they have done, 
He died in 1640, yet his pictures look almost 
as fresh as if just painted. One of the finest 
Vandycks in the world, if not the very finest, 
is here, “The Infant Christ crowning St. 
Rosalia.” Another incomparable work is 
Correggio’s “Io and the Cloud,” which exhib- 
its a softness of outline, a delicacy of flesh- 
tint in the exquisitely rounded limbs, simply 
perfect. The most famous picture in the 
gallery historically is the “Ecce Homo” of 
Titian, which belonged to Charles L, and 
/was sold by Oliver Cromwell. The artist 
has introduced into it his friend Aretino as 
| Pilate ; and Charles V. (in armor), the Sultan 
Soliman, and himself represent other per- 
sonages of the group. 
| None need be informed that Vienna is the 
metropolis of music. The visitor there finds 
himself floating about, as it were, in an 
ethereal musical sea. Even the brass-bands 
perform good music. The only difficulty on 
this musical score is, indeed, that the vari- 
| eties of harmony in Vienna are likely to form 
in the less sophisticated ear a medley some- 
thing like the ancient “ Quodlibet” (which 
still may be heard there occasionally), in 
which the persons of a company sing each a 
| different ballad simultaneously to one theme 
—a solemn hymn jostling a bacchanalian 
ditty. The opera is the most perfect in the 
world, the symphonies are the most perfect, 
and the sacred music also, and none of them 
can surpass the majesty with which the mili- 
tary band sends abroad through the air Goit 
erhalten Kaiser Franz. Generations of culture 
have gone to make the musical taste and 
the fine ear which have made this city the 
Mecca of musicians. It is common to ascribe 
the fact in a large measure to the patronage 
of the emperors, as it is to ascribe the pic- 
torial arts of Vienna to a similar cause. But 
|in both cases the artists have had to educate 
the emperors, and sometimes they have had 
hard enough work to do it. 

In the time of Charles VI. the celebrated 
Porpora lived at Vienna in poverty, finding 
little employment. “Too many trills,” pro- 
nounced the emperor. - Hasse having been 
asked by his majesty to write an oratorio, 
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proposed that Porpora should be asked to 
compose the music for it. The emperor re- 
luctantly consented, and Hasse gave Porpora 
a hint about trills, so that not one was in- 


troduced into the piece. The emperor, as he | 


listened, said, “’Tis quite a different thing ; 
there are no trills here.” 
conclusion there came a fugue by which the 


SB) |} 


But when at the | 


theme passed to another part, there were | 


four necessary notes which had a light oper- 
atic effect, the emperor burst into a laugh, 
it is said for the only time in his life, and 


from that hour Porpora’s fortune was made. | 


Mozart found it up-hill work too at Vienna. 


The people looked upon his thin pale face | 


and his light boyish hair with a kind of in- 
credulity. They could hardly imagine that 
the little man was more than an ambitious 
youth. It was just eighty-five years ago 
that he was trying to accomplish something 
there, but had almost more reputation for 
his good game of billiards than for music. 
At the time the two great librettists of 
Vienna were Metastasio and Abbé da Ponte 
—a man who passed twenty weary years as 
an Italian teacher in New York, where he 
died in utter destitution. This Abbé da 
Ponte wrote the drama of Don Giovanni, aft- 
er consultation with Mozart—who believed 
that the traditions of the wild nobleman 
formed a good theme for an opera—and wrote 
it in less time than any opera was ever writ- 
ten in before or since. He worked on it all 
day and all night, his wife keeping his wits 
awake by bringing in punch, his favorite 


drink, and so got it ready for some grand 
occasion in Prague. The opera-goers of 
Prague were delighted. Don Giovanni, after 
being thrice performed, was wafted to Vien- 
na on Bohemian raptures. 

At Vienna it fell dead. The Emperor 
Joseph sent for Mozart after the curtain had 
fallen, and said, “‘ Mozart, your music would 
do very well, but there are too many notes 

in it,” 
| “There are just as many as there ought 
| to be,” replied Mozart, deeply offended. 

This fine piece of imperial criticism may 
have got wind, for after this first rendering 
of Don Giovanni every body was in the habit 
of saying there was certainly great merit in 
the piece, “ but,” ete. Every body had some- 
thing to blame. Haydn, who lived in Vi- 
enna at the time, had great difficulty in per- 
suading the critics that they were fools. 
Being in a company one day when, in the 
absence of Mozart, the new opera was the 
subject of dispute, Haydn, in reply to a de- 
mand for his opinion, said, “I am not ea- 
pable of judging in this dispute: all that I 
know is that Mozart is certainly the great- 
est composer now in existence.” Haydn 
himself suffered considerably from the cavils 
of the critics, but his genius met with a re- 
ciprocal recognition from Mozart. On one 
occasion a composer of some merit, but of a 
jealous disposition, was expatiating on the 
defects of Haydn, when Mozart broke out 
with the abrupt reply, “Sir, if you and I 
were melted down together, we could not 
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make one Haydn!” Mozart gracefully ded- 
icated his quatuors to Haydn, as one from 
whom he had learned that species of compo- 


| Strauss principle in nature lives, and in En- 
rope the Vienna conductor will always be a 
| Strauss, even as the title of an old firm will 


sition. Notwithstanding the emperor’s in-| remain to preserve a marketable good-will, 


ability to appreciate Don Giovanni, he was 
personally fond of Mozart, who returned his 
affection. Frederick the Great offered the 
composer a situation at Berlin, with a salary 
of five thousand florins, in place of the mis- 
erable sum of eight hundred ($400) which 
he was getting at Vienna. While he was 
hesitating Joseph II. called on him and said, 

“ Mozart, you are going to leave me.” 

“No, never will I leave your majesty,” 
said the tender-hearted composer, bursting 
into tears. 

Beethoven had a better experience, for 
Vienna recognized his genius from the start. 
When he brought out his fifth symphony 
there before a vast audience, the crowd rose 
to their feet shouting their plaudits. Bee- 
thoven, who had conducted the piece him- 
self, did not turn around to accept their ap- 
plause, until at last a member of the orches- 


tra took him gently by the shoulders and | 


turned his face that he might see the up- 
standing audience waving their hats and 
handkerchiefs. The audience then for the 
first time remembered that the artist who 
had been so charming their ears was himself 
stone-deaf. Beethoven, when he beheld the 
scene, sat down on a chair and wept like ¢ 
child. And many were they that wept with 
him. 

It is curious to remark how all the mu- 
sical ability of that generation gravitated to 
Vienna. Each man went there to receive 
his stamp: success at Vienna made him cur- 
rent in every part of Europe. Beethoven, 
Mozart, Haydn, Moscheles, Hummel, Kalk- 
brenner, Albrechtberger, Salieri, Thalberg— 
nay, it is impossible to give the catalogue of 
the great composers whom Vienna has had 
the chief hand in moulding. It is not fair 
to look upon musical Vienna to-day from the 
high stand-point thus furnished. The great 
musical age of Germany has passed away, 
leaving for the moment an interregnum 
upon which Wagner is pedestaled with his 
eyes fixed upon the music of the future. 
But it is no small thing, while one is wait- 
ing for that vision to become realized, or in 
the intervals (too frequent) when one can 
not hear the great strain of its prophet, to 
have one’s time slip pleasantly on to the 
matchless movements of Strauss. Let no 
one imagine that he has enjoyed every mu- 
sical sensation until, fresh from a bright 
day’s voyage on the noblest river in Europe, 
he has listened to The beautiful blue Danube, 
as rendered by the orchestra of Strauss. 
But is not Strauss dead? Is this the same 
Strauss? Do not ask such questions at Vi- 
enna. Strauss never dies. Various con- 
ductors of that name have passed away, and 
others will no doubt follow them; but the 


whether there be persons living who bear 
the names in it or not. 

“Are you the great Strauss ?” asked some 
one of the distinguished heretical author of 
the Leben Jesu. 

“No,” replied the modest author; “he re- 
sides at Vienna.” 

And, indeed, to have seen the conductor 
who composed the great Strauss waltzes lead 
an orchestra on a grand occasion is to have 
witnessed a certain kind of greatness. His 
baton waves like that of one of Napoleon’s 
field-marshals ; each instrument seems sus- 
pended at his finger tips; or one might say 
that a subtle galvanism issued from his 
movements, which breathed over strings and 
through the pipes, making them yield xo- 
lian strains in response to a single mind. 

Scarcely less perfect is the orchestra at 
the Grand Opera. It gives the same idea of 
the absolute perfection of instruments and 
of drill. Has there been going on in Vienna 
a system of natural selection by violin-breed- 
ing and fluticulture? And as for the opera 
itself, there is certainly no place in Europe 
where it is so fine in every respect. I had 
the good fortune to be present there on the 





evening when the hitherto proscribed Dic 
Judin of Halévy was rendered. So long as 
| the law prevented intermarriage between 
| Jews and Christians the authorities did not 
| think it wise to allow the performance of 
| an opera whose very exciting plot turns upon 
/the betrothal of a beautiful Jewess (as is 
supposed) and a Christian nobleman. A 
cardinal hunts the young Jewess to death, 
and as she sinks into the flames to which 
she has been condemned—a fate she prefers 
to the renunciation of her religion—the old 
Israelite who is her reputed father informs 
the cardinal that it is his (the cardinal’s) 
own daughter, the secret of whose where- 
abouts the prelate has long been trying to 
discover. It will be seen that there were 
double reasons for suppressing a play which 
involyed both a legal and an ecclesiastical 
scandal. But now, the memorable struggle 
about the Concordat having resulted favor- 
ably to the Jews, the prohibition of an opera 
which had already gained fame at Paris was 
withdrawn, and it was immediately an- 
nounced. The audience was the most re- 
markable I ever saw. Every seat had been 
purchased at a heavy price for weeks before- 
hand, chiefly by Jews, and the stalls, dress 
circle, and private boxes were filled with 
beautiful Jewesses dressed in the most radi- 
ant costumes. As I think of the scene there 
comes before me a vision of lustrous dia- 
monds and more lustrous eyes, rich Oriental 
‘complexions se€ off with Byzantine colors 





and costumes, wavy masses of black hair, 
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ind faces kindled with proud enthusiasm. 

The late emperor was present, and the pretty 

Jewesses looked up to the man who had 

confessed himself unfit to reign with a defi- 

ant air, While he looked down on the semi- 

political scene with a kind of stupefaction 

which well represented the horror of the old 

conservative families, the head of one of | 
which is said to have received a paralytic | 
stroke when he heard of this Concordat busi- 

Prince Lichtenstein, who is said to 

be the miniature monarch with an army of 

two and a half soldiers, was also present 

with an aid-de-camp of Maximilian of Mex- 

The opera is certainly a magnificent | 
one. The scenic display was surpassingly | 
gorgeous, and, in the ballet introduced, the | 
famous and beautiful danseuse Stadelmeyer 
seemed to float through the movements like 

a winged spirit. Halévy is greatest in his 
Jewish subjects. His music in the Prodigal 
Son is thrilling, and that in the Wandering 
Jew is sometimes really great, but in the 

Jewess he has poured the full flame of his 
If the unfolding of the horrors of 

hell in the Wandering Jew has called from 

him some of the most weird descriptive 

chords ever heard, the earthly hell which 

priesthoods have kindied for the whole race 

of wanderers has elicited a depth of tragical 

passion Which almost curdles the blood. The | 
red-masked burners of the Jewess were an- | 
ticipations of devils. Under some of the 
sympathetic storms of his violins the audi- 
ence moved and bent as trees under a strong 
wind. The character of the old Jew was | 
represented by Sontheim, himself a Jew, | 
with a vividness and realistic strength that | 
inspired awe and terror even among the | 
spell-bound auditors. 

Though the opera and the dance have, | 
in the absence of any very great composer, 
become the chief forms in which one hears 
music in public at Vienna, there is no city 
in which there are more clubs and circles 
for the cultivation of the art in its more 
Nay, even among the 
common people, Beethoven is still the most 
romantic hero, and on All-§onls Day, when 
it is the custom of the Viennese to lay 
wreaths of immortelles on tombs, that of 
Beethoven is pretty sure to receive the lar- 
gest number of tributes, and next to his the | 
graves of Mozart (doubtful), Schubert, and 
the poet Grillparzer. The story of his re- 
lation with the Countess Guicciardi, and | 
how she deserted him for an aristocratic al- 
liance, is still the legend of many a draw- 
ing-room; while the radicals will still re- | 
member over their beer with what grand | 
rage the old man tore up a score of the he- | 
roic symphony composed at Bernadotte’s re- | 
quest in honor of Napoleon, when he learn- | 
ed that the First Consul had assumed the | 
imperial crown. Dear to the Viennese also | 
is the memory of Schubert, born among | 
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them in humble life, living among them as 
boy chorister, as court singer, as composer, 
until death snatched him away in early life. 
It is the custom of various personages of 
high rank to have musical assemblies at 
their houses, in which the finest classical 
music may be heard. During the years in 
which Mr. A. W. Thayer, the well-known 
diarist of Dwight’s Journal, remained there, 
while making his researches concerning Bee- 
thoven, he was the lion of these companies, 
and few Americans are so well known in 
Vienna as he. On one occasion the grace- 
ful and accomplished Baroness de S—— 
was anxiously looking out for him to come 
to her musical soirée in company with the 
American minister. Mr. Motley came, but 
without Mr. Thayer. The disappointed 
baroness pressed Mr. Motley to know why 
the biographer of Beethoven had not come, 
until he whispered that the want of a dress- 
coat had somewhat to do with the matter. 
“Why did he not come without any coat?” 
cried out the baroness, who almost shed tears 


| to think of what social usage had cost her. 


These assemblies are very charming, and 
those who are musical have very little diffi- 
culty in obtaining introductions to them, as 
art dissolves to a considerable extent the 
barriers which otherwise rigidly separate 
persons who have unequal numbers of quar- 
ters or other mysterious marks on their 
coats of arms. Usually a gentleman may 
enter an aristocratic company in Austria 
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without any coat more comfortably than 
without a coat of arms. And it is proverb- 
ial in South Germany that no heraldic de- 
vice can be depended upon unless it was 
made out and engraved in Vienna. In ev- 
ery part of Europe, however, the American 
or the Oriental man enters into aristocratic 
society with much more facility than the 
European. 

To return for a moment to the great com- 
posers: it may interest some to know that, 
notwithstanding the brilliant career of Mo- 
zart at Vienna, the place of his burial is un- 
known, and every personal trace of him in 
the city is lost, save only his house in the 
Rauhenstein Gasse, now a wine shop (with, 


by odc! coincidence, ornamentation of music- | 


al instruments on its front), the poor deal 
table at which he wrote, and the MS. of his 
Requiem. Of Beethoven (whom they call 
Tondichter, or Tone-poet, instead of Ton- 
kiinstler) the house and the tomb are shown 
on the road to Wiihringe, and I have seen a 
funeral card, issued at the time of his death, 
the style of which indicates that it was felt 


then to be an important event. The card is | 


in translation as follows: 

“Tnvitation to Louis van Beethoven’s funeral, which 
will take place March 29, at 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 

“The company will assemble in the house of the de- 
ceased, in the Schwarz Panier House, No. 200, on the 
Glacis, before the Scotch Gate. The procession will 
go from thence to the Trinity Church, at the P. P. 
Minorites, in the Alser Street. 

“The musical world experienced the irreparable 
loss of this celebrated composer on the 26th of March, 
1827, at 6 o’clock in the evening. Beethoven died of 
dropsy, in the 56th year of his age, after having re- 
ceived the holy sacraments. 

“The day of the exequies will be made known here- 
after by L. van Beethoven’s admirers and friends.” 

Beethoven’s funeral was very imposing. 
The coffin was borne by the most eminent 
composers of the city—Hummel, Seyfried, 
and others. It was attended by the leading 
authors, poets, and actors—Grillparzer, Czer- 
ny, ete.—to the number of thirty-six, all 
bearing torches, and wearing roses and lilies 
on their arms. At the grave poems by Grill- 
parzer, Castelli, and Baron von Schlecta 
were read, and Hummel laid on the coffin 
as it descended three wreaths of laurel. 
Then for the first time the Miserere was per- 
formed. Beethoven had composed it thir- 
teen years before, and the MS. had fallen 
into the hands of Herr Haslinger, who now 
brought it forth, and the great composer was 
accompanied to his rest by one of the sweet- 
est themes that ever came from his own great 
soul. While the composer was dying his 
friend Seyfried was sitting through the 
night arranging the words of the Miserere 
to this equale, and at the funeral the vast 
multitude assembled were indescribably 
thrilled and moved by what seemed the last 
farewell of the spirit of Beethoven. 

With all the social conservatism in Vien- 
na, and the hardness of the aristocracy—the 


noblemen being more like kings than even 

the Junkers of Prussia before Bismarck com- 

pelled these to commit hari-kari—one can 

not help being struck by the degree of free- 

dom allowed in that city. It is said, indeed, 

not to be found in other cities under Aus- 

trian rule, poor Prague, especially, being un- 

der such surveillance that many of the best 

plays are prohibited to its theatres. In Vi- 

enna Herr Etienne, an old revolutionist of 

1848, who edits the Free Press, informed me 

that he was able to write as much radicalism 

as he pleased in his paper without interfer- 

ence from the police. I remember on one 

occasion, while visiting the celebrated crypt 

in which the remains of the emperors are 

preserved in fine coftins loaded with wreaths, 
our party paused for some time at that of 

the late Prince Maximilian, who was shot in 
Mexico. It was inscribed by the emperor, 
“ To our dear brother, who was shot by Mex- 

ican barbarians.” Two Germans present 

commented upon the inscription in their 
own language, and very audibly to the com- 
pany present—one declaring that the Mexi- 
cans had served “our dear brother” just 
| right, the other expressing the belief that 
| the emperor had helped to send his brother 
| away through jealousy of his greater attain- 
|ments and popularity, and fear of his tend- 
ency to radicalism, and that he (the emperor) 
was by no means sorry when he heard of the 
prince’s tragical end. Such free talk as this 
one continually hears in the cafés. The free- 
dom accorded to religious heresy is equally 
great. One hears continually loud theolog- 
ical discussions going on in public rooms, 
where Greeks, Arminians, and Catholics as- 
semble. There is very apt to be present, 
also, a Unitarian, whose arguments some- 
| times make one fancy himself in the atmos- 
phere of Boston. In Transylvania there are 
near two hundred Unitarian congregations, 
with a very systematic organization, and 
some allege that this form of belief is spread- 
ing to Vienna and other parts of Austria. In 
the public libraries one sees shelves high up 
inscribed “ Verbotene Biicher,” and on them 
heretical theology is curiously mingled with 
works of immoral tendency, such as ous- 
seau’s Confessions, Ovid’s Art of Love, ete.; 
but these shelves have become so little pro- 
hibited, and so popular, that it is doubtful 
whether the warning does not act rather as 
a guide to the heretically or pruriently dis- 
posed. 

The most quiet and aristocratic quarter 
of Vienna is the “ Tein,” where are the state- 
ly palaces of the Lichtensteins, the Stahrem- 
bergs, the Esterhazys, ete. These noble fam- 
ilies are looked upon with much awe, as is 
natural, the Austrian monarchy being lim- 
ited by the nobility. In Russia the Czar can 
deprive a nobleman of his hereditary do- 
minions, but it is not so in Austria. The 
present emperor is the first who ever set 
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aside the will of the nobility. There are 
three hundred of these families, ten ducal, 
the chief of these being the Lichtensteins, 
Schwarzenbergs, Lobskowitzes, and Ester- 
hazys. They are entitled Regents, and 
have body-guards. They are by birthright 
Knights of the Golden Fleece, and the fleece 
symbol may be seen on the cornices of their 
houses. Their fortunes are immense. Though 
the Esterhazy fortune has been diminished 
by one or two young spendthrifts, it is larger 
than the revenues of the kings of Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg, and Saxony put together. 
How formidable is the power of these fam- 
ilies was shown by an incident that occurred 
in 1805. During the war with Napoleon 
Prince Appony was intrusted with the Aus- 
trian forces on the Danube. After the cap- 
ture of the Austrian army at Ulm this prince 
was ordered to destroy a wooden bridge near 
Vienna; he disobeyed the order, and Napo- 
leon’s pursuit, facilitated by this bridge, re- 
sulted in the disaster at Austerlitz. All Eu- 
rope expected that Prince Appony would be 
shot; but he was only temporarily banished, 
not from Austria, but from the imperial head- 
quarters! His descendant is now Austrian 
embassador in France, where his memory is 
blessed. As for the age of these great fam- 
ilies, who can estimate it? In the Ester- 
hazy there is a chart of the family tree 
which represents it coming out of the stom- 
ach of Adam! 

In these houses there is not only a great 
deal of refinement and culture, but also of 
mirth and entertainment. The children are 
well taught, the tutor being ordinarily a 
lawyer or a divitle. Their little brains are 
said to be terribly overtasked, as it is 
thought they must learn all languages in 
such a polyglot empire. In many of the 
palaces there are rooms fitted for private 
theatricals, and there is no end to the mas- 
querades, tableaux vivants, and balls. The 
favorite dance is still the old “ chain dance,” 
upon which more modern Terpsichorean gems 
have been threaded; in it the company 
winds like a serpent from room to room, 
through corridor and hall, until at last the 
sinuous form breaks up into waltzes, which 
pass from one species to another, ending in 
the giddy whirl of the German. 

Considering that Viennasuecessfully claims 
the honor of having established the first uni- 
versity in Europe (1333, says Bouterwek), 
one is surprised to find so few literary char- 
acters in high society in Vienna, or indeed in 
any other. The possession of a fine univer- 
sity did not prevent Hartmann Schopper, 
the most scholarly editor of the Reineke 
Fuchs, from having to sleep, Diogenes fash- 
ion, in a barrel in the streets of Vienna, just 
three hundred years ago, until Josias Haf- 
nagel gave him shelter; and the flourishing 
condition of the same institution there now 
does not avail to render the city the great 


é 


literary centre that it ought to be. It is to 
be feared that few things thrive in Austria 
in which the court is not interested, and as 
its earlier despotism has acted as an extin- 
guisher on the fine genius of Bohemia, its 
indifference has prevented the intellect of 
Austria from lighting up at all. It is prob- 
able that such a poet as Grillparzer would 
have found a welcome at court in any other 
capital, but at Vienna he was, and is, hardly 
known except by the lower classes. He 
held some petty office, bringing him an 
amount equal to $250; and when some of 
his friends petitioned the emperor (1828) for 
his promotion to a place that would bring 
$600, the monarch exclaimed, “ Let me alone 
with your Grillparzers: he would make 
verses instead of reports.” After his jour- 
ney to Italy, and when he had grown out of 
the phase of his genius which produced 
Schicksalstiick (an imitation of Werner) to 
that which could thrill audiences with the 
subtle passion of Medea, he was taken up 
by the Imperial Burg Theatre as its poet at 
a salary of $1000. But that sort of ocenpa- 
tion which quickened the genius of Schiller 
depressed that of Grillparzer, and I suppose 
there have been few men of equal power who 
have left so littke monument of it. Hart- 
mann, too, had a good deal of genius, which 
came to little. Somehow but few men of 


genius are born among the aristocracy, or no 
doubt they would make much of them, as they 


did of Von Hammer, the Orientalist. The 
Germans have their own theory of this mat- 
ter, and say that when the Austrian govern- 
ment by its despotism and espionage stopped 
the German immigration that was coming 
to it along the Danube, it committed intel- 
lectual suicide. It was an ancient impolicy, 
and it enabled the imported Faber, of Suabia, 
to earn at Vienna the title of “ Mallet of 
Heretics” by stamping the first germs of 
Protestantism in Luther’s time. Since then 
the only genius in Austria—i. e., the Ger- 
man—has dwelt in poor attics, industriously 
pursuing useless knowledge. In this house 
Meelzel devoted royal powers to the fashion- 
ing of an automaton trumpeter, and in that 
other Faber worked twenty-five years to 
produce his talking machine. However, we 
will not forget that Michaelis is proving al- 
most as terrible a “Mallet” to bishops as 
Johann Faber, Bishop of Vienna, was to the 
Lutherans in the dawn of the Reformation. 
Were the Old Catholic scholar to make an 
appeal straight to the reason and conscience 
of the people, there would be, I am _ per- 
suaded, far more hope for the new move- 
ment in Vienna than at Munich; but the 
effort to convince the priests is hopeless. 
The ignorance of the rural Austrian priest 
is quite unfathomable. Berthold Auerbach 
relates that he once walked a little with one 
of these priests during the revolutionary ex- 
citements in ’48. ‘We walked some dis- 
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tance,” says Auerbach, “and the conversa-| Vienna does not hold a very high position 
tion turning on religious subjects, the priest | in Europe as a patron of fine art, nor has 
said, ‘Ay, the liberty-men would lord it} contributed much in that line, that city js 
over the great God, but the great God is far| to be credited with having given to the 
too great for them. All the mischief comes | world Eugene von Guérard. This vigorous 
from philosophical religion.’ I asked what | painter, who has won a good name in Amer- 
he meant, and he replied, ‘ Philosophical) ica especially, was the son of the court 
religion comes from Rousseau, in France. | painter in Vienna at the beginning of this 
His friends once said to him, ‘‘ We have no century, but his genius was developed in 
drums nowadays.” To which he answered, | Italy, and his individuality was found only 
“ Skin men, and make drums of their hides.” | amidst the wild grandeurs of Australia, where 
Now that’s philosophical religion, and it all | he went, never to return, though often solic- 
comes from Rousseau, who died anno 5.’ All| ited, I am told, by the court in which his 








the objections I made were vain; the priest | 
resolutely maintained that he had himself 

read in a book in the convent that this was | 
called philosophical religion.” 

In what I have just written I have not 

meant to disparage the literary gifts which | 
Austria has given to the world. Nay, I am 
persuaded that it is much more through the 
ignorance of the world generally that the 
fine specimens of Austrian genius are not 
more widely known than through any lack 
of such specimens, Thus in the English 
Beeton’s Biographical Dictionary one finds 
mention of Grynwus, an old and dull editor 
of Greek books in Vienna, who has attained | 
the honor because he once visited England ; 
but Anastasius Griin, who might well occu- 
py this particular place, is not mentioned, 
nor in any English authorities will one find 
any trace of the existence of him, or of Ladis- 
laus Pyrker, Nicolaus Lenan, or even Von 
Hammer-Purgstall. If Americans are not 
familiar with what Griin has done, I advise | 
them to forthwith look into the charming 

translations of various verses of his by the 

Rey. C. T. Brooks, of Newport. Griin was | 
not, indeed, born in Vienna, but in the Aus- | 
trian duchy of Carniola, but he won his | 
fame by his Spaziergange eines Wiener Poeten. 
It is significant, however, that this work 
was published at Hamburg, and his Gedichte 
at Leipsic., Lenau, too, is full of mystical | 
depth and purity, and Mr. Brooks has, if I} 
remember rightly, rendered some of his verses 

also into his sympathetic English. One must 
net, indeed, forget that one of the leading | 
contributions to the philosophical science of 
this age has just come from Vienna—name- 
ly, Roskoff’s History of the Devil. But at the 
same time it is impossible not to see that it 
stands like a solitary column in an arid the- 
ological desert. Baron von Prokesch-Osten | 
(a Styrian) is certainly a man who has shown | 
fine powers as a numismatist and a thinker, 

and if a mathematical professorship in Aus- 

tria had been able to compete with the 

temptation of a position of private secretary 

to Prince Schwarzenberg, he might have 
built up a nobler fame than that of a reac- 
tionary diplomatist, and adhered to the stud- | 
ies which he abandoned, and to which he re- | 
turned to bring the homage of his gray hairs. | 
Although, as I have already intimated, | 





father (Bernard) flourished. 

But if we turn from literature and fine 
art to see what Vienna has done and is do- 
ing, we shall find that she has cultivated a 
power of beautiful workmanship unequaled 
in any other city of Europe. Vienna alone 
among highly civilized and manufacturing 
cities has the blood to sympathize with the 
Byzantine love of having every thing beauti- 
ful, whatever be the coarse utility to which 
it is devoted. The kitchen skewer must 
have an ornamental head, like a golden 
hair-pin. And Vienna is the only Euro- 
pean city which is in a position to know 
completely the wants and tastes of the 
East. Hence a stranger roams among the 
shops endlessly, as under woven spells. The 
clocks kill time by their beauty while they 
record it; the shawls are of the magic-car- 
pet kind, that transport one to far-off realms 
of beauty ; and there is a touch of transcend- 
entalism in their meerschaum pipes. What 
stearine works are these! Who can ever 
burn a candle irreverently after seeing here 
a huge grotto, with stala@tites and a noble 
white bear, all artistically done in stearine! 
Beautiful bronzes, heraldic engravings, the- 
atrical decorations, cabinets, glass—all these 
things in Vienna show where its genius is at 
work. They have a way, too, of calling their 
shops by pretty names—‘ Laurel Wreath,” 
“L’Amour,” ete. 

One may find much that is curious, if less 
beautiful, in the markets—the parrot mar- 
ket, the monkey market, and the Hofmarkt, 
where the old women, called Fratschelwei- 
ber, chatter quite as unintelligibly as the an- 
imals just named. One need not follow the 
plan of the Emperor Joseph, who is said to 
have gone to the market incognito and kick- 
ed over a basket of eggs in order to hear the 
Fratschelweiber’s vocabulary of expletives ; 
he will hear enough of it without that. 
And then, too, he will see the wretched 
Croats, who seem to be under a doom to for- 
ever sell strings of onions like that which 
binds poor Jews in so many cities to the 
merchandise of old clothes. The Croats are, 
indeed, a much more despised race in Vienna 
than the Jews, the Germans especially hav- 
ing never forgotten the part they bore in 
the butcheries of 1848. 

“They have yet to pay for the blood of 
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Robert Blum,” said an aged German to me, 
as a party of Croats passed by. “I saw 
them looking on with laughter—so many 
hyenas—when the great man was executed. 
He said ere he fell, ‘ From every drop of my 
blood a martyr of freedom will arise.’ It 
doesn’t look like it now, but it will come— 
it will come.” 

In the year 1583 Elise Plainacherin, sev- 
enty years of age, was, after torture, con- 
demned to be bound to a horse’s tail at the 
so-called “‘ Giinseweide,” near Vienna, and 
there dragged, after which she was burned 
alive. The Bishop of Vienna, Kaspar Neu- 
deck, saying mass over her granddaughter, 
whom she had bewitched, announced that 
“this maiden had, on the 14th of August, 
1583, been happily freed from all her devils 
—12,652 in number—and would now enter 
the cloister of St. Laurentia.” The multitude 
of the demons which were said to have pos- 
sessed this girl is the reflection of the vast 
number of ancient pagan deities which from 
time to time were believed in at this spot, 
where so many religions were alternately 
triumphant and overwhelmed. Christianity 
demonized all these deities, but for ages they 
were supposed to haunt every tree and fount- 
ain, and to waylay every traveler for good 
or ill, according to the treatment—as the 
offering of a bit of bread and meat, or the 
withholding of the same—they received. 
One old tree survives from the ancient Wien- 
wald, which we may suppose to have been 
originally regarded as haunted by excep- 
tionally potent deities. It is close to the 
cathedral, and some antiquarians believe 
that the cathedral was built where it is in 
order to inherit or borrow some of the sanc- 
tity with which the tree was invested in the 
popular mind. Those who are interested in 
such subjects will find mention of this curious 
object in Mr. Ferguson’s Tree and Serpent Wor- 
It is called the “ Stock am Eisen,” the 
trunk and few branches that remain (fastened 
to a wall) being literally changed to iron by 
the nails which have been driven into it for 
good Inck. We must look to Thibet to find 
the general use of the nail as a charm. (So 
carefully does cunning history drop the grains 
that we may track her in every by-way to 
her hiding-place!) There is another curious 
bit of plant lore in Vienna also—namely, an 
old picture in the library of the goddess of 
invention presenting a mandrake to Dios- 
corides. Near to the two figures is a dog in 
convulsions, showing how universal was the 
legend that the shriek of the mandrake when 
torn from the earth being fatal to any being 
hearing it, a dog had to be tied to it and 
whistled to, when in rushing to his master 
he would pull up the root, expire, and leave 
the magic charm to be detached at will. The 
goddess of invention was perhaps the last 
goddess ever invented, which adds interest 
to this queer picture. It is, however, mainly 
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as they have been merged into Roman Cath- 
olic legends that the old mythology is pre- 
served. Many persons are astounded at the 
utter childishness of many of the Church 
legends and marvels in Catholic countries, 
simply because they do not observe the rela- 
tion they bear to the original mythology of 
the place. A North German philosopher has 
quoted a Vienna legend of which much is 
made as an instance of the paltriness and 
childishness to which I have referred. At 
Klosterneuburg, a quiet village eight miles 
out, this worthy Protestant was shown the 
stump of a tree and a veil, from which the 
famous monastery of the place grew, as it 
were, and about which the piety and offer- 
ings of the district cluster. On listening to 
hear the romance of the stump and the veil, 
it proved to be as follows: Leopold was a 
margrave in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies who two centuries after his death was 
canonized by Pope Innocent VIII.—the pope 
that issued the great bull against witches 
under which so many thousands were burned, 
because the Innocents were too pious to 
“shed blood.” However, Margrave Leopold 
may have been a canonizable man for aught 
the world knows. One day, says the legend, 
he, with his spouse, the Margravine Agnes, 
was standing on the summit of Leopolds- 
berg scanning the landscape with a view to 
fix upon a suitable spot for the location of 
a monastery, whereupon a gust of wind ecar- 
ried away the lady’s veil. Many persons 
searched for the veil, but in vain. Nine 
years after, when Leopold was hunting, he 


found the veil, as good as new, hanging on an 
elder-tree on the spot where the Klosterneu- 
burg now stands, the margrave regarding 
the locality for the monastery as having 


been thus miraculously pointed out. The 
disgust with which a man of common-sense 
listens to a sacristan relating this feeble 
story over the log and rag which are the 
cloister’s most sacred relics is’ only height- 
ened as he learns that the Emperor Maxi- 
milian considered this spot so sacred that 
he intrusted to the place the archducal cor- 
onet of Austria, which remains on the head 
of Leopold’s statue, a huge copy of it in iron 
being raised over one of the towers. But 
examined in the light of mythological sci- 
ence, the story is valuable for preserving 
three elements of pre-Christian and pagan 
lore—the sanctity of the number nine, the 
sanctity of the veil (type of ascetic chastity 
in the East, inherited by all brides, and de- 
voutly associated with Mary), and, above 
all, the sanctity of the elder-tree, which in 


| nearly every part of Germany and of Scan- 


dinavia was anciently believed to be the 
home of the goddess Huldah (whose name 
probably came from elder), and the abode 
of the elves who were her servants. 

One other trace of tree-worship survives 


| in various parts of the country, in a custom 
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known as the “Church-wake.” Ona certain | grove, of which only the “Stock am Eisen” 
day of the year the young men of a village | remains, that building and its superb steeple 
are accustomed to cut a tree out of the wood, | have always seemed to me to form one of 
and having stripped it of bark and planed it | the best emblems in Europe of how the 
neatly, to raise it in the centre of a pavilion, | Christian faith, ascending above all others, 
which is consecrated to the “ Church-wake.” | was nevertheless compelled to bear on it 
They adorn this pole with garlands and rib- | many of the earlier religions amidst which 
bons, and various emblems of rural life and | it grew. On its roof, in its cornices, inside 
work—an apple, a small sheaf of wheat, ete. | of it, are found a fauna and flora of its own: 
Then they raise to the top of it a small fir- | mosses and lichens and curious grasses grow 
tree. Having done this, they repair each to | on it; crows, jackdaws, hawks, and bats find 
some house in the village wherein resides a | it a comfortable domicile. And similarly the 
maiden, and each of these is escorted to the | myths and superstitions which haunted the 
pavilion, none being neglected. There they | uncultured imagination of man have climbed 
dance around the pole and the fir-tree all | into the creed, and nestle in the ceremonial 
night. It used to be a general understand- | inside of it. It is the darkest church in En- 
ing, and it survives in the more remote dis- | rope. In its erypt are hundreds of the un- 
tricts, that a youth might kiss every maid he | buried, uncoffined dead, whose mummied 
met on Church-wake Day, whether he had | forms, thrown there in the time of some 
ever seen her before or not. A superstition | great plague, remain to suggest the thou- 
so agreeably surrounded is apt to live a long | sands who perished ere this proud monument 
time. of religious victory could be raised. It is 
The impression I have received in Vienna, | marked all over, too, with the strange, wild 
however, is that the people in that immediate | history of Austria. The bells were cast from 
vicinity are by no means so superstitious as | Turkish cannon captured during the famous 
those of Germany. The many fauna and flora | siege. The crescent still stands which was 
of superstition, in a country where many re- | raised to induce the Turkish bombs to spare 
ligions must be tolerated, each with its own | the tower. And on the roof is spread out 
stock of legends, has, on the whole, had a/|the double-headed eagle, wrought in the 
tendency to liberate the minds of the people ; | tiles of the roof, each eye four gilt tiles, each 
for each Church is able to detect and deride | beak thirty tiles, and a distance of 180 feet 
all superstitions save its own, and so each va- | lying between tip and tip of the outstretch- 
riety suffers exposure. Moreover, there is a | ed wings. This one sees from the top of the 
tremendous law in Austria which prohibits | steeple, reached by 700 steps, the greatest 
any one from getting married who can not | artificial height in the world. 
read and write, the result of which is that Early in the spring the Viennese betake 
every child born in wedlock inherits some | themselves to the various retreats in the 
degree of education. There are, however, | neighborhood, where most of the social en- 
many customs which I think owe their ori- | joyments take place during the warm weath- 
gin to old superstitions, even though these |er. There are no people who better under- 
may not be any longer associated with them | stand the luxuries of the dolce far niente, and 
in the popular mind. The little invocation | one may see it in perfection at Véslau and 
which any one finds uttered over him by all | at Baden. If one of the explanations of the 
who happen to hear him sneeze is probably | ancient Roman name of Vienna, Vindobona, 
to be referred to the age when all involun- | which makes it mean good wine, be correct, 
tary agitations of the body, from St. Vitus’s | it was probably given because of the prolific 
dance down to sneezing, were supposed to be | vintages of Véslau, though I fear there may 
the work of tricky little demons, which had | be two opinions as to the excellence of the 
to be exorcised. And I think it must have | wine they produce. One vine-grower, how- 
been to some such primitive explanation of | ever, gave me an excellent glass of red wine, 
the whooping-cough that there has grown | which he declared was too good to sell. The 
up in Austria the unique custom of treat- | final cause for the existence of a town amidst 
ing that disease by administering the rod. | these vintages seems to be the admirable 
When the child is seized with one of the | swimming-bath around which it has grown. 
coughing fits the rod is vigorously applied. | This bath is really beautiful. It is a large 
The physicians declare that this strange cus-| marble basin, oval, some thirty yards in 
tom has been preserved because it is effect- | greatest length, and about twenty yards in 
ual. The whooping-cough, they allege, is | width, filled with fresh-water, clear as erys- 
rather a nervous affection than any thing | tal. The smooth bottom is plainly seen, 
else, and the flogging, besides being a good |even where the water is twenty feet in 
counter-irritant, rouses the child to an ex-|depth. This basin is fringed with little al- 
ercise of the will, which often suppresses a | coves, and the handsome youths standing in 
cough. front of them, preparing for a plunge, look 
Whether it be or be not that the great |like so many Apollos. A dozen o7 more 
St. Stephen’s Cathedral was founded on a|of them were English, and they were the 
place previously hallowed by asacred pagan | most shapely and statuesque fellows there. 
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Charles Kingsley has lately been preaching 
to the English people in a dolorous way 
about their physical degeneracy ; but I can 
well believe what is told of him, that his 
muscular Christianity is a phase of his later 
life, and that in his university days he pored 
over books during play-hours. He read and 
re-read, no doubt, about the superb statues 
of ancient Greece, which he now holds up 
before the English youth to show them how 
inferior they are to such forms—forms, one 
may be pretty sure, which were ideals com- 
bined from many models. Kingsley did in- 
deed study his books to good advantage, 
and no one could wish one of them unread; 
ut he might have not learned poetry less, 
perhaps, while he would have estimated the 
physical character of his young contempo- 
raries better, had he oftener gone on such 
long-vacation expeditions as that which Ar- 
thur Clough has made into one of the finest 
poems in our language. Clough could see 
the Greek god in his Oxonian comrade : 
‘ Yes, it was he, on the ledge, bare-limbed, an Apollo, 
down-gazing, 
Eying one moment the beauty, the life, ere he flung 
himself into it; 
Eying through eddying green waters the green- 
tinting floor underneath them ; 
Eying the head on the surface, the head, like a 
cloud, rising to it; 
Drinking in, deep in his soul, the beautiful hue 
and the clearness— 
Arthur, the shapely, the brave, the unboasting, the 
glory of headers.” 


“Hfalloo, fellows, jump in! It’s awfully 
jolly!” I recognize the Oxonian glory of 
headers at once, as, having made his curve 
in the air, and darted like some huge silvery 
salmon beneath the clear water, he rises on 
the other side and shouts out his hearty En- 
glish amidst a group of Greeks. Their small 
olive bodies are almost dwarfed by the An- 
glo-Saxon, whose blonde and rounded form 
represents half a dozen ethnical bloods min- 
gled by cunning nature, as the Apollo Bel- 
videre represents the sum of selected shapes 
in the past prophesying the perfect man of 
the future. 

The floor of the bath is graded so as to 
give a depth suited to every age and every 
degree attained in the art of swimming. On 
the sides goes on the work of teaching little 
boys to swim. They are attached to the end 
of a rod and line, and the teachers have the 
droll appearance of having just caught each 
4 curious species of human-like frog. As I 
passed one of these merry fellows, his plump 
little body suggested a spank so irresistibly 
that, simply for the eternal fitness of things, 
I administered a gentle one. The liveried 
servant who held the fishing-rod in his case 
made a little ejaculation of mingled sur- 
prise and amusement, and my Viennese 
friends laughingly informed me that I had 
spanked the future Emperor of Austria! 


| furnishes nothing so innocent. 


One of them found in the performance an | vention of common-sense and social neces- 
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illustration of the strength of republican in- 
stincts. I had the pleasure of chatting with 
the object of my unconscious political mal- 
ice afterward, and found him remarkably 
clever. He could hardly have been over 
nine years of age, yet he was already well 
advanced in his knowledge of English and 
French, and I have not been surprised at 
hearing lately that his health has almost 
broken down from an overtasked brain. 

The ladies have preceded us in the bath, 
and when we emerge we find them gathered 
about the gardens and porticoes of a pretty, 
fairy-like chalet on a small hill, where, as we 
begin to ascend, they look like parterres of 
flowers. They are dressed in the richest 
and most becoming costumes, presenting 
varied and brilliant colors. When the la- 
dies of London dress in rich colors just 
such colors as these—at the fétes of South 
Kensington or the Botanical Gardens, critics 
sneer at the costumes, and call them “loud” 
or “vulgar.” And they really do so appear 
under the English sky. But here they 
seem.appropriate and refined. The ladies 
themselves are so lovely that I was almost 
shocked to hear them talking in German, for 
I think the most enthusiastic friend of the 
Germans, however much he may appreciate 
the simplicity and the sparkling intelligence 
of Gretchen, will generally concede that 
she is rarely beautiful outside the pages of 
poets. 

When the gentlemen swarmed up the hill 
these ladies began to beam, and their faces 
blossomed into smiles, showing them more 
flower-like than ever; and then ensued an 
amount of naive and elaborate flirtation 
which I had never known equaled else- 
where. The whole company paired off, two 
and two, on the solid old principle that it is 
not good for man or woman to be alone; and 
if any of the fair creatures were left with- 
out a gentleman she sat aside in gloomy si- 
lence, almost pouting, like a disappointed 
child. This transparency of feeling in a 
company consisting mainly of the aristoc- 
racy was charming. They all seemed like a 
bevy of grown-up children. After strolling 
about the grounds for a time they sat—still 
by twos—at the little marble tables, and 
sipped coffee, or enjoyed ices, or sipped the 
sourish red wine of the vines which covered 
the hills around them as if they liked it. 
“This,” remarked my handsome Greek friend 
from Vienna, “is the finest wife bazar in this 
part of Europe. It would be safe to pro- 
nounce these ladies bold hussies in Lon- 
don” (he had once resided there), “‘ but cus- 
tom makes a great difference. These ladies 
are strolling here, flirting more or less se- 
riously, and forming engagements for life, 
exactly as their grandmothers and great- 
grandmothers did before them. Our society 
It is an in- 
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sities to build up a little civilization within | for evil. Quisque suos patimur manes. Hay 


the rigid walls which have lasted from ages 
that ran from the extreme of barbaric li- 
cense to that of ascetic hypocrisy, and there 
hardened. Go a little way east of this, say 
to Roumania, and you will find the wife ba- 
zar completely undisguised : the ladies seat- 
ed in a line in their carriages, the youths 
filing by, and pausing before this or that 
beauty to bargain with papa about her dow- 
er under her very nose.” 

The most celebrated place of resort near 
Vienna is Baden, about fifteen English miles 
from the city, about half-way to Véslau. 
Many thousands go out to this place during 
the summer, especially on Sunday after- 
noons, the religious associations of that day 
ending at noon, and making way for a some- 
what more noisy and sportive afternoon 
than is known to any other day of the week. 
Baden is noted for its bread—Rothschild in 
Paris will have no other baker in his house 
buat one bred at Baden—and its wonderful 
and abundant hot fountains. 

The Sclavonic type preponderates in the 
superstitions of Vienna and the region round 
about, though happily the horrors of that 
type are much mitigated in so much of Aus- 
tria as is represented by the Vienna neigh- 
borhood. Thus the terrible vampire le- 
gends, the hungry corpses that reappear in 
pleasing shape and suck the blood of their 
surviving friends, so firmly believed in in 
every part of Russia, are here represented 
by the faith of the peasantry (and even 
some of higher position) that on All- Souls 


Eve, at midnight, any one visiting the cem- | 


etery will see a procession of the dead draw- 


ing after them those who are to die during | 


the coming year. There is a gloomy drama 
founded on this which is still acted on every 
All-Souls Eve in the people’s theatre. It is 
called The Miiler and his Child. The miller 
has a lovely daughter, the daughter a lover. 
The miller obstinately opposes the marriage. 


After some years of despair the youth goes | 


to the church-yard at midnight and sees the 
spectral train, and following it the cruel 
miller. The miller, then, will die during the 


year. The drama might have passed at this | 


point from the grave-yard to marriage-bells ; 
but it would never be allowed in Austria 
that young people should be so encouraged 
to look forward to the demise of parents, 
however cruel; and consequently the youth 
sees following close to the miller—himself. 
During the year the poor girl loses both fa- 
ther and lover. During the performance of 
this drama the audience is generally bathed 
with tears, some persons sobbing painfully. 
It is evidently no fiction to them; and it is 
impossible not to believe that the heaping 
of their friends’ graves with wreaths next 
day is not in part due to the surviving be- 


lief that the dead have some awful power | 
over the living, which is generally exerted | 





we not spiritualism in England and Ameri- 
ca? Nevertheless, looked at from the abyss 
of Sclavonian superstition, the bright fairies 
of Western Europe and the communicative 
familiars of the mediums have a happy sun- 
shine about them, which reminds us that hiu- 
manity has in its westward march at least 
got safely past Giant Despair. 





THE BEAUTIFUL MISS VAVASOUR. 
AR. ROGER M‘DEVITT, owing to unfor- 
| tunate circumstances, had come to re- 
gard the world as one huge conspiracy to 
marry him. 
He was young, being still under thirty; 
| he was handsome, or so he had been led to 
believe; he was agreeable, having most en- 
gaging manners; he was thought to be up- 
right; and he was known to be wealthy. 
With these advantages, was it not natural 
| that maidens should smile on him, and chap- 
| erons regard him with favor? In truth, the 
attentions showered upon him were some- 
|times merely appalling. The confidences 
from mothers regarding the heavenliness of 
dear Matilda and the unselfishness of darling 
Mildred made a cold chill run down his back; 
| the situations in which he would find him- 
| self—lost in a wood alone with Maria, and 
the night falling, or out on the rocks alone 
with Maud, and the tide coming in—would 
puzzle him like a conundrum; and the way 
in which, when he was beside Mabel, her 
| whole party would disappear, as if the earth 
had swallowed them, would bewilder him so 
that he feared for his reason. He had, indeed, 
sometimes felt a warmer sentiment toward 
Mand, or Mabel, or Maria, but the sentiment 
| had been very suddenly chilled by these odd 
coincidences; not that he ceased to regard 
the young women individually as charming 
girls, but that he could not avoid a distrust 
concerning goods which it was necessary by 
wiles and stratagems to force upon the mar- 
ket. And he was now determined that he 
should never marry unless, clad in rough 
backwoods dress, he could, by virtue of his 
own power and that alone, win some inno- 
cent country maiden, fresh from the dew and 
the daisies, who was to be all that Eve was 
| to Adam, with a few of the modern improve- 
ments, Still, Mr. M‘Devitt enjoyed civiliza- 
tion, with its comforts and appliances, so 
much that he was in no hurry to put on his 
backwoods dress; and if he had sifted the 
question he would have found that the 
| dream of the dew and the daisies and the 
innocent country maiden was very pleasant 
recreation when nothing better offered. 
Mr. M‘Devitt had come to the city of 
Washington one winter on a matter of busi- 
|ness, intending the briefest stay, for he 
shared the untried contempt which New 


York and Boston, and perhaps Jersey City, 
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feel for the great capital of the country. 
But some things are more easily said than 
done. Business is not magically completed 
in Washington, where the distances are vast, 
the people are engaged, and the great men 
ot always accessible ; and the days stretch- 
ed into weeks, and still Mr. M‘Devitt’s trans- 
actions continued. Moreover, Mr. M‘Devitt 
found Washington laboring under a cloud of 
misapprehension—and dust. He discovered 
a magnificent beauty about its great thor- 
oughfares, its open stretches of sky, its im- 
and noble buildings — beauty like 
that of some sculpture where the creator’s 
dream has been but half evolved from the 
rock, and which delighted his imagination. 
He had long since exhausted the theatre ; 
but here was a new theatre, with perpetual- 
ly shifting scenes, in the capital. 


mense 


Between 
the Arlington and Welcker’s luxury was 
not to be lost; and then there was a social 
life which, as every where else in his expe- 
rience, received him with open arms. As 
for the seductions of draw-poker and the 
like, I do not think Mr. M‘Devitt yielded to 
them at all, for his time was well enough 
filled with a greater sort of gambling. 

He sat one evening in the back part of 
the long drawing-room at the Arlington, 
talking to a dowager, with whom he liked 
to talk because she had not a marriageable 
daughter in the world. The poor fellow had 
not yet learned that such dowagers are the 
most formidable of match-makers. 
a gala night at the Arlington, on which cer- 
tain lovely ladies had arranged an entertain- 
ment, with raffles and other small games, 
for the benefit of a charity; and every body 
was in full dress, and every body’s friends 
were there, and every body was very gay, 
whether with enjoyment of the good deed 
to be done or 


the feminine heart. 

As Mr. M‘Devitt talked with Mrs. Belton, 
und wondered at the net-work of lines round 
her eyes while her dress was still so youth- 
ful, and wished we could go to pieces like 
the “‘one-hoss shay,” instead of dying by 
inches, and questioned why a woman must 
be a grandmother before you could perfectly 
enjoy yourself beside her—while he listened 
to Mrs. Belton, and thought this acecompani- 
ment, he heard a whisper of “ There she is!” 


“There she is!” passing from one to another, | 


and handed down the room like a game of 
proverbs. 

“There she is?” repeated Mr. M‘Devitt. 
“Well, and who is she ?” 

“Oh, don’t you know?” answered Mrs. 
elton. “Why, where have you been? 
That is the beautiful Miss Vavasour, of Bos- 
ton.” And here every body was making 
way for a lady floating forward on the arm 
of her knight, and stopping graciously here 
and there, like a queen in her progress. 


It was | 


with the prospect. of that | 
wholesale masculine robbery which delights | 


“Of Boston ?” said Mr. M‘Devitt. “Inever 
heard Boston and beauty connected before.” 
“Oh, my dear boy, you have much to 
learn,” said Mrs. Belton. ‘There are people 
who jest about the spectacles of the Boston 
girls, and their sachels, and their music-rolls, 
and their talk of temperament; but let me 
tell you that the sachels belong to the sub- 
urbans, and not to the Bostonese; that tem- 
perament is better than scandal, and the girl 
who can talk about temperament can usual- 
ly talk about something else, and she won’t 
come to Washington and ask which of the 
Senate clerks is the Secretary of State.” 

Mr. M‘Devitt laughed. 

‘““Now I will declare to you,” cried Mrs. 
Belton, “that the Boston girl proper is as 
often a beauty as not. The sea-fogs have 
given her a bloom that is as bright as a 
peach and as soft as velvet, and she has 
great, brilliant, near-sighted eyes—the eye 
whose luminous iris is heightened by the 
darkness of the wide pupils, when she does 
not cover them with glasses. She has been 
well cared for, well fed, well sheltered, for a 
couple of centuries, so that she is born with 
good blood and inherited aptitude for cul- 
ture. As forthe music-roll, she knows more 
about music than any body out of Leipsie, 
and hears better music than any body in the 
country—the Handels 
to sleep in her cradie. If she is reserved, 
few men complain of that fault in their 
wives; and then, whether it is the bracing 
tonic of the east winds, or the cropping out 
of the long culture, the Boston girl is the 
brightest girl—why, I was a Boston girl my- 
self, Mr. M‘Devitt !” 

“Oh! I stand 
stand convinced. 
Miss Vavasour ?” 

“A little Puritan.” 

“She looks like it, by Jove!’ said Mr. 


and Haydns sang her 


convinced,” he cried; “I 
And now, pray, who is 


| M‘Devitt, laughing, and yet, for all that, 


growing a trifle pale as he gazed at her. 
“The little Puritans have changed roéles 
with the witches.” 

‘‘ Nevertheless, she is thorough-bred. The 
Vavasours are tenants in fee of Beacon Hill 
and Faneuil Hall and the Old South; people 
who never held office, and who scorn the 
ballot; but rich and respectable—oh, re- 
spectable to the point of curdling your 
blood !” 

“T thought the little Puritan wore plain 


hair, a muslin handkerchief crossed at her 


| throat, and carried a psalin-book, and kept 


her eyes down.” 

“Oh, so she did two hundred years ago. 
3ut yesterday’s Puritan is to-day’s Radical. 
The ‘Index, you know, is printed -on the 
wrong side of the Westminster Catechism.” 
The hair—well a breeze 
might have ruffled even the little Puritan’s. 
The muslin handkerchief I miss, I must con- 
fess. And the psalm-book—what a metemp- 


‘Let me see. 
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sychosis it underwent before it became that 
wonderful talking fan!” 

“You are all right,” thought Mrs. Belton. | 
“The first step is critical observation; the 
next step is impression !” 

“Yes,” said Mr. M‘Devitt, as if in answer 
to her thoughts, “she certainly is the beau- 
tiful Miss Vavasour. But how a representa- | 
tive of the Mayflower has gotten herself up | 
in that figure—” 

“What has she to do with the Mayflower ? | 
That was a Plymouth blossom; the Boston | 
colony was quite another thing. That is 
your first mistake.” 

“Technically it is all the same.” 

“And your other mistake is in not seeing 
that this toilet is the rebound of two hun- 
dred years of strait-lacing. She wears a 
thousand dollars’ worth of false hair, proba- 
bly because her grandmother of six genera- 
tions since was dealt with in meeting for 
wearing puff-combs. When I look at that 
girl, and remember her ancestry, I take to 
her immensely: she is like those high-spir- 
ited prancing things that kick against the 
traces in the beginning, but settle down to 
a steady two-forty in harness.” 

“Mrs. Belton, your mistake is in talking 
after that fashion to a man who drives fast 
horses.” 

“You saucy boy!” 

“ And is this little Puritan a fair sample 
of all other little Puritans ?” 

“Oh, by no means! She is sui generis: 
that is why I like her. There is not her 
match in all Boston!” 

“Perhaps there is in Washington, then,” | 
said Mr. M‘Devitt, with meaning. ‘Well, 
shall you introduce me ?” 

“JT don’t know. Iam told you are a flirt; | 
and if I do, you must promise—” 

“ Ah! so you will, then.” 

But a brief word, a bow, and the beauti- 
ful Miss Vavasour was away with her chap- | 
eron, and Mr. M‘Devitt had to content him- 
self with remembrance of the vision. Beau- 
tiful, indeed, it was! Pale and starry-eyed, 
a fluff of tangled golden hair, in which a 
wax-white lily trembled; clouds of gold- 
sprigged tulle, strings of black pearl, and the 
Genoese gold filigree; a cloak of white 
swan’s-down dropping from shoulders that 
were perfect enough for Aphrodite when 
first risen from the gold and snow of the sun- | 
smitten sea-foam; and then a single dimple 
into which the smile disturbed the oval of 
the cheek. If he had shut his eyes he could 
have seen it all again, so fresh and strong 
were the lustres and the shadows of the 
shining thing! 

Mr. M‘Devitt’s business did not detain him 
long next day. He hung round the hotel— | 
he whom women had waylaid—on the watch 
in his own turn. And at last he dressed for 
a dinner-party with an indifference that sur- 
prised himself. 








“ Have you seen her?” said the lady whon 
he took out. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Mr. M‘Deyitt. 
“Seen whom ?” 

“Why, the beautiful Miss Vavasour.” 

“Miss Vavasour! Is she here?” sudden- 
ly awaking. 

“Oh, certainly. That is she opposite us 
at the foot of the table.” 

“That is not Miss Vavasour.” 

“Indeed it is.” 

“Oh, I assure you it is a mistake,” said 
Mr. M‘Devitt. 

“Not in the least,” replied the lady, with 
a smile. “I am perfectly well acquainted 


1 


| with her.” 


“But I met Miss Vavasour myself last 
night, and I am positive about it: she is a 
blonde.” 

“Notwithstanding, that is the beautiful 
Miss Vavasour. And is she not beautiful ? 
So faultless that even women accord her the 
supremacy, and indulge her little freaks as 
they would those of any other queen.” 

“T can’t imagine of whom you are speak- 
ing,” said Mr. M‘Devitt, so nettled that he 
burned his mouth with his soup, “nor why 
Miss Vavasour should be supposed to need 
more indulgence than others ;” and he paused, 


| while cooling his lips with the golden-hued 
| Sauterne, to look more closely at the lady 


his companion indicated—a stately girl with 
masses of black hair banded about her head, 


}and a scarlet passion-flower quivering just 


above the low straight forehead; with dark 


| brows that hindered his seeing whether the 


eyes were blue or black; a rich and deep car- 
nation in the cheek; a white throat clasped 


| by diamonds; a scarlet bodice, beneath falls 


of black lace, that came high upon the shoul- 
ders and was left low upon the bosom, with 
another glitter of diamonds there. No, he 
was quite right; and he turned to the lady 
by his side and said, “ We must not quar- 
rel about a trifle. And that is indeed a mag- 
nificent creature—but not Miss Vavasour.” 

“You shall see,” said the lady, laughing. 
And when they went into the drawing-room 
she took him where the magnificent creature 
had paused, and presented him to Miss Vava- 
sour. 

“JT think I had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. M‘Devitt last night at the Arlington,” 
said the young lady; and Mr. M‘Devitt was 
dumb with amazement, till all at once he saw 
the dimple into which a smile broke the oval 
of the cheek, and his natural hardihood re- 
turned to him. 

His natural hardihood returned to him; 
he laughed and talked with Miss Vavasour, 
turned her music for her, learned she was 
to be at Mrs. Featherstonhaugh’s the next 
night, engaged the third dance with her, put 
her into the carriage. But all the time he 
was occupied trying to discover what man- 
ner of young woman this pretty masker 
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might be; very certain that he disapproved 
of her, and equally certain that nothing but 
sudden death should rob him of the promised 
dance wit h her. 

But the next night, though he purposely 
went early to Mrs. Featherstonhaugh’s, he 
saw nothing of Miss Vavasour. More than 
once, as the time drew near that of his en- 
gagement with her for the dance, he went 
through the rooms. And at last, giving up 
the search, he was on the point of asking in- 
troduction to a lovely girl whom he had seen 
surrounded with suitors, though apparently 
about to dance with none of them. But as 
he passed again she made a step forward, as 
if she were expecting him, the music already 
soundi.g, and—coull it be Miss Vavasour? 

this damask and ivory, these great blue 
eyes, the round, high brow, the powdered 
rolls and curls, the patch upon the rosy 
chin, the gleam of rose-color and silver bro- 
cade over the fainter gleam of rain-washed 
blue, the diamond-set sparkle of pale flesh- 
tinted cameos resting on a breast of snow; 
lace, flowers, fan, and the single dimple deep- 
ening now as she laughed—this brilliant and 
beautiful Pompadour picture of blush and 
azure and snow! 

Whether it were Miss Vavasour or anoth- 
er, he was not the man to lose his opportu- 
nity; and he bore her off, and left his rivals 
to bite their gloves, and endure the pangs of 
their hungry envy as they might. 

But certainly it was Miss Vavasour, black 
hair, or yellow, or gray. She could not dis- 
guise the sweet curves of the lips, the music 
of the voice, the pretty audacity of manner, 
and the eyes—yes, when he looked into them 
they were always the same, the large, lus- 
trous, trusting eyes ; and he was clasping her, 
and they were whirling in each other’s arms 
as if the music were a wind that whirled 
them. But after that she gave him no more 
dances till she was going away, when she 
walked through a quadrille with him, just 
touching the tips of his fingers, with the old- 
fashioned dignity and distance of a minuet. 

But as Mr. M‘Devitt came down the stair- 
case next morning he was thinking over the 
night before; he was thinking whether the 
brief intoxication of success would have re- 
paid him when all men were eying and dis- 


cussing the loveliness of his wife as they 


would discuss the points of a racer—would 
have repaid for the necessity of seeing her 
floating through the dance in the embrace 
of other men ; thinking whether a grave and 
quiet fair-haired maiden, who had been his 
neighbor the last few mornings at the break- 
fast-table, would not, after all, be a better an- 
chor for a man’s happiness than any reigning 
beauty. Dangerous thoughts for Mr. M‘Dev- 
itt: he had, then, imagined such a possibil- 
ity as that of making the beautiful Miss Vav- 
asour his wife! But what would Miss Vay- 
asour have said ? 


MISS VAVASOUR. 855 


He went to the table, where Mrs. Belton 
already awaited her dishes; and after the 
greeting sat playing with the salt and con- 
tinuing his line of though., fortifying him- 
self with glances at the fair neighbor, as she 
breakfasted on the bread and milk of her 
usual morning meal. Her face, with its del- 
icate pearl tints, its soft blue eyes, its crown 
of fair braids; her voice, that had such a 
strangely familiar and delightful ring in it— 
these after the glare of the night before, aft- 
er the dazzling disguises of Miss Vavasour, 
seemed to him as the clear sky seems to a 
man issuing from a wax-lighted grotto. He 
had a pleasant table acquaintance with the 
fair neighbor; he had discovered that they 
were interested in many of the same things; 
that she had read and thought much for her 
years-——thought, indeed, with vivacious orig- 
inality; they had had conversations over 
the books and music and pictures that they 
liked, over the places through which they 
had traveled, and over the scenes of the va- 
rious parties and receptions at which it 
seemed she had been present, though, to his 
regret, he had not seen her; but, as he said 
to himself, night light, and the color that ex- 
citement gives, and party dress might make 
her a different person from this slender 
young maiden in the blue cashmere morning- 
gown. 

He turned now and began talking with 
her. The more he talked, the more he felt 
attracted to continue. ‘She is fresh and 
sweet as a flower with the dew on it,” he 
thought. ‘I hope she will stay while I do. 
She will make a wife for some man who will 
never realize his bliss. I have half the mind 
to go in for it myself!” To tell the real truth, 
Miss Vavasour had allowed another gentle- 
man to put her into her carriage last night. 

When the young lady left the table, Mr. 
M‘Devitt looked at Mrs. Belton. “Talk of 
your beautiful Miss Vavasour!” said he. 
“There is a girl worth a score of that De- 
lilah.” 

Mrs. Belton laughed the merriest laugh, 
to the astonishment of her companion, who, 
as the laugh continued, began to feel in- 
censed ; and then she beckoned to the young 
lady, who, at the laughter, had paused in the 
doorway and looked back. She returned 
obediently enough. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Belton, “ Mr. M‘Devitt 
feels that he is not warranted in continuing 
his acquaintance without another introdue- 
tion. Mr. Roger M‘Devitt, Miss Vavasour ;” 
and then she went off in a fresh peal. 

But Mr. M‘Devitt saw nothing in the 
world to laugh at; Mrs. Belton seemed to 
him all at once a senseless cackler, and 
Miss Vavasour Mortified and wrathful, 
he made a low bow and retreated on the in- 
stant, with a silver chime still ringing in 
his ers. 

For an hour or two Mr. M‘Devitt was re- 
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solved that he would quit Washington ; then | 


he was resolved that he would quit the Ar- 
lington; then he was resolved that he would 
refuse to recognize Miss Vavasour when he 
saw her again, which, as he had never yet 
been able to recognize her when he had seen 
her, was a weighty threat; and then he was 
resolved to send his card up and have the 
whole thing out with her. He had sent his 
card before, but had never succeeded in find- 
ing Miss Vavasourin. This time he follow- 
ed the servant, and stood behind him at the 
parlor door. 

It was just after the luncheon hour, and 


he felt sure she must be in the house, even | - 


if preparing to go out. He heard the sweet 
voice cry, “Come in;” and as the door swung 
open and the boy stepped in with his salver 
Mr. M‘Devitt saw her—if, indeed, this fresh 
disguise were she at all—standing in the 
middle of the room, and chirruping to the 
canary that she was replacing in his swing- 
ing cage: saw a graceful creature in a wrap- 
per of white cambric and Jace, whose long 
Watteau folds made her seem taller than she 


was, and over whose shoulders and down | 
whose back was streaming a wealth of brill- | 


iant hair—the hair that is always long and 
thick and fine, each thread of which sheds 
the light like a polished surface—the hair 
that poets worship and the vulgar scorn. 
“The secret is out,” thought Mr. M‘Devitt, 


with a flash of his eyes. ‘And this ex- | 


plains the whole. Her hair is red.” And 


then he tapped on the door-sill, and she | 


turned and saw him. 

For a second as much dismay was pictured 
on her face as ever there had been on Mr. 
M‘Devitt’s, followed as quickly as clouds 
chase each other by an angry frown at his 
intrusion. But the anger vanished from her 
eyes before the smile in his. 

“T have half the mind to tell you I am 
not in,” she cried; “ but you see I am in, so 
you may come in yourself. And here is Mrs. 
Belton.” And then the servant closed the 
door. 

Mr. M‘Devitt stood hat in hand. “It is 
Miss Vavasour whom I have the honor of 
addressing ?” said he. 

“Tt is,” said Miss Vavasour; and she had 
wound her hand in her hair as if to put it 
out of sight, had thought better of it, swept 
him a mock courtesy, and then she sank 
into an arm-chair, motioning him to an- 
other. 

“T came,” said Mr. M‘Devitt, meanly for- 
saking his line of attack, “to request the 
pleasure of a drive with Miss Vavasour. 
After last night’s fall of snow all the dry- 
goods boxes that can be put on runners will 
be chasing one another down the Avenue.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Miss Vavasour. 
“But I may as well tell you frankly that 
papa does not allow me to go out in that 
manner.” 


” 


“T didn’t propose to take a dry-goods 
box,” said Mr. M‘Devitt. a 

“T mean with you.” 

“With me ?” 

“Oh, I mean at a gentleman’s invita- 
tion. If, however, you will take a seat in 
our carriage with Mrs. Belton, it will be al] 
the same, and I shall be delighted.” Mr. 
M‘Devitt looked up in a new surprise. “You 
lost your faith in human nature, didn’t you, 
this morning ?” said she. “ Perhaps this will 
help you to find a little of it.” 
| Not in human nature,” said Mr. M‘Dey- 
itt, boldly, “but in human hair.” 

“Why shouldn’t I wear a wig ?” cried the 
audacious girl, suddenly. “Ihave no doubt 
that your mother, who is old enough to know 
better, and a member of the Church, more- 
over, Wears one.” 

But many days after, and when they were 
better friends, “My mother wears her own 
gray hair,” said Mr. M‘Devitt, gravely, as 
an old lady passed them, furbelowed and 
flounced and frizzed. 

“And not a bit of false with it?” 

“False gray hair!” 

“Certainly. And paid hundreds of dol- 
lars for it. And what is the difference in 
principle between so much and a great deal 
more? If I wear one false thread, I have 
given up the whole point; I may as well 
wear a full chevelure.” 

“No,” said Mr. M‘Devitt. “You wear 
| the small quantity as a matter of toilet-—to 
make yourself inconspicuous. But the full 
chevelure—” 
| ‘“Asamatter of toilet, yes!” she cried, tri- 
|umphantly. “ Very well, then, as a matter of 
| toilet lam wearing my scarlet with the black 
lace; why should I not wear black hair to 
harmonize with it? Why should I not get 
| myself up correspondingly, darken my eyes 
| with antimony, deepen my cheeks with 
‘rouge? To-day my dress is to be gauzy 

and airy; why should I not wear crimped 
| golden hair with it as well as filigree golden 
beads? Itis alla matter of toilet. If papa’s 
barber may powder his face, why mayn’t I 
powder mine? A great deal of blonde pow- 
| der on my hair makes it blonde cendrée; a 
great deal of gold powder makes it yellow 
|as need be. And you may always observe 
that I wear my hair to match my dress—be- 
cause my own hair is this hideous, hateful, 
| horrid red !” 
| “Your own hair is Titianesque, pardon 
me. It is hair with vitality in it; the sun 
shines through it and in it; it is the beaten 
red gold of the Bible!” 
| “Oh, thank you, thank you, thank you,” 
she cried in merry mockery. “Tell me 
which of the Misses Vavasour you like the 
best. The red-headed one ?” 
“T should like her the best,” said Mr. 
M‘Devitt, “if I did not think all her wigs 
would stand up against her at the last day 


THE BEAUTIFUL 


in testimony of the slaughter of ten thousand 
lovers. Ah, what a spectacle, those empty 


wigs! The skulls of twenty Yoricks would 
be nothing to them.” 

“Ten thousand!” said Miss Vavasour, 

almly. “Oh, not so many not half so 
many. Im fact, I doubt if there are ten. 
But, to tell you the truth,” said she, rising 
and dancing away, “I like to see their heads 
swim!” For, of course, before they were on 
such terms as this required, Mr. M‘Devitt had 
taken the seat in the carriage that day and 
frequent days thereafter ; and of course, hay- 
ing made his way to the parlor once, he had 
not lost any vantage-ground: he had inva- 
riably found Mrs. Belton there, but he had 
never found the red hair there again. Miss 
Vavasour had no mother, though she had her 
mother’s jewels, and had been left here in 
Mrs. Belton’s charge by her father, who ob- 
jected to her accepting obligations from gen- 
tlemen, but never said a word about differ- 
ent hair for every different day. 

A month of this companionship, breakfast- 
ing, dining, dancing together; sometimes call- 
ing, sometimes driving, spending a morning 
among the illustrated books of the library, 
or in the galleries of Congress listening to 
lebate during the pauses of a running de- 
bate of their own, and Miss Vavasour and 
Mr. M‘Devitt had become very intimate. 
Mrs. Belton, indeed, was always with them; 
but she was one of those persons who are 
never in the way. 

Yet the more Mr. M‘Devitt saw of this 
maddening young lady and her charms, the 
more he said, “ Here is a woman who will 
never be content with still life, the fuel of 
whose vital flame is flattery. She would co- 
quet with her own shadow in the glass. She 
would perish of starvation shut into a quiet 
home with a husband. What sort of a wife 
and mother could come of this flirting and 
dancing, these smiles and blushes, these bare 
shoulders and false tresses ?” But as he asked 
the question he felt himself trembling: it 
was time he left off puzzling over anomalies 
—he was only concerned with the fact, which 
used to stab him every once in a while like 
a knife, that, aware of his preferences for a 
life of domestic seclusion, this girl would no 
sooner marry him than she would marry a 
hod-carrier. 

But still he hovered round her like a moth 
round the flame, just as all the other lovers 
did. Somehow he fancied himself in the in- 
ner ring of all; but, again, he knew that he 
had no right to imagine such a thing. Be- 
hind the girl’s frank speeches there was 
yet a reserve that he had never penetrated. 
Often, when she danced, he lingered and 
looked at her. How brilliant she was, how 
gay, how perfect in her place! After all, 
this was the life for her—women adoring 
her, men at her feet—this life that was like 
summer and sunshine to the jewel-winged 
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fly. They had known each other three 
months now. As the grass grew velvet 
green on the slopes about the shining Cap- 
itol, and then purple with violets, they had 
taken long saddle-rides down the lovely 
Rock Creek Road, their horses fording the 
stream, and up on the Maryland hills, where 
the city lay far below them like a garden of 
flowers; they had strolled in the parks and 
sat under the blooming magnolias; and once 
they had rowed upon the river under the 
shadow of the high bank rustling with 
early leafage. He began to think how he 
should miss her, her bright intelligence, her 
sympathy, her arch sweetness—his heart was 
aching within him. Would the beautiful 
Miss Vavasour miss him? 

For he was going away. He had come to 
the place with a great design for his fortunes. 
Rich as he was, he had wished to be richer. 
Telegraphing in cipher to his partner the 
information he gathered from day to day in 
reference to financial matters, their opera- 
tions on Wall Street had been enormous. 
One day they realized a million. Flushed 
with success, another day they lost that 
million and the million that they had be- 
fore. He stood as he was—the diamonds in 
his shirt, the bills in his purse, you might 
say: for the rest, the vast fortune for which 
so many mothers had mancuvred and so 
many maidens made eyes was dust and 
ashes. 

He stood as he was, and looked at her, the 
light of a splendid scene, given over heart 
and soul to this voluptuous life. He had 
engaged a certain dance with her before the 
catastrophe came. He had put the telegram 
in his pocket, and dressed and gone mechan- 
ically where she was. A splendid scene. 
Light and color did all they could for the 
rooms and the open balconies in the spring 
night beyond; rare toilets glittered there, 
sumptuous music sounded there—the wild 
waltz music that if your heart is heavy 
breaks it—and flowers blossomed every 
where, hung about the chandeliers, dripped 
from the picture-frames, wreathed the balus- 
ters, bedded mantels and marbles: camellias 
and violets, and pansies and moss, and such 
roses as only bloom shut in between the hills 
and bathed in the wet winds of the Potomac. 
But she was the loveliest flower of all, so 
blossom soft and fair and sweet in her dra- 
peries of snowy net, skirt over skirt, like 
the folds of a cloud, her great pearls, her— 
What new freak now! Was it her own hair, 
coiled in a crown and falling in those long 
loose curls of red gold? 

He had his dance with her, her fragrant 
hair blowing across his lips, her fragrant 
breath fanning his bent face; and his heart 
sank to nothingness as the music gave a 
crash and slid into another measure. Then 
he offered her his arm, and took her to find 
an ice. He felt that in another hour this 
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girl who loved luxury, this butterfly of 
fashion, who had breathed no other atmos- 
phere, would be as remote from him as a 
star. 

They went out on a balcony with their 
ices, the murmur and the glitter behind 
them, the music sounding far within, the 
unseen moon shining on the dewy garden 
underneath. “I am glad,” said he, “that 
my last dance with you was so perfect.” She 


looked up quickly. ‘“ My last dance,” he said. | 


“Tam going away. I came here with a for- 
tune; Iam going away without it. I have 
been gambling—oh, none of the vulgar gam- 
bling, but that with the glamour of the gi- 
gantesque about it; a nation taking a hand 
in the game—and I have gotten what I 
deserved, beggary! It may be I can in 
some manner retrieve myself; but probably 
not. In that case my only resource is to go 
West. So good-by, Miss Vavasour. But be- 
fore we part I am going to tell you, just as 
a devotee tells his god, without hope of 
reward—and now that it can not make any 
difference to you—that I love you. I love 
you from my soul, and I always shall. Don’t 
speak; oh, pray, don’t answer me: I only 
want the satisfaction of having told you, 
the memory of your sweet face as you list- 
ened to me. For, come cloud or sunshine, it 
will always be sunshine to me to think I 
love you, and that you know I love you!” 

He did not touch her; he sat a little apart 
from her; but his low impassioned voice 
was shaking—she felt him tremble as he 
spoke. 

She turned and looked at him. She was 
very white herself. ‘ Do you mean that you 
would have asked me to be your wife, and 
do not now because your money is gone ?” 
she said. 

“ Ah, yes, I meant it,” he breathed. 

“ And you could love me, and yet think—” 
She did not goon. She took up the neglected 
ice. ‘“ Very well,” said she, coolly, “in that 
case, I suppose, this is the last ice we shall 
ever eat with gold spoons!” 

It was the best thing she could have done. 
A tender word, a touch, would have jarred 
on that intense strain of his. He sprang to 
his feet. But she was standing beside him 
as instantly. ‘Come and put me in my 
carriage,” said she, ‘“ and find Mrs. Belton, 
please.” 

“Am I dreaming? Are you in earnest?” 
he murmured. “Then, by Heaven, I shall 
drive to the priest’s before we go back to 
the Arlington!’ She stood so white and 
perfect in the moonlight now, it was all as 
impossible as if he had plucked down that 
starthat had appeared soremote. He stopped 
and faced her. ‘“ Are you really mine?” he 
whispered, hoarsely. 

“T shall be to-morrow,” she said, “if you 
want me. Papa will never give his consent 
in all the whole wide world, and so I may as 


) 


| well take it, and ask for it afterward. I al- 
| ways have.” 

And, upon my word, she did; for at noon 
of the morrow the radiant Mrs. M‘Devitt was 
writing to her father—and trustee—begging 
his forgiveness because there was no longer 
any beautiful Miss Vavasour. 








THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF 
JAPAN. 
ee is impossible to overstate the universal 
ignorance upon the subject of Japan 
The singular political and social constitu- 
tion of a vigorous and intelligent nation 
numbering thirty millions of inhabitants 
is regarded with an indifference which is 
bestowed upon no other people of ancient 
or modern times. Scholars vouchsafe a 
far greater amount of consideration to the 
study of the vanished empires of antiquity, 
and to the common mind the existence of 
this by no means contemptible body of the 
human race is as remote as that of the lost 
tribes. Excepting where commerce has 
somewhat rudely touched its shores, no 
points of sympathy have been established 
between the finest land of the East and 
the civilization of the West. The excep- 
tions to the rule are few. Those who have 
given more than passing attention have 
been looked upon rather as amateurs of eth- 
nological bizarrerie, connoisseurs of society 
in quaint ayd grotesque forms, searchers 
after rare and curious remains of history, 
than as serious observers. Undoubtedly 
the disinclination of others to share theii 
zeal has attached them the more persist- 
ently to the object of their attraction, and 
perhaps their devotion has been its own, 
though its only, reward. Certainly no 
amount of general carelessness as to the 
results of the development which he has 
watched with keenest interest, no intrusive 
doubts as to the value of his speculations, 
have been sufficient to awe the Japanese 
devotee from the career of his humor. It 
may be that his fidelity has been assisted 
by a conviction that the time could not be 
far distant when the attention of the world, 
to a certain extent, must of necessity be 
turned in the same direction as his own in- 
vestigations. In such a case, he may now 
enjoy the speedy anticipation of a second 
recompense. 

There is now no mistaking the signs of 
progress in the revived empire. Japan has 
already formally claimed admission to the 
community of nations, and is preparing to 
support its claim with an earnestness and 
an energy which show no lack of courage, 
although they may betray occasional un- 
steadiness of judgment. It is prepared to 
offer almost any sacrifice of past prejudices, 
and ready, perhaps too ready, to engage in 
almost any pledges for the future. The en- 
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thusiasm with which it asserts its resolution 
to fit itself for the freest international inter- 
course is of a kind which is not likely to be 
turned aside by ordinary discouragements. 
At present it is blind to many formidable 
obstacles, but it admits their possible exist- 
ence, and professes itself resolved to find a 
way to overcome them when they arise. 
Such a spirit, on the part of a government 
which, although hitherto feeble, is growing 
stronger every day, and which is gradually 
acquiring undisputed control over thirty 
millions of industrious and quick-witted 
people,* is not likely to be easily checked. 
From this time forward, and doubtless for 
a century to come, the relations of Japan 
with foreign countries, and its processes of 
internal development, are matters that must 
occupy the serious attention of the political 
and commercial world. What the distant 
result will be—whether it will ultimately 
take prominent rank, or fade into lifeless 
obscurity, or utterly decay - it would be 
useless now more to at- 
tempt to determine. Its present vitality 
at least is certain, and the newly aroused 
spirit of the people is ample guarantee that 
it will not soon be suffered to ingloriously 
decline. Whether their prowess hereafter 
will be equal to their purpose is one of the 
interesting problems of the future. 

For a long period there was little to won- 
der at in the general lack of information 
concerning Japan. Its history was imbed- 
ded in a seclusion of centuries, and every 
thing that was not absolutely hidden of its 
government and society was, at all events, 
darkened by mystery. It was no easy mat- 
ter to get even a glimmer of truth as to its 
true condition, and cared 
search for that which was so scrupulously 
concealed. But within the last twelve or 
fifteen years the veil has gradually been 
lifted. The outlines, if nothing more, of all 
that was before so strange and impenetra- 
ble have been made clear. If the book of 
Japan has not been thrown freely open, it 
has at least been unsealed, and its pages 
offered for the examination of those who 
would take pains to lift the cover. Yet the 
popular indifference remains unmoved as 
ever. 


to discuss, much 


few persons to 


The world, of course, chooses its own 
subjects of interest, and no nation can com- 
pelits attention against its will; buft it cer- 
tainly seems remarkable that the events of 
a land which, within five years, has rushed 
swiftly, and thus far safely, through almost 
every progressive form of government, which 
has reproduced in miniature centuries of 
European development, which has made but 
one stride from the twilight of the Middle 
Ages to a brightness of purpose not very 


* The latest census estimates the population at a 
little over 35,000,000; but as this is not understood to 
be strictly exact, I speak well within the limit. 


far behind that of modern Western civiliza- 
tion, should have possessed no attraction for 
the outside public. It is too little to say 
that during the last half dozen years Ja- 
pan has made more history for itself than in 
the preceding two and a half centuries of its 
own annals. It has exhibited transforma- 
tions the like of which have required ages 
to accomplish in every other land. Reforms 
which elsewhere have only been achieved 
by the struggles of generations, and at the 
cost of countless lives, have here been es- 
tablished in a day, and—since the first brief 
contest in 1868—without disturbance of the 
national peace. I have no idea of forcing a 
comparison between the progress of Euro- 
pean enlightenment and that of a remote 
Asiatic empire, for that, I presume, would 
not be tolerated: but, setting aside all con- 
sideration of the thirty millions whose pros- 
perity is involved, and viewing the move- 
ment in its most limited aspect, that of a 
state—even an insignificant state 
denly and so boldly carried through succes- 


so sud- 


sive radical changes to its present secure con- 
dition, the reorganization of Japan remains 
one of the social marvels of modern times. 
Five years ago, although certain privileges 
had been reluctantly granted to strangers, 
the country was, in temper and purpose, as 
impenetrable as ever. The principle of iso- 
lation had not been willingly abandoned, 
and the recognition of foreign powers was 
looked upon by the majority of the ruling 
aristocracy merely as an inevitable conces- 
sion to superior force. At that period many 
influences tending toward the overthrow of 
the old system were already at work, but to 
most outside observers the form of adminis- 
tration which had lasted nearly three hun- 
dred years continued unshaken. The Siogun 
(Tycoon) still held despotic supremacy, and 
under his sway a feudalism more fixed and 
rigorous than any of medieval Europe pre- 
vailed. A sudden combination was formed 
in 1867 by a few discontented baronial chiefs 
(daimios) against the oppressive régime of 
the Siogun. It was successful, and within a 
few months the descendant of a long line of 
autocrats was deposed and reduced to the 
level of the higher peerage. The Mika- 
do, whose nominal had never 
ceased, was called by the victorious faction 


sovereignty 


to assume once more his imperial functions. 
The change was as startling as it was sud- 
den, and many spectators believed that a 
revolution thus planned and executed by a 
body totally inexperienced in affairs of state 
could not endure—a belief, it may be added, 
which has only recently been dispelled. For 
a while, indeed, the new executive officers 
distinguished themselves chiefly by their 
confessions of weakness, their errors of state- 
craft, and the awkwardness with which they 
handled the delicate bureaucratic organiza- 
tion of their predecessors. Conspiracies for 
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the restoration of the broken siogunate were | 


frequent, and sometimes formidable. The 
government seemed thoroughly inadequate 
to the task it had undertaken, and fell rapid- 
ly from disfavor into contempt. It is need- 
less to capitulate the numerous evidences of 
discord and dissension which day by day re- 
vealed themselves, but it is sufficient to say 
that the forebodings of those who predicted 
another national convulsion were in a good 
measure justified. Finally, the leader of the 
conspirators who had united to subvert the 
government of the Siogun, finding that he 
was not permitted to control affairs entirely 


according to his own will, quarreled with his | 


associates, and withdrew in sullen wrath to 
his own dominion, where he held private 
and antagonistic court of his own.* Then it 
seemed, indeed, that the whole fabric of the 
new administration was about to fall in 

There was disaffection on every 
There were insurrectionary plots of 


pieces. 


side. 


greater or less magnitude in half the prov- | 


inces of the empire. Partisans of the dynas- 
ty of the sioguns were here and there in open 
revolt. Political assassinations were com- 
mitted even in the capital. And to crown 
the perils of the government, the originator 
and chief of the combination, the soul of the 
enterprise, the most powerful as well as the 
ablest of the ministerial advisers, had with- 
drawn himself and his forces, and was now 
maintaining a position which, if not avow- 
edly hostile, was certainly menacing. These 
were the gloomiest days of the young Mika- 
do’s reign. His immediate counselors did 
not affect to conceal their anxieties, and as 


among themselves they could agree upon no | 


method of meeting the crisis, they fell back 


upon the expedient of seeking a reconcilia- | 


tion at whatever cost with their alienated 
leader. 
assume the undisputed direction of affairs, 
he consented to be pacified, and early in 


1871 his representatives appeared in Jeddo,t 
once more prepared to undertake or guide 
the administration of the government ac- 
cording to the views and upon the principles 


laid down by their master. 


Immediately upon their arrival a rumor | 
began to circulate that the ministry was | 
about to be readjusted upon a basis of un- 
precedented public liberality; and during 
the summer the series of remarkable events 
began, each one of which seemed calculated 
to provoke immediate tumult, while none, 
to the astonishment of all observers, native 
as well as foreign, was followed by results | 


of sufficient 
apprehension. 


consequence 
The first 


to cause 


* The Daimio of Satsuma. 


t After the overthrow of the Siogun dynasty the 
name of the capital was changed to Tokei, but I re- 


tain the familiar title for the sake of convenience. 


Upon condition of being allowed to 


serious 
indications of re- 
form were of a nature which now appear 
trifling, in the light of the graver measures 


afterward instituted, but which at the time 
filled the country with excitement. It was 
decreed that the several castes which had in 
all ages been denied the privileges of riding 
in the public thoroughfares, and of wearing 
garments similar to those of the gentry 
(samurai), should be allowed the amplest 
freedom in these respects: and, on the other 
hand, that the high classes might divest 
themselves at pleasure of their distinguish- 
ing dress, and even lay aside their swords, 
This was the initial step toward placing the 
entire populace upon the same level, and it 
was considered so bold that many of the 
warmest supporters of the government doubt- 
ed its expediency. It was thought almost in- 
credible that any merchant or artisan would 
have the hardihood to assume rights which 
had always belonged exclusively to persons 
of superior rank; and no samurai, was ex- 
pected to degrade himself by appearing in 
public in such a garb as to render him liable 
to be mistaken for one of the vulgar. The 
experiment was nevertheless a success. A 
great number, perhaps a majority, of the 
gentry showed themselves as eager to rid 
themselves of unnecessary incumbrances of 
attire as the farmers, tradesmen, ete., were 
to avail themselves of their new liberties, 
and weapons rapidly disappeared from view 
as hack-horses and vehicles began to multi- 
ply. The second and more extreme leveling 
measure was not long delayed. Since the 
sarliest recollection of Japanese historians 
certain classes had rested under the severest 
social ban—had been permitted no inter- 
| course, much less alliance by marriage, with 
the community at large. These were the 
butchers, tanners, leather-workers—in fact, 
all persons whose avocations brought them 
in contact with the bodies or skins of dead 
animals. Their condition was even lower 
than that of the way-side beggars, but at 
| the will of the sovereign, or his prompters, 
| their disabilities were removed in a day, and 
| they became equal members of society at 
large. At the same time especial provision 
was made for the beggars, who ceased to be 
an organized body under the head of a rec- 
ognized hereditary chief. In a few prov- 
inces the execution of this last movement 
was riotously resisted, but not to any extent 
entailing dangerous consequences. Thus 
the wo of elevating the middle and lower 
classes to a common grade, and equalizing 
them as nearly as might be with the inferior 
order of gentry, was satisfactorily accom- 
plished. There remained the more delicate 
and difficult task (a year ago it would have 
been pronounced impossible) of forcing down 
the loftier nobility to an approximate social 
grade. 
| The new administration, under the an- 
spices of the master spirit of the revolution 
and his adherents, was proclaimed during 
| the summer (1871). Its prevailing influ- 


| 





liberal an extreme degree. 
Two officers alone were supposed to retain a 


ences were in 
good share of the old conservative temper 
of the Mikado’s court. These were the 
Prime Minister and the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, both members of the former proud 
peerage of Kuge, which, in the days of its 
existence, looked down from a complacent 
height of dignified poverty upon the wealth- 
iest and most powerful daimios. But the 
Prime Minister was, and always has been, 
an ornamental nullity—an amiable and weak 
man, With little skill or courage to execute 
ideas of his own, supposing him to be pos- 
sessed of any. The Foreign Minister* was 
of a different stamp, but his extreme con- 
servatism was already greatly modified, and 
his original retrogressive propensities had 
given way to a wholesome desire to guide 
with caution, rather than to obstruct the 
progressive tendencies of his colleagues. 
The remainder of the cabinet were all re- 
formers of greater or less intensity. They 
first set themselves to the labor of recon- 
structing and liberalizing the various gov- 
ernment departments, and having finally 
cleared the way for the great coup, issued, 
on the 29th of August, an imperial edict re- 
ducing the daimios to simple citizenship, as- 
suming control of their domains, and divert- 
ing their immense personal revenues to the 
needs of the nation. The whole fabric of 
feudalism in Japan was blown away with a 
single breath. 

By the mass of the people, even by the 
dispossessed noblemen themselves, this over- 
whelming stroke of policy was totally un- 
expected. The gradual changes which had 
preceded it were by no means understood as 
leading the way to so vast a scheme. The 
previous interferences of the central govern- 
ment in the administration of the provinces 
had been looked upon as merely nominal, 
and it is yet doubtful whether they were 
originally intended to prepare for the abso- 
lute overthrow of the local systems. It is 
true that the actual title of ‘‘ daimio” had 
been dispensed with some time before, and 
that of “ chiji,” or governor, substituted, but 
as the lords of the soil remained unmolested 
in their possessions, this was regarded as 
of slight consequence. Had not the lofty 
“kuges” also been forced to sacrifice their 
titular rank? And to the kuges thus bereft 
nothing worth mentioning remained—their 
name having been their only fortune—while 
the great daimios continued the undisputed 
masters of annual millions. As they became 
“ chiji,” so their provinces, formerly “ koku” 
or “ kuni,” became “ han ;” 
was apparently only a nominal change. 
There was nothing to break the fall. The 
first feeling throughout the country was 


but this, again, 


* Iwakura, at present the head of the embassy to the 
United States and Europe. 
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one of stupefaction, followed by a very gen- 
eral consternation. The ministry was new, 
and its strength had not been tested. The 
independent force of the daimios, on the 
other hand, was well known. Would they 
tranquilly permit their power and their pos- 
sessions to be thus arbitrarily wrested from 
them? For a while this seemed a serious 
question. The decree amounted almost to 
a degradation. They were to be stripped at 
once of their rank, their retinue, and the 
greater part of their revenues. Socially, 
they were to be no better than the humblest 
of their former followers. They were to be 
allowed only a few attendants, at their own 
cost, instead of the thousands of vassal men- 
at-arms to whom they had been accustomed. 
Their wealth was to be turned into the na- 
tional treasury, and they were to be pen- 
sioned by imperial bounty to the extent of 
only one-tenth of their former respective 
incomes. Finally, they must forthwith re- 
pair to the capital, there to reside indefinite- 
ly, under official surveillance. The adroit 
managers of the government, led by the 
crafty instigator of the movement, were of 
course prompt in complying with a sum- 
mons which, in point of fact, emanated from 
themselves. The lord of Satsuma found lit- 
tle difficulty in surrendering every thing to 
an administration which consisted chiefly 
of his own But others were less 
complaisant. Two at least of the most im- 
portant daimios showed such signs of con- 
tumacy that it was thought expedient to 
pacify them by assurances of partial im- 
munity from the general confiscation, and, 
in spite of repeated government assurances 
to the contrary, there can be little doubt 
that the majority of the two hundred and 
fifty feudal rnlers acquiesced only because 
of their conviction that no plan of united 
resistance was practicable. 


person. 


To suppose that 
they were animated by any prevailing sense 
of patriotism, or that they yielded from a 
conviction of duty to the sovereign, is a de- 
lusion. The fact that the Mikado is at pres- 
ent only the instrument of the will of those , 
who overthrew the Siogun in his name, and 
brought him from the seclusion of Kioto 
(Miako) to the new capital, is thoroughly un- 
derstood, and every daimio was well aware 
that in relinquishing his riches and his 
rights he simply placed them at the dispo- 
sition of this dominant faction. Whatever 
advantages to the country might spring from ~ 
the forcible establishment of a central an- 
thority (and it is undeniable that many have 
already come and more are sure to follow), 


its first victims were not the persons to sym- 
pathize with it or to appreciate its value. 
The weak submitted from necessity, the 
strong compromised, and, in one way 
another, the government accomplished its 
purpose, and the unification of the empire 
was declared. 


or 
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To the completion of this important work 
the ministry have since applied their best 
intelligence and their most earnest efforts. 
No further progressive step has been at- 
tempted, nor is any required at present. It 
will be labor enough for some time to come 
to readjust affairs upon the new basis, to 
compose the many differences which still 
exist, and to gather together the scattered 
political energies of the country for a genu- 
ine fresh departure. Although the storm is 
undoubtedly over, there is now and then, 
even to this day, an upheaval which shows 
that the agitation has not wholly ceased. 
But these are becoming fewer and less vio- 
lent, and can not be regarded as portentous. 
They in no way retard the fulfillment of the 
minor measures of reform which naturally 
follow in the wake of the great achievement. 
The monarch has laid aside his character of 
mystery, even among his own people. He 





appears in public with less ceremony and | 
pomp than many a European sovereign. As 
premonitory evidence of an intention to dis- 
pense with rigorous forms of government, 
military patrols and armed guard-posts have 
been abolished every where. In Jeddo es- 
pecially, although the garrison is large, no 
special service is required from it. Sentinels 
no longer obstruct the massive gateways of 
the castle, the greater part of which is open 
night and day, for the first time within cen- 
turies. Even the Mikado’s private grounds 
are free to the populace on days of particular 
festivity. Intellectual as well as personal 
liberty is encouraged. The native press is 
allowed a latitude of discussion which is 





almost without limit. Education in every 
form is fostered, and foreign instructors in 
nearly every branch of practical science | 
abound. The only repressive regulation | 
which visibly remains in force is that com- | 
pelling the ex-daimios to reside in the capi- 
tal, and this is justified on the ground that, 
if they were permitted to remain in their 
former provinces, they might, and in many 
cases would, become the centres of new con- | 





, Spiracies and outbreaks. They are, however, 


allowed perfect freedom of foreign travel, | 
and, in fact, an imperial proclamation has 
lately been published recommending them 
to avail themselves of this privilege, now 
granted for the first time in the history of 
the country. 

Such is the present state of Japan—a na- 
tion suddenly restored to vitality, and start- 
ing with headlong and not always discreet 
energy and enthusiasm upon a bold career 
of enterprise and activity—a form of govern- 
ment anomalous in the circumstance that | 
no constitutional body, either hereditary or | 
elective, stands between the sovereign and | 
the people—an emperor of nominal auto- | 
cratic power, whose policy is really directed | 








with reform in its broadest signification as 
to have virtually pledged itself to introduce, 
at whatever cost and risk, every element of 
external progress which can in any manner 
be applied to the institutions of the country, 
and to prepare the way as rapidly as possible 
for the opening of the whole nation to foreign 
visitation and trade. As regards the latter 
point, the only question in debate is respect- 
ing the time when all prohibitions shall be 
removed. Here, naturally, opinions greatly 
differ, a few declaring in favor of unrestricted 
intercommunication immediately after the 
ratification of the treaties next year, while 
others whose judgment is cooler advise a 
delay until such time as Japan shall have 
established a judiciary system sufficiently in 
conformity with those of other nations to 
render superfluous the existence of foreign 
consular or other courts, which are a con- 
stant humiliation to the native authorities. 
These, however, are considerations of the 
future; and to the prospects of the future, 
such as may be speculated upon with prob- 
able accuracy, let us turn. 

At the first view the eutlook is not alto- 
gether promising. In spite of the sincerity 
of its wishes for reform, the government has 
thus far displayed more rashness than rea- 
son in the prosecution of its aims. The best 
intentions can not of themselves command 
the best results. The determination seems 
to have been to make up as hastily as possi- 
ble for the lost centuries when the country 
was shut in from foreign contact; but the 
race against time has been too rapid. With 
the general plans for constitutional reorgan- 
ization, internal improvement, and educa- 
tional development, no fault could fairly be 
found ; but the precipitate manner in which 
these have altogether been undertaken 
threatens, for two important reasons, to 
bring about a serious reaction at no very 
distant day. In the first place, the nation is 
utterly exhausting its finances. The total 
revenue is quite limited—not much greater 
now than in the time of the earliest sioguns. 
Nothing worth speaking of is derived from 
foreign sources, while the outlay is unceas- 
ing and enormous. For reasons of its own 
the government declines to remove the re- 


| strictions on exportation of its staples, by 
| which its excessive importations might in 
| some degree be balanced, and is consequent- 


ly cramped to the last extremity, and com- 
pelled to seek relief in repeated issues of pa- 
per currency, which long ago reached an 
almost intolerable excess, and is held in 


| circulation only by the exercise of that per- 


emptory power which may still be employed 
in case of need. In fact, the government is 
nearly bankrupt, notwithstanding which it 
continues its course of munificent expendi- 
ture as if its resources were yet unlimited. 


by a ministry of liberal if not democratic | In every direction new plans for post-routes, 


convictions, and this ministry so identified | railroads, telegraph lines, Western colleges, 
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and augmentations of army and navy are 
announced, for the execution of which for- 
eign services and foreign materials are re- 
quired which must be promptly paid for in 
solid money. A state of things so ruinous as 
this can not last forever, and when the end 
does come, it seems only too likely that it 
will come not merely with the evil of finan- 
cial prostration, but with the additional 
shock of what in itself may constitute a sec- 
ond and quite independent cause of reac- 
tion—the culmination of the now growing 
and in many respects well-founded distrust 
of the value of this foreign assistance which 
is obtained at such great pecuniary sacrifice. 
Whoever may be to blame for it, there is no 
disputing that the results of the lavish out- 
lay do not justify the expectations of the 
Japanese. In many cases, undoubtedly, the 
fault is theirown. Partly from vanity, part- 
ly from awakening suspicion, they under- 
take to assume the direct management of 
enterprises which are beyond their grasp, 
and find themselves, after protracted experi- 
ments, obliged to set aside all they have use- 
lessly accomplished, and recommence from 
the starting-point. But in other and more 


important instances they are, and know them- | 


selves to be, the victims of unprincipled ex- 
tortion and fraud. 
ble to find elsewhere, except perhaps in New 
York city, such examples of monstrous job- 
bery as the records of the Japanese Board 
of Works can show. In truth, they do not 
know how to protect themselves. They 
continually seek counsel, yet are afraid to 
act upon it. They feel themselves betrayed 
by foreigners on every side. The mercan- 
tile community is arrayed against them, 
and its rapacity is tolerated, if not.fostered, 
by the diplomatic authorities whose duty 
it should be to protect them against unjust 
dealings. Provisions of treaties which are 
of vital consequence to them are disregard- 
ed without excuse or explanation by the 
governments in which they have placed the 
most implicit trust.* And now they are 
often compelled to doubt the integrity of 
their own servants. That they should man- 
ifest disgust and alarm is not to Se wonder- 
ed at, and when it becomes clear—as there 
is every prospect that it may—that they 
have thrown themselves into almost inex- 
tricable financial confusion, principally to 
satisfy the greed of insatiate strangers, their 
indignation will hardly be assuaged by the 


* Witness the result of the recent appeal to the 
United States, in the matter of the occupation of Sag- 
halien. Article Il. of the treaty of 1858 declares that 
“The President of the United States, at the request 
of the Japanese government, will act as a friendly 
mediator in such matters of difference as may arise 
between the government of Japan and any European 
power.” A very earnest request was made in this 
case; but, after a brief semi-official and unsatisfac- 
tory correspondence with Russia, the United States 
government declined to fulfill its obligation. 


It is probably impossi- | 
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reflection that to their own recklessness 
much of the misfortune must be attributed. 
At such a time, should the crisis arrive be- 
fore the internal reconstruction of the coun- 
try has been settled, the position of the gov- 
| ernment will be doubly embarrassing. There 
are plenty among the disaffected who would 
avail themselves of any opportunity to add 
to its annoyances, and up to this time, it 
must be remembered, the administration 
does not represent the people at large, or 
jeven the power of all the various clans. 
| Years may pass before, by ingenious shift- 
jing of local officials and redistribution of 
| the several provincial elements, it can bring 
| about a thorough and secure homogeneity. 
But the worst that need be apprehended, 
we may believe, is a period of reaction which 
within a few years may temporarily paralyze 
the progressive impulses of the country, and 
compel the suspension of all these attive 
projects of improvement. Duritg that time 
there will probably be little cordiality felt 
toward foreigners. It is not to be expected 
that there will be any exhibition of positive 
hostility, but it would be surprising if the 
extensive business relations which now ex- 
ist were not to a great extent broken up, 
| and it is a question if the Japanese will ever 
be disposed to renew them. To a casual 
view the position of foreigners may not be 
substantially changed, but it will be found 
that their share in the material development 
of the land will be reduced to the narrowest 
| possible limits, and that the great works so 
| eagerly contemplated will be suffered to lan- 
| guish rather than pushed forward by their 
|aid. While this term of necessary rest and 
| retrenchment lasts—supposing it to come, as 
| I confidently anticipate—we shall inevitably 
| hear loud complaints of the ingratitude and 
| fickleness of the Japanese; that they have 
| thrown over their best friends, who were la- 
| boring nobly and unselfishly for their ad- 
vancement; that they are relapsing into bar- 
barism; that they are presenting a new phase 
of their well-known instability of character 
}and purpose. The rule of action is first to 
| bleed the government and the people to the 
| last attainable drop, and then to abuse them 
| as if they were encumbered with all the vices 
| that can be calculated or conceived. When 
they refuse to be bled any longer, their veins 
| being, in fact, quite dry, and undertake meas- 
| ures of self-protection and recuperation, the 
| outcries will, of course, be multiplied. But 
| these will not affect them very painfully, and 
|if they can contrive to extract some wisdom 
|from their uncomfortable experience, and 
| fortify their judgment for the future, the 
momentary check to their aspirations may 
be a benefit rather than a disaster. They 
certainly need to be taught that they can 
not keep up the pace at which they have 
started, and that, as disinterested counsel is 
| beyond their power to purchase, they must 
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instruct and discipline themselves more thor- 
oughly before dashing headlong into all im- 
aginable schemes of practical or theoretical 
reform, and attempting to obtain an equal 
place among the most advanced nations of 
the earth by contract. In more than one 
instance their undue haste has already been 
its own punishment, and any event, or series 
of events, however calamitous at first ap- 
pearance, that can bring them to a proper 
sense of prudence and moderation should be 
regarded by their real well-wishers as a sure 
ultimate advantage. | 

That they will gain wisdom by reflection, | 
after this feverish excitement shall have 
come to a necessary termination, there is 
good reason to believe. The Japanese are 
vain and self-willed, but, whatever other de- 
ficiencies of character may be theirs, lack of 
shrewdness and persistent blindness to their | 
own mistakes are not among them. On) 
many accounts it is to be hoped that the 
period of depression which seems impending 
may not be too brief. They need time to 
prepare themselves, once and for all, to meet 
foreigners upon terms that do not place them 
entirely at a disadvantage. They need a 
more solid confidence in themselves, in order 
that they may know when to award it to 
and when to withhold it from others; and at 
present they have nothing to guide them but 
their instincts, which have been irritated to 
a condition of abnormal dread and suspicion. 
They need the fruits of the extensive system 
of education which they have planted with 
great liberality, though with little regular- 
ity or order, and the enlarged perceptions to 
which the investigations of their numerous 
messengers abroad will contribute in due | 
season. They especially require an acquaint- | 
ance with the political and commercial | 
usages of the great nations which are now | 
awkwardly unfamiliar tothem. Meanwhile 
their railways and telegraphs can wait. It 
is better that they should remain a while | 
unfinished than that they should be finished 
under conditions that may prevent the un- | 
dertaking of similar works for years to come. | 
And when they at last extricate themselves 
from the embarrassments which surround 
them, and from others which await them, 
they may set out again from a traer point of 
departure, antl with more wholesome pros- | 
pects, upon the high-road of reform. Their 
country, its social reorganization fairly es- 
tablished, and regulated by new and mod- 
erate laws, may be ready for the reception 
of foreigners in all parts. The incongruities 
of their present incomplete form of govern- 
ment may be remedied. The vast produc- 
tive resources of the nation, now neglected 
or misapplied, will certainly be to a consid- | 
erable extent developed. Reciprocal com- | 
merce, which the government has always 
hesitated to sanction, will be possible with- 
out the risk that the gain will all be on the 


| 
| 





side of speculators from abroad, and the 
squandered wealth of the empire may be 
gradually recovered. The greater part of the 
political disabilities of the entire population 
will probably be removed, so that all can 
join without restraint in the work of na- 
tional progress. And these results are almost 


| certain to be accomplished by the Japanese 


alone, uncontrolled by the influence and un- 
assisted by the power of any of the foreign 
states that are struggling to secure the pre- 
dominant voice in its councils. 

These, I am persuaded, are reasonable es- 
timates of the condition of Japan as it now 
stands, and of the probable contingencies of 
the next few years. To speak of its present 
requires only a careful and, in this case, 
sympathetic observation of events as they 
pass by. To discuss the future is always 
hazardous, and I am well enough aware that 
unforeseen catastrophes—internal or ex- 
ternal vicissitudes that can in no way be 
calculated upon—might at any time turn 
the course of the nation widely apart from 
what now appears to be its destiny. But 
in the ordinary succession of events its ca- 
reer can hardly be other than that which I 
have indicated: for a time overstrained ef- 
fort and forced vitality, then a period of 
prolonged depression and anxiety, and sub- 
sequently a laborious but certain rise to a 
respectable, perhaps a prominent, position 
among the civilized countries of the world. 


THE DAISY. 
My heart is like that daisy, she said, 
Silver white with a flush of red, 
That steadfast stands in the meadow grass, 
While the golden summer hours pass: 

be Soft and slow 
The long hours go, 

And the brook is murmuring low. 


In the tangled hedge of the meadow grows, 
Flushed and fragrant, a brier-rose, 
Flinging like incense on the air 
The wealth of its perfume rich and rare, 
Floating sweet 
Through sunny heat, 
Far afield to the daisy’s feet. 


Over the daisy’s patient head 
Flit the’ butterflies, brown and red, 
Bearing the loves of flower and tree— 
‘*Have ye never a love for me?” 

Half afraid, 

The daisy said, 
While the bright wings over her played. 


The bright wings flash and are gone again: 
Naught have they brought but a little pain, 
To throb and ache in the daisy’s heart— 
Sitting forever alone and apart, 

Ah! so far 

From the rosy star 
That scarce is conscious daisies are! 


But courage! little daisy, she said ; 
Fear not to love though hope be dead: 
The heart that loves, though it love alone, 
Something better than peace doth own: 
Hearts are strong, 
Though life be long, 
And the blind bird sings the sweetest song! 
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* RAMBLER.” 


N a small insular sea-port the main inter- | 


est of life, especially to the idle, transient 
visitor, is to watch the shipping, and great 
becomes the excitement on any unusual ar- 
rival. A marked day in the calendar of such 
visitors to the little capital of Fayal was the 
llth of May, 1872, made so by the arrival of 
the American yacht Rambler, with a small 
party on board, including two ladies, per- 
haps the first who had crossed the Atlantic 
in a yacht. 

The beautiful appearance of the little ves- 
sel herself as she came sailing in, looking 
like a great white bird, combined with the 
other circumstances of the case to render 
her an object of special interest ; and it was 


not long after she anchored before numbers of 


visitors, natives of Fayal as well as foreign- 
ers, hastened to have a nearer view of her. 

She sailed from Boston on the 28th of 
April, and although she had easterly winds 
all the way, ran out in twelve and a half 
days. On the 4th of May it blew so hard 
that she had been obliged to heave to under 
close reefs. Nevertheless the ladies of the 
party had been able to come on deck, and 
being good sailors, enjoyed the wild scene. 
The gale over, she met light southeast winds 
the rest of the voyage. 

After hearing such glowing accounts of 
her sailing capacities, and seeing for our- 
selves the comfort of her internal arrange- 
ments, it can be imagined with what pleas- 
ure we accepted the owner’s kind invitation 
to join his party in a trip to St. Michael’s, 
and afterward to Teneriffe. 

Vou. XLVI.—No. 276.—55 


The excursions in the former island we 
had made before, and also those about Fayal, 
in which we subsequently joined the yacht 
party. 

On the 20th of May we started for St. Mi- 
chael’s with a party of fourteen, all predis- 
posed for enjoyment, from the grave Don 
John down to the restless school boys and 
girls, who were a constant source of anxiety 
to their parents and of hopeful anticipa- 
tion to the sharks. Where we all bestowed 
ourselves is one of those mysteries which 
can only be solved by those country house- 
keepers whe know that where there is a will 
there is sure to be a way. 

To complete our enjoyment Don Samuel 
brought his inimitable bugle, and one of 
the ladies her guitar, to help out the young 
voices that made up our chorus. Who but 
a painter can properly depict an embarka- 
tion from Fayal? The motley crowd of 
idlers on the quay; the many friends and ae- 
quaintances coming to see us off, as is the 
custom here; the barge, with the Stars and 
Stripes at her stern, dancing on the swell, as 
each passenger watched a chance to spring 
from the slippery stone steps to the well- 
cushioned seats of the pretty Briosa; the 
reception on board the yacht, whose white 
wings were spread as she hung by a single 
line to the moorings; then the parting gun 
as the schooner swung off before the light 
breeze, amidst the cheers and wavings of 
the returning friends. ; 

Twenty-six hours of light but favoring 
breezes brought us to St. Michael’s, where 


























we anchored on one of those bright days | 
when the mountains seem higher and the | 
sea bluer than the painter dares to make | 
them. Here the landing was picturesque, 

friends coming off to welcome us, but kept | 
at bay for a moment by the health officer, | 
whose laws are more fixed than those of the | 
Medes and Persians. The collector of cus- 
toms, instead of restrictions, puts us on the 
footing of a vessel of war, and only over- 
whelms us with courtesies. A gay Portu- | 
guese yacht bears down upon us and boards 

us, and her owner insists upon taking us all 

to the shore, where friends escort us through 

the ancient square and around the town to 

the wonderful gardens, where the enterpris- 

ing owner has acclimated nearly all the | 
plants of the tropics, but where the master- 
piece is his grotto filled with 

ferns. 

Five days followed of diligent traveling 
by carriage, mule, and donkey, helped out 
by the yacht, which hovered along the rock- 
bound coast, and dropped us or took us on 
board without anchoring, storing our memo- 
ries with rich pictures which it would take 
a volume to describe. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


giant tree 
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Then came another embarkation, with 
warm partings from our host of new and 
old friends, and two days of zephyr-like 
sailing among shoals of whales and other 
sea wonders, and then we once more reached 
the welcome and familiar shores of Fayal. 

It had now been decided that the yacht, 
instead of going on to England, and there 
turning over her passengers to the crowded 
and noisy steam-ship, should visit the Cana- 
ries, and then return to America through the 
region of the trade-winds; and to encounter 
the heats of this tropical zone some new sky- 
lights must be made, which could nowhere 
be done better than by the skillful carpenters 
of Horta. This delay gave ample time for 
seeing the magnificent gardens of this fairy 
island, rich in orange-trees, magnolias, and 
all semi-tropical plants, including their 
crowning glory, the camellia japonica, here 
growing so large that you walk through 
arbors arching high above your head. 

Would that we had time, space, and pencil 
to delineate the donkey rides to the Caldeira 
(caldron), the great central crater of the 
island, to Castello Branco (white castle), a 
splendid white rock off the southern coast, 
looking like a fortress, and connected by a 
narrow neck with the island, where its inhab- 
itants used to intrench themselves against 
the Barbary corsairs, and where the water 
cisterns made for their use can still be seen. 
Best and most wonderful of all, the boat ex- 
cursions to the caves in the black volcanic 
rock, where the surf of the Atlantic rolls in 
unceasing thunder, and which can only be 
entered at rare intervals. 
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Finally, on June 9 we left the Azores be- 
hind us, and took a southeast course to the 
Canaries—islands little known this side of 
the Atlantic, but yet fully repaying any little 
trouble there may be in visiting them. 

Our destination was Teneriffe, which we 
knew from our geographies to be a mount- 
beyond that it 
was a terra incognita to most of us. 

We had light winds and fine weather, only 
once making a good day’s run of 264 miles. 
The temperature was delightful. We had 


ain peak of some celebrity ; 


fore and aft awnings to protect us from the 


sun on deck, and wind-sails to ventilate the 
cabin below. The neat and finished appear- 
ance of the yacht, all the joiner-work of 
mahogany and black-walnut, simple and in 
vood taste, seemed so different from the usual 
sea experiences of more or less dirt and dis- 
comfort. Below, our accommodations were 
luxury itself, the novel and most excellent 
feature being that the saloon and the largest 
state-rooms are in the centre of the vessel, 
vhere the minimum of motion is felt, instead 
of being nearer the stern. The ladies had 
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ornamented the saloon with English ivy, still 
growing, and tastefully twining round the 
mirrors. The large state-rooms, with broad 
beds instead of the usual narrow berths, the 
comfortable sofas and chairs, the marble ba- 
sins, but beyond all the liberal bath, into 
which we let the sea-water without stint, 
formed exceptions to all our preconceived 
notions of sea life. 

“What a contrast,” said one of the party, 
as we were writing up our journals in the 
evening—“ what a contrast is this old log, 
written sixty years since, to your rose-leaved 
albums!” He had in his hand an old-fash- 
ioned, weather-beaten copy-book, labeled 
‘Voyage of the Schooner Midas in 1811.” 
We had been enjoying the lovely sunset, 
and now the young moon was shedding a 
soft, weird light over the water and lighting 
up the white sails. The ladies had been play- 
ing on the guitar and singing. The yacht 
was gliding gently through a smooth sea, 
making a pleasant rippling sound most 
soothing to hear. Altogether it was the 
poetry of sailing. We might have expect- 
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ed, like the lotus-eaters, to arrive next at 
a land where it was always afternoon. Our 
friend’s remark, indeed, struck in strong 
contrast upon our luxurious senses, and we 
begged him to give us a few extracts from 
the moth-eaten, yellow-papered old log. 

“You think,” said he, “you are the first 
brave women who have floated over these 
summer seas in what you consider a little 
ecockle-shell! Well, the Rambler is 240 tons; 
the little Midas was 80, being just one-third 
the size. The writer of this log was a moth- 
er going with her two boys to Marseilles to 
rejoin her husband, and this in midwinter. 
Listen! 

“* Left Boston Thursday, January 17, 1811; had fair 
winds and fine weather out of port, and every prospect 
of a short passage, but our flattering hopes were soon 
blasted. Shortly after clearing the capes the wind 
came out directly ahead and every rope became cover- 
ed with ice. We continued much in the same situa- 
tion until Monday, when a violent tempest arose, 
which lasted until Saturday. We were obliged to lie 
to forty-eight hours in the Gulf, with the wind blow- 
ing almost a hurricane. We found it difficult to keep 
in our beds, there was such a sea running. We lost 
many things off the deck, among them our quarter- 
board, part of our rail, and our bulwarks ; the caboose 
and boats were stove, our anchor carried away, sails 
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torn, tiller broken, our sky-light thrown off and its 
glass shivered, letting torrents of rain into the cabin. 
| We were unable to light a fire for several days. At 
last one morning, with much trouble, the kettle was 
| boiled and breakfast preparing, when a sea boarded us, 
| and we were at once ingulfed in water. The captain 
| and all hands were on deck ina moment. The man at 
| the helm had been thrown over the side, and it was 
surprising he escaped. Indeed, from the dreadful! 
| crash and apparent alarm, all seemed lost. A few 
| moments later a sailor came below foran axe. I eager- 
| ly asked what our situation was. ‘“‘ Bad enough,” said 
| he; “but if we ship another such sea it will be worse.” 
“*T nearly fainted, but with the help of the boys re- 
| covered, and soon the whole scene changed, the storm 
suddenly lulled, the thunder and lightning ceased, and 
the sun came out in full splendor. 

“* February 5.—After continued head-winds, the 
wind changed in our favor, and blew a perfect hurri- 
cane, worse than the first gale. The vessel plunged at 
one time so deep as to carry away her jib-boom, and it 
was a question whether she would ever rise again. That 
was a dreadful moment! The man at the helm was 

| up to his chin in water, and we were running eleven 
knots before the gale. The Midas is a remarkably 
good sea-boat, or we should never have weathered it. 

**¢ February 20.—Thirty-six days out! Yesterday we 
thought we saw land, but were disappointed. We have 

| had constant rains; my state-room and the cabin have 
| been so wet that for days together some one has had 
constantly to mop up the water. Some days we are 
compelled to live in darkness, or, rather, we have only 
the feeble glimmer of a lamp, which emits hardly a ray 
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f light. My boys behave better than their mother. 
[ have been less seasick than I expected—only three 
weeks—but fainting, attended with nervous headache, 
has been my difficulty. 

“* February 26,3 a.m.—I have just been awakened by 
the cheering cry of ‘* Land ahead !” which proves to be 
Cape Spartel on one side and the Spanish coast on the 
other. Forty-one days out, inside the straits. The 
very air we breathe is enough to inspire 
life and energy. I think I should be willing to come 
the distance I have, without any object, for the pleas- 
ure which I now experience. The water is so serene, 
the sky so clear, the landscape so enchanting! The 
shores of the Mediterranean exhibit a mixture of the 


sublime and picturesque which I had supposed to ex- | 


ist only in the imagination of the poet. 

““* March 6.—We are now thirty miles from our long- 
wished-for haven, and shall probably reach there this 
afternoon, 

‘Ta.mM.—Off Toulon. Three large frigates are bear- 
ing down upor us. 

“*8 a.m.—A shot has just whistled across our decks. 
A boat from the frigate is approaching us. 

‘¢* March 18.—At sea, on board H.M. frigate Blossom. 
Bound for Marseilles, from Port Mahon, where we had 
been carried back after our capture. At Marseilles 
Captain Steward promises to land us under a flag of 
truce.’” 


“Table wanted for supper, ladies, if you 
please,” broke in the smooth-voiced Rodrigo, 
our Spanish steward. And so we must bid 


adieu to our illustrious predecessor in yacht- | 


ing sixty years ago. No one could help draw- 
ing comparisons between the voyage of the 
Vidas in 1811 and that of the Rambler in 
1372; yet so difficult is it to realize what 
one does not see that when we “ turned in,” 
and drew the clean bedclothes comfortably 
about us, the sense of security was so great, 
and the motion so soft and lulling, that none 
of us kept awake long enough to remember 
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OOSTUME OF PEASANT, 


that the sea rippling so musically under our 
keel was the same that had swept wildly 
over the deck of the little Midas. 

The next day, the seventh out, we sighted 
our goal. There were plainly two points of 
land running down into the sea, but their 
tops were lost in a bank of white clouds, 


| which also obstinately concealed the peak. 


PEASANT SPINNING, 


The wind was so light that we scarcely drift- 
ed, and we seemed not to approach the land 
at all. 

Of course the whole party was on deck, 
eagerly watching the island in hopes of see- 
ing the peak, which has been seen for over 
a hundred miles in clear weather. 

“What is that delightful smell ?” said one. 
“Can this soft land-breeze bring so far the 
odors of the gardens ?” 

“Yes, mum,” said an ancient mariner who 
stood at the helm, and supposed the ques- 
tion addressed to him. “Off the coast of 
Java ’ve@often smelled the flowers for hours 
before we could see the land, and I’ve heard 
tell that the big Chicago fire was smelled 
clear across the Atlantic.” 

The nautical professor, shocked at this 
breach of discipline in talking to the man at 
the helm, here frowned severely upon us, 
and punished us with a chapter of statistics 
upon ocean air currents and other phenom- 
ena more interesting to the Journal of Sci- 
ences than to us, but we managed to pick one 
or two grains of wheat out of his bushel of 
chaff. They were these: On the east side of 
the South Atlantic, nearly over to the coast 
of Africa, what seems to be sand often falls on 
the decks of ships ; it was supposed to come 
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THE POSTIGO, 


from the African deserts, but the microscope 
seems to prove that the supposed grains of | 
sand are really minute insects brought on 
the upper currents of air from the Andes, | 
where alone they have been found on the 
land. A still more surprising fact is well 
established. On the third day after the great 
Chicago fire a strong smell of smoke, accom- | 
panied by unusual haziness in the air, was | 
observed by various persons on the Fayal 
mountains, and a few days later two whalers 
arrived from the westward, each separately | 
having noted in his log similar phenomena, | 
with the addition of a fall of ashes upon the | 
deck. The distance from Chicago was be- | 
tween 2000 and 3000 miles, and the supposi- 
tion is that the extreme heat carried up 
smoke and ashes into the upper 
currents of air from the west, 
which were borne along until the 
gale subsided, and then gradually 
dropped into the sea. Hurricanes 
blow a hundred miles an hour; it 
must have taken about forty miles 
an hour to bring these ashes from 
Chicago. 

Our lecture might have lasted 
till midnight, but luckily the wind 
freshened, and soon brought us in 
sight of the cliffs of Anaga, the 
northeast point of Teneriffe, an@ 
we came near enough to see their 
bold, jagged outlines, apparently 
unrelieved by any vegetation, and 
locking wild and barren in the ex- 
treme. 

Though only about twelve miles 
from the anchorage, it was too late 
to risk running into a strange port 
by night, so we stood off to the 
south till daylight. In the morn- 
ing, a light breeze favoring us, we 
ran in, and anchored about half a 


mile from the coast. oy vats Rh re. 
\ ‘\W AS 


Santa Cruz, the capital, a town of 
about 15,000 inhabitants, lay spread 


| trees, 
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|}along the shore before us, its whitewashed 
houses gleaming brightly in the morning 


|sunlight. One or two curious-looking tow- 
ers rose above the roofs, which are flat, add- 
ing to the rather Moorish aspect of the place. 
To the northeast, and abutting immediately 
/on the town, rise the Anaga Mountains, « 
wild mass of ragged peaks and deep valleys, 
or barrancos. They run from a backbon 


|down to the sea in a succession of ridges, 
| ending abruptly in cliffs some thousand feet 


jhigh. The highest peaks, about ten miles 
inland, are three or four thousand feet high, 
and covered with woods. From the harbor 
they look like mere bushes, but are really 
luxuriant forests of laurel, giant heath, wild 
orange, and other tropical or semi-tropical 
To the west the mountains are high- 


}er, but much more distant, and above them 


a mere speck was pointed out to us as thi 
peak. 
“That!” we exclaimed; “then the peak 


| of Teneriffe is a humbug!” 


* Ah!” said our informant; “recollect that 
those pine-covered heights, which cut ofi 
the view of it from this side, are themselves 
not less than 8000 feet high.” 

The harbor boasted a good many vessels, 
several steamers among them, these islands 
enjoying frequent and regular steam com- 
munication with various ports of Europe. 

Three days take one to Cadiz, and eight 
to Liverpool. The yacht was attached to a 
buoy, of which there are three or four be- 
longing to the government, and which ar 
free to the first comer. All the ports of 


| the islands are free ports—a remarkable 
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W ATER-OARRIERS, 


circumstance, considering they belong to 
Spain. 

It was not our intention to make any 
stay in Santa Cruz, but to go immediately 
to Orotava, which we had heard of as the 
place to be visited. Accordingly a couple 
of vehicles were procured, which we recog- 
nized as American born, but which, after 
many breakdowns and repairs made here, 
deserve to be considered naturalized Span- 
iards. The horses and mules, too, harnessed 
to them, were not in appearance such as to 
inspire confidence of ever reaching our des- 
tination. We found them on trial, howev- 
er, better than they looked. 

We saw just enough of Santa Cruz to 
make out that the prevailing style of archi- 
tecture was the Moorish hollow square, with 


of the town. The country looked brown 
and parched as a desert, except where there 
was water, when the natural fertility of the 
volcanic soil showed itself. The road is 
finely graded and well macadamized, being 
composed wholly of hard voleanie rock, bro- 
ken into small pieces, and ground smooth by 
the constant travek As we rose the coun- 
try improved in aspect, and after a steady 
climb of two hours we rattled into the old 
town of Laguna, a half-deserted-looking 
place, disfiguring rather than beautifying a 
broad, well-cultivated valley. It boasts a 
university and an unfinished cathedral as 
objects of interest. We, however, did not 
stop for them, but bounced rapidly through 


|over the ill-paved streets, glad enough to 


the court-yard in the middle, usually orna- | 


mented with plants and shrubs, looking cool 
and pleasant as we glanced into them in 
passing. The roofs are generally flat ter- 


races, used as promenades by the inhabit- | 


ants. There is, however, a goodly sprink- 


Azores. The windows, especially those on 


come out on the smooth highway again be- 
yond. This road runs from Santa Cruz to 
the port of Orotava, a distance of twenty- 
five miles, and connecting as it does the four 
larger towns of the island—Santa Cruz, La- 
guna, Orotava proper, and the Port, besides 


| many smaller ones—it is the grand highway 
ling of the tiled roofs such as we saw in the | 


of all the traffic of the island. There is no 
want of objects of interest at every turn: 


the ground-floor (many houses here, even | the costumes of the peasants; the milk-girls 
of well-circumstanced people, are only one | with their baskets of shining cans on their 
story high), we found closed with wooden heads; others carrying earthen vessels of 
shutters, in which are cut little trap-doors, | water, for which they have sometimes to go 
called postigos, from under which the in-|a long distance; others with boxes com- 
habitants peeped at us in great curiosity as | posed of a succession of wooden trays, fast- 


we passed. 
Our road for the first three miles wound 
in many turns up the slope to the northwest 


| ened together by a sort of frame, in which 
the live cochineal insect is carried from one 
place to another; animals, horses, donkeys, 


CAP 
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and mules, with peaked pack-saddles, with | lay before us, shut in on either side by high, 
an occasion camel, are all objects to interest | 





us, and tell us that we have passeé from the 
prose of life into its romance and poetry. 

After we passed Laguna the scenery con- | 
stantly became more beautiful, and at last 
the peak condescendingly flung off its last 
white wrap and stood revealed, its great 
shining yellowish-white cone cutting a clear 
outline against the blue sky. We were now 
riding along the north coast, but at some 
distance from the sea, and about 2000 feet 
above it. The peak continued to rise be- | 
fore us till, at the little village of Sansal, | 
where we were able to look down to the | 
sea, and thence carry the eye over an al- 
most uninterrupted sweep to the top of the 
peak, the view was magnificent beyond de- | 
scription. A little thin strip of white cloud | 
hung across the top of Orotava Valley, into 
which we now began to look. Underneath | 
spread the coast-line, headland after head- 
land, till it tapered off in a fine blue point. | 
Above rose the peak in all its mountain | 
majesty, seeming close at hand in the won- 
derfully transparent atmosphere of these 
Fortunate. Fortunate isles indeed, in their 
fertile soil, unsurpassed climate, and grand 
scenery ! 


Another splendid sight was in store for us | 
when we finally rounded into the valley. | 
The peak was not so fine as we had come 
nearer to it, and more under the base of the 
intervening ridge, but a slope from the top | 
of the island to the sea, fifteen miles wide, | 


| care and attention. 


almost perpendicular, walls, down one of 
which we were about to zigzag. Rather 


|more than half-way down a belt of chest- 
| nut woods stretched nearly across the val- 


ley. Above them cultivation ceases; below, 
every corner is taken advantage of to the 
very sea. In the midst sits La Villa d’Oro- 
tava, like a queen, and down on the shore 
El] Puerto nestles under some overhanging 
rocks. The glory of Orotava 
dats of the wine-making, when all this was 
one waving mass of vines. Then came the 
disease of the grape, which at the same time 
devastated Madeira and the Azores. The 


was in the 


| Canaries alone of the three groups have 
| found a paying substitute in the cochineal 


insect. This creature is raised on a species 
of cactus, the Opuntia tuna, which is culti- 
vated for that purpose with the greatest 
Unfortunately it is not 
ornamental as well as useful—is exceeding- 


| ly ugly, in short—and Orotava is sacrificed 


to it. But nature is here above degrada- 
tion, and in spite of all that can be done by 
man, cactus, and cochineal, Orotava is and 
ever must be beautiful. 

We drove down for an hour more through 
the valley, and reached the Port just at dark. 
Our party filled the little inn, which, luck- 
ily for us, was empty when we arrived. Our 
quarters were tolerable, and the food better 
than our previous conception of a Spanish 
fonda led us to expect. After removing 
dust, and dining, we went out for a stroll 
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by moonlight. Chance led us 
along the sea-shore to a curi- 
ous little temple perched on 
a pile of rock. There are 
several of these cones about, 
apparently solid rock outside, 
but proving on Investigation 
to be hollow, being the chim- 
neys of ancient volcanoes. 
Unfortunately the inhabit- 
ants do not appreciate the 
interest they excite from a 
scientific point of view, and 
are rapidly quarrying them 
for building purposes. 

On our return to the fonda 
the existence of an azotea, 
or flat roof, was mentioned, 
and upon inquiry we were 
ushered up a_ pitch-dark 
staircase, tripping confusedly 
over each other, without the 
slightest idea what was to 
come of it, when suddenly a 
door at the top was thrown 
open, and we stepped out 
into a flood of brilliant moon- 


light, the whole valley, surmoun.ed by the | 


peak, lying in glorious panorama about us. 
Perhaps the most beautiful sight of all was 
the long line of surf gleaming white in the 


moonlight, the waves seeming to break al- | 


most at our feet. 
A night’s rest prepared us for our excur- 
sion to the Villa or town of Orotava. But 


WM) ira 
fined pe 


DRAGON-TREE, AS IT WAS. 


OONE WITH A TEMPLE ON THE TOP, PUERTO OROTAVA. 


first we rambled a little about the Port; its 
very sleepiness attracted us. Every thing 
says, in unmistakable language, the Port 
was. In the time of the grapes it was the 
chief sea-port of the island, driving a brisk 
trade in wine. 

Then mounting our carriages—the same 


| which had brought us from Santa Cruz, and 


which we kept for a moderate sum till 
our return—we drove up to the Villa. 
A town clinging to the side of a mount- 
ain, with the foundations of the houses 
in one street on a level with the roofs 
of those in the street below, can hardly 
help being picturesque, and the Villa 
at every turn discloses some yew little 
odd bit exceedingly charming to an ar- 
tistic eye. Tourists, almost as a mat- 
ter of course, visit churches, and we 
found the one in the Villa the prettiest 
we had yet seen. After walking round 
the inside, and having all the saints ex- 
hibited and named to us by a zealous 
troop of boys, they opened a door lead- 
ing to a flight of steps, and seeming 
very anxious to have us ascend, most 
of us complied, and were well rewarded 
for our trouble in mounting a great 
many steps by finding ourselves at the 
top of one of the towers with a succes- 
sion of fine views all around us. 

We next visited several private gar- 
dens, among them that of the Marquis 
of Sansal, where we saw the remains of 
the old dragon-tree (Dracena draco), 
which was blown down some. years 
since, and was considered by competent 
judges to be the oldest tree in the 
world. 
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GUANOHE MUMMIES AT TACORONTE. 


After a lunch at the fonda we started | 


down again, taking the Botanie Garden in 
our way. This garden was originally insti- 
tuted with the object of acclimating tropic- 
al plants, which were then to be taken to 
the more rigorous climates of Europe; but, 
owing to the failure of interest in it, and of 
funds to carry it on properly, there is lit- 
tle, with the exception of one or two rare 
plants, to interest the mass of visitors. 
It is now in charge of a Swiss, who, 
though competent and interested, can 
not, of course, work without money. 

A little below the garden, on the way 
to the Port, we visited a private resi- 
dence, La Paz. In itself it is a very 
pretty place, but the owner, in spite of 
the motto over the door, “ Hic est requies 
mea,” never lives here, and the whole 
place, as far as the ornamental is con- 
cerned, is utterly abandoned. A few 
yards from the house there is a fine ter- 
race walk on the very edge of the cliff, 
several hundred feet high, overhanging 
the sea, and commanding to the west a 
bird’s-eye view of the Port. We sat 
there a long time, enjoying the fresh 
breeze and watching the sunset. The 
island of Palma, sixty miles distant, was 
clearly visible, and reminded us anew of 
our regret at not having time to visit it, 
so much did we hear about it in Tene- 
riffe. There is said to be a crater in it 
5000 feet deep, the bottom of which is 
inaccessible from any side but one, where 
a deep ravine cuts its way to the sea. 
The peasantry have an amusing theory 
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| that the upper cone of the peak of Teneriffe. 

which is about 5000 feet high, was blown 
| in a mass from that crater, and planted up- 
| side down on this island. 

As night closed in we descended to our 
hotel and dined. Most of the evening was 
| taken up making arrangements for a horse- 

back excursion next day—the roads being 
unfit for carriages—to the chestnut woods 
| of Agua Mansa, half-way up the valley. 

As it was a long ride, and we wished to 
picnic in the woods, we left early, first tak- 
ing our carriages as far as Orotava, and then 
mounting our animals, a motley collection of 
mules and horses, each one proving a study 
in itself for its unusual qualities, physical 
and moral. For an hour or two we mounted 
steadily, in single file, over one of the most 
execrable bridle-paths conceivable. It had 
been our wish to mount to the Cafiadas, o1 
plain, out of which rises the peak proper, 
called El Teyde. The plain is an ancient 
crater, fifteen miles across, and now presents 
one vast level of white pumice-stone, only 
diversified by an occasional boulder of black 
lava or retama bushes (Spartocytisus nubi- 
genus). Near the middle rises El] Teyde, 
above which, from a second crater, rises the 
last cone or sugar-loaf, with yet a third 
crater inthe top. This last one is still warm, 
and emits sulphurous vapors, although Ten- 
eriffe has long been considered an extinct 
volcano. 

Finding, however, that to mount to the 








Cafiadas would take too long, we decided in 


| favor of Agua Mansa, where we passed a very 


\ 
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pleasant day, returning to our head-quarters 
in the Port in the afternoon. 

Several other most tempting excursions | 
were proposed to us. We were told that we 
ought by all means to visit the towns of 
Ieod and Garachico, further along the coast, 
the view of the peak from Icod being very 
fine, and Garachico being remarkable as the 
scene of the last volcanic eruption, about 
a hundred and fifty years ago. It was at 
that time a flourishing sea-port, with a large 
wine trade, and possessed a fine harbor. 
The town was built on a strip of level land 
underlying a high cliff. The lava burst from 
a cone above the cliff, and out of sight of the 
town, so that the first notice to the inhabit- 
ants must have been a double cataract of 
fire pouring over the cliff right upon their 
devoted heads. The port was almost en- 
tirely filled up, and Garachico has since lost 
all its trade, besides suffering from the in- 
cursions of the sea. To-day it is of no more 
importance than a fishing village. We were 
sorry not to go there, but want of time, 
added to the difficulties of getting there—a’s 
it can not be done in a carriage—decided 
us, and our return to Santa Cruz was fixed 
for the next morning. 

We started early, as some of our party 
wished to stop on the way at the village of 
Tacoronte, and see a private collection of 
Guanche relics. The Guanches were the 
aboriginal inhabitants of these islands, and 
were a very remarkable people in some re- 
spects. The custom of embalming the dead 
prevailed among them, and several Guanche 
mummies form the objects of most interest 
in the Tacoronte collection. } 

We arrived in Santa Cruz early in the aft- | 
ernoon, and after dining took a short stroll 
through the town. At dark we came upon 
a very pretty little square, brightly lighted, 
although it would seem as if more than the 
gorgeous moonlight could not be needed, 
where a concourse of ladies and gentlemen 
were taking the air, and enjoying social 
intercourse under the trees—the ladies | 
looking very foreign in their black lace | 
mantillas. We sat and walked there till 
quite late, when we went on board the 
Rambler to sleep, finding her quarters in- 
comparably more comfortable than any of | 
the hotels. 

The next day several shopping expeditions 
were made, as we all wished to carry away 
some memento of Teneriffe. We bought 
fans, mantillas, and guitars, among other | 
things. By noon all were on board again, | 
and all was ready for departure. The Ram- 
bler hoisted one white sail after another, 
swung off from her buoy, and the homeward 
voyage was fairly begun. As the shades of 
evening closed around us we saw the last of 
the yacht as she disappeared on the distant 
horizon, leaving only the remembrance of 
many pleasant hours spent on board of her, | 


and many delightful scenes connected with 
her flying visit to our shores. 


NOTE ON COCHINEAL OULTURE, BY THE PROFESSOR. 

The history of the introduction of cochineal into 
the Canaries is one of the most notable instances of a 
successful revolution in industry on record. 

Thirty or forty years ago the culture of cochineal 
was a Mexican monopoly, jealously guarded by the 
government, and the export of the live insect prohib- 
ited under the severest penalties. 

The value of the product was so concentrated that 
the captains of foreign ships of war were allowed to 
transport it as freight in their vessels on the same 
basis as bullion. 

One enterprising man conceived the idea that the 
dry climate of the Canaries, and the decline of the 
grape culture, indicated that region as a suitable place 
for introducing it. 

With great courage and perseverance he overcame 
the watchfulness of the Mexicans and the prejudices 
of the Canary Islanders, who at first vigorously op- 
posed him, and in less than forty years he has changed 
the industry of this whole group of islands, inhabited 
by over 250,000 people, so that to-day the export of 
cochineal alone exceeds in value the whole exports of 
the islands at the time it was first introd aced, notwith- 
standing the necessary decline in mg caused by its 
increased production. It now sells for about sixty 
cents a pound, while in 1830 it was worth over $2 per 
pound. 


JUSTINE, YOU LOVE ME NOT! 
* Hélas! vous ne m’aimez pas.” —Prron. 

I KNow, Justine, you speak me fair 
As often as we meet; 

And ’tis a luxury, I swear, 
To hear a voice so sweet; 

And yet it does not please me quite, 
The civil way you've got; 

For me you're something too polite— 
Justine, you love me not! 


I know, Justine, you never scold 

At aught that I may do: 
If I am passionate, or cold, 
"Tis all the same to you. 
A charming temper,” say the men, 
**To smooth a husband's lot :” 
wish 'twere ruffled now and then— 
Justine, you love me not! 


ee 


know, Justine, you wear a smile 
As beaming as the sun; 
But who supposes all the while 
It shines for only one? 
Though azure skies are fair to see, 
A transient cloudy spot 
In yours would promise more to me— 
Justine, you love me not! 


I know, Justine, you make my name 
Your eulogistic theme, 

And say—if any chance to blame— 
You hold me in esteem. 

Such words, for all their kindly scope, 
Delight me not a jot; 

Just so you would have praised the Pope— 
Justine, you love me not! 


I know, Justine—for I have heard 
What friendly voices tell— 
You do not blush to say the word, 
‘You like me passing well ;” 
And thus the fatal sound I hear 
That seals my lonely lot: 
There’s nothing now to hope or fear— 
Justine, you /ove me not! 
Joun G. Saxe. 
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“HE STOOD AND GAZED WITH WISTFUL FACE.” 


Onty last year, at Christmas-time, 
While pacing down a city street, 
I saw a tiny, ill-clad boy— 
One of the thousands that we meet— 
As ragged as a boy could be, 
With half a cap, with one good shoe; 
Just patches to keep out the wind— 
I know the wind blew keenly too: 


A newsboy, with a newsboy’s lungs, 
A square Scotch face, an honest brow, 
And eyes that liked to smile so well 
They had not yet forgotten how: 


A newsboy, hawking his last sheets 
With loud persistence. Now and then 

Stopping to beat his stiffened hands, 
And trudging bravely on again. 

Dodging about among the crowd, 
Shouting his ‘“‘ Extras” o’er and o’er; 

Pausing by whiles to cheat the wind 
Within some alley, by some door. 

At last he stopped—six papers left, 
Tucked hopelessly beneath his arm— 

To eye a fruiterer’s outspread store: 
Here products from some country farm, 


And there confections, all adorned 


With wreathed and clustered leaves and flowers, 


While little founts, like frosted spires, 
Tossed up and down their mimic showers, 
He stood and gazed with wistful face, 
All a child’s longing in his eyes; 
Then started, as I touched his arm, 
And turned in quick, mechanic wise, 


Raised his torn cap with purple hands, 


Said, “‘ Papers, Sir? World! Herald! Times !” 


And brushed away a freezing tear 
That marked his cheek with frosty rimes. 
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THE NEWSBOY’S DEBT. 


“How many have you? 
He thanked me with a broad Scotch smile, 


“To rough it in the streets like this.” 


““Where do you live?” ‘‘’Most any where. 


$e 








Never mind— 
Don’t stop to count—I'll take them all; 


And when you pass my office here, 


With stock on hand, give me a call.” 


A look half wondering and half glad. 


I fumbled for the proper “‘ change,” 


And said, ‘‘ You seem a little lad 


“I’m ten years old this Christmas-time!” 


“Your name?” “Jim Hanley.” “ Here’s a bill~ 
J l 


I've nothing else, but this one dime— 


“Five dollars. When you get it changed 


Come to my office—that’s the place. 


Now wait a bit, there’s time enough: 


You need not run a headlong race. 





We hired a stable-loft to-day, 


Me and two others.” “And you thought 


The fruiterer’s window pretty, hey? 








“Or were you hungry?” ‘Just a bit,” 
He answered, bravely as he might. 

“T couldn’t buy a breakfast, Sir, 

And had no money left last night.” 


** And you are cold?” ‘Ay, just a bit. 
I don’t mind cold.” ‘‘ Why, that is strange!” 
He smiled and pulled his ragged cap, 
And darted off to get the “‘ change.” 


So, with a half-unconscious sigh, 
I sought my office desk again: 
An hour or more my busy wits 
Found work enough with book and pen. 


But when the mantel clock struck five 
I started with a sudden thought, 

For there beside my hat and cloak 
Lay those six papers I had bought. 


“Why, where’s the boy? and where’s the ‘change 
He should have brought an hour ago? 

Ah, well! ah, well! they’re all alike! 
I was a fool to tempt him so. 


“Dishonest! Well, I might have known: 
And yet his face seemed candid too, 
He would have earned the difference 
If he had brought me what was due. 


* But caution often comes too late.” 
And so I took my homeward way, 

Deeming distrust of human kind 
The only lesson of the day. 


Just two days later, as I sat, 
Half dozing, in my office chair, 
I heard a timid knock, and called, 
In my brusque fashion, ‘‘ Who is there?” 


An urchin entered, barely seven— 
The same Scotch face, the same blue eyes— 
And stood, half doubtful, at the door, 
Abashed at my forbidding guise. 


“Sir, if you please, my brother Jim— 
The one you give the bill, you know— 

He couldn’t bring the money, Sir, 
Because his back was hurted so. 


“He didn’t mean to keep the ‘change; 
He got runned over, up the street: 

One wheel went right across his back, 
And t’other fore-wheel mashed his feet. 


“They stopped the horses just in time, 

And then they took him up for dead, 
And all that day and yesterday 
He wasn’t rightly in his head. 
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‘“*HE MADE ME FETOH HIS JACKET HERE. 


“They took him to the hospital— 

One of the newsboys knew ‘twas Jim— 
And I went too, because, you see, 

We two are brothers, I and him. 


“He had that money in his hand, 
And never saw it any more. 

Indeed, he didn’t mean to steal! 
He never lost a cent before! 


“He was afraid that you might think 
He meant to Keep it, any way; 

This morning, when they brought him to, 
He cried because he couldn't pay. 


“He made me fetch his jacket here; 
It’s torn and dirtied pretty bad; 

It’s only fit to sell for rags, 
But then, you know, it’s all he had! 


“When he gets well—it won’t be long— 
If you will call the money lent, 

He says he'll work his fingers off 
But what he'll pay you every cent.” 


And then he cast a rueful glance 
At the soiled jacket where it lay. 
“No, no, my boy! Take back the coat. 
Your brother’s badly hurt, you say ? 


“Where did they take him? Just run out 
And hail a cab, then wait for me. 

Why, I would give a thousand coats, 
And pounds, for such a boy as he!” 


A half hour after this we stood 
Together in the crowded wards, 

And the nurse checked the hasty steps 
That fell too loudly on the boards. 


I thought him smiling in his sleep, 

And scarce believed her when she said, 
Smoothing away the tangled hair 

From brow and cheek, “The boy is dead. 
Dead? dead so soon? How fair he looked! 

One streak of sunshine on his hair. 
Poor lad! Well, it is warm in heaven: 

No need of “change” and jackets there! 
And something rising in my throat 

Made it so hard for me to speak, 
I turned away, and left a tear 

Lying upon his sunburned cheek 


“*I THOUGHT HIM SMILING IN HIS SLEEP.” 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
SHEEP-SHEARING. 
[ ADY HENLEY had always piqued her- 
Ud 


self upon a certain superiority to emo- | 


tion of every kind—youth, love, sorrow, had 
seemed to her ridiculous things for many 
years. This winter, however, had changed 
the little wooden woman and brought her 
grief and anxiety, and revealed secrets to 


her that she had never guessed before. Oft- | 


en the very commonest facts of life are not 
facts, only sounds, until they have been lived. 
One can’t listen to happiness, or love, or sor- 
row—one must have been some things in 
order to understand others. Lady Henley 
married somewhat late in life—soberly, with- 
out romance. Until then her horse, her dog, 
her partner at the last ball, had been objects 
of about equal interest. She had always 
scouted all expressions of feeling. She had 
but little experience ; and coldness of heart 
comes more often from ignorance than from 
want of kindness or will to sympathize. 
Sometimes the fire of adversity warms a 
cold heart, and then the story is not all sor- 
rowful. The saddest story is that of some 
ice-bound souls, whom the very fires of ad- 
versity can not reach. Poor Dolly some- 
times felt the chill when Philippa, uncon- 
scious of the stab, would say something, do 
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some little thing, that brought a flush of 
pain into poor Dolly’s cheek. 
The girl would not own it to herself, but 


| there is a whole life reluctant as well as a 


life consenting. The involuntary words, 


| the thoughts we would not think, the things 


we would not do, and those that we do not 
love, are among the strongest influences of 
our lives. Dolly at this time found herself 
thinking many things she would gladly 
have left unthought, hoping things some- 
times that she hated herself for hoping, in- 
different to others that all those round about 
her seemed to imagine of most consequence, 
and that she tried in vain to care for too. 
When Philippa began to recover from her 
first burst of hysteric grief, her spirits 
seemed to revive. They were enough to 
overwhelm poor Dolly at times, for she had 
inherited her mother’s impressionability, and 
at the same time her father’s somewhat mor- 


| bid fidelity. 


Lady Henley’s dislike to her sister-in-law 


|made her clear-sighted as to what was go- 


ing on, and she tried in many ways to shield 
Dolly from her mother’s displeasure and in- 
cessant worry of recrimination. With a 
view to Jonah’s possible interest, she had re- 
gretted Dolly’s decision not to dispute the 
will as much as Mrs. Palmer herself, but she 


could not see the girl worried. 


“Philippa is really too bad,” she said one 
day. ‘Thomas, can’t you do something— 
send for some one—suggest something ?” 

Sir Thomas meekly suggested Robert Hen- 
ley. 

“The very last person I should wish to 
see!” cried Lady Henley, sharply. “ Bell, 
did you ever know your father understand 
any thing one said to him ?” 

Lady Henley’s concern was relieved with- 
out Sir Thomas’s assistance. Before the end 
of the winter Mrs. Palmer had left Henley 
Court and firmly established herself at Par- 
is. Dolly remained behind. It was Philip- 
pa’s arrangement, and Dolly had been glad 
to agree to her cousins’ eager proposal that 
she should stay on at Henley for atime. No- 
body quite knew how it had happened, ex- 
cept, indeed, that Philippa had intended it 
all along; and she now wrote in raptures 
with the climate, so different from what they 
had been enduring in Yorkshire. But Jo- 
anna did not care for climate—her Palmer 
constitution was not susceptible to the in- 
fluence of atmosphere. 

All through that sad winter Dolly staid 
on in Yorkshire. Their kindness was un- 
wearied. Then, when the snow began to 
melt at last, the heavy clouds of winter to 
lighten, when the spring began to dawn, 
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and the Summer sun and the sweet tones of 
natural things to thrill and stir the world 
to life, Dolly, too, began to breathe again ; 
she could not enjoy all this beauty, but it 
comforted her, nevertheless. 

The silence of the country was very tran- 
uillizing and quieting. She had come like 
. tired child, sad and overwearied. Mother 
Nature was hushing her off to sleep at last. 
She spent long mornings in the meadows 
lown by the river; sometimes her cousins 
took her for walks across the moors, but to 
Dolly her cousins seemed more like birds 
than human beings, and she had not strength 
for their ten-mile flights. 


“You know what our life is,” she wrote | 


to her cousin, “and I need not describe it. 
I try to help my uncle a little of a morning. 
I go out driving with my aunt, or into the 
village of an afternoon with Norah; the 
wind comes cutting through the trees by 
the lodge-gate—all the roads are heavy with 
snow. Every thing seems very cold and sad 


every thing except their kindness, which | 


I shall never forget. Yesterday Aunt Jo- 
umna kissed me, and looked at me so kindly 
that I found myself crying suddenly. Dear 
Robert, she showed me the letter you wrote 
her. Ican not help saying one word about 
that one word in it in which you speak of your 
doubting that I wish for your return. Why 
do you say such things or think such unjust 
houghts of me? Your return 
bright spot in my life just now. Did I not 
tell you so when you went away? If Ihave 
ever failed, ever loved you less than you 
wished, scold me, dear Robert, as I am scold- 
ng you now, and I will love you the more 
for it. You and I can understand, but it is 
hard to explain, even to my aunt, how things 
stand between us. I trust you utterly, and 
Iam quite content to leave my fate to you.” 

She sat writing by the fire, on her knee, 
as she warmed herself by the embers. She 
paused once or twice and looked into the 
tlame with her sweet, dreamy eyes. Where 
do people travel to as they sit quietly dream- 
ing and warming their toes at the fire? 
What long, aimless journeys into other coun- 
tries, into other hearts! What strange 
starts and returns! Dolly finds herself by 
the little well in Kensington Gardens, and 
some one is there, who says things in a 
strange voice that thrills as Robert’s never 
did. Does he call her his Rachel? Is love 
a chord? It had seemed to her one single 
note until Frank Raban had spoken. Is this 
Robert who is saying that she is the one 
only woman in all the world for him? Dolly 
blushes a burning blush of shame all alone 
as she sits in the twilight when she discov- 
ers of what she had been thinking. 

“What are you burning, Dolly ?” 
aunt, coming in. 

It was her letter that Dolly had thrown 
into the fire. It had seemed to her false, 


is the one 


said her 


879 


somehow, and yet she wrote another to the 
same effect next day. 

Mr. Anley was going to Paris, and Dolly 
was to go with him. On the last day before 
she left, her uncle took her for a drive. He 
had business beyond Pebblesthwaite, and 
while he went into a house Dolly wandered 
on through an open gate, and by a little 
path that led across a field to a stream and 
a great bleating and barking 
waters. 


and rushing of 
It was early spring. As she came 
round by the bridge she saw a penned crowd 
of sheep ; a stout farmer in gaiters was fling- 
ing them one by one into the river; they 
splashed and struggled in vain; a man stood 
up to his waist in the midst of the stream 
dousing the poor gentle creatures one by 
one as they swam past. The stream dashed 
along the narrow gully. The dogs were 
barking in great excitement. The sheep 
went in black, and came out white and 
fleecy and flurried, scrambling to land. 
Young Farmer Rhodes stood watching the 
process mounted on his beautiful mare; 
James Brand, with the lurcher in a leash, 
had also stopped for a moment. He looked 
up with his kind blue eyes at Dolly as she 
crossed the bridge, and stood watching the 
rural The hedges and the river- 
banks were quivering with coming spring, 
purple buds and green leaves and life sud- 
denly rising out of silent moors. James 
Brand came up to where Dolly was stand- 
He stood silént for an instant, then 
he spoke in his soft Yorkshire tones. 

“'T’ ship doan’t like it,” he said. “'T’ wa- 
ter’s cold and deep, poor things. ’Tis not t’ 
ship aloan has to be dipped ofttimes and 
washed in t’? waters of affliction,” moralized 
James, who attended at the chapel some- 
times. 

Just then Sir Thomas came up. He knew 
James Brand and Farmer Tanner too; he 
had come to buy some of these very sheep 
that were now struggling in the water; and 
he turned and walked on with Tanner to- 
ward the little farm. Dolly would not go 
in; she preferred waiting outside. All the 
flowers were bursting into blaze again in 
the pretty garden. Geraniums coming out 
in the window, ribés and lilies, dandies, 
early pansies, forget-me-nots, bachelor’s-but- 
tons, petunias, all the homely garland of 
cottage flowers was flung there. Jeyond 
the walls were the chimneys of a house 
showing among the trees. Some men were 
working and chopping wood. The red 
leaves of last winter’s frost still hung to the 
branches. Brand was coming and going 
with his dog at his heels, and he stopped 
again, seeing Dolly standing alone ; she had 
some curious interest for him. She had ral- 
lied that day from a long season of silent 
depression. The spring birds seemed to be 


scene, 


g 
ing. 


singing to her, the grass seemed to spread 
green and soft for her feet, the incense to be 
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scenting the high air; it was a sweet and “Dolly,” said Sir Thomas, coming out fuss- 
fresh and voiceful stillness coming after ily, “I find Raban is expected immediately. 
noise and sorrow and confusion of heart. | I will go up to the house and leave a note 
The farmer’s garden was half flower, half | for him.” 

kitchen garden; against one wall, rainbow- | “T thonght you had been here before,” 
ed with moss and weather stains, clustered | said Sir Thomas, as Dolly opened her eyes. 
the blossom of a great crop of future autumn | This, then, was Ravensrick. 

fruits ; the cabbages stood in rows marshaled| The worthy baronet was not above a con- 
and glistening too. The moors were also | descending gossip with James Brand as they 
shining, and the birds whistling in the air. | walked up to the house. The number of 
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men employed, the cottages, the school-mas- 
“Nice old place,” 
Sir Thomas said, looking round. 

“Tis shut up ha-alf the year,” said James. 
“Mr. Frank should stay wi’ us longer.” 

“We must have a lady at Ravensrick some 
of these days,” said Sir Thomas. 

“ Wa’al,” said old Brand, “ he were caught 
in t’ net once, Sir Thomas; ’tis well-nigh eno’ 
to make a yong man wary. They laid their 
toils for others, as ye know, but others were 
sharper than he 

“Yes, yes; what a very pretty view!” said 
Sir Thomas, hastily pointing to a moor upon 
which a great boulder of rock was lying. 

“That is t’ crag,” said Brand; “ there’s a 
watterr-fo’ beyond; Ica’ that ro-mantic. Mr. 
Frank were nigh killed as a boy fallin’ fra 
t’ side. I have known him boy and man,” 
the oid fellow went on, with unusual expan- 
sion, striking his gun against a felled tree; 
“none could more fair and honorable 
than my ma-aster. People slandered him 
and lied to t’ squire, but Mr. Fra-ank scorn- 
ed to take mean adva-antage o’ silly women, 
and they made prey of him......”. They had 
reached the garden by this time, where old 
Mrs. Raban used to take her daily yards of 
walking exercise, and where the old squire 
used to sun himself hour after hour. 


ter’s increase of salary 


be 


The ragged green leaves of the young 
chestnuts the red 
blossoms of the sycamore, and the valley 
was full of light and blending green. But 
the house looked dark and closed; only one 
window was open. 


were coming out, and 


It was the library win- 
dow, and Sir Thomas walked in to write his 
note. 


And Dolly followed, looking round and | 
about; she thought to herself that she was | 
glad to have Heard the | 


glad to have come 
old keeper’s kindly praise of his young mas- 
ter. Frank must be her friend always, even 
though she never saw himagain. The man- 
ner of his life and the place of it could never 
be indifferent to her.. But she must never 
see him again, never think of him if she 
could help it. 

The door opened suddenly, and Dolly 
started from the place where she had been 
standing: it was only Becky of the beacon- 


head, who had come in to ask if any thing 
was wanted. 

“ We must be off,” said Sir Thoma’. 
compliments to Mr. Raban and this note. 
Tell him we hope to see him as soon as he 


“ My 


can conveniently come gyer.-—Your poor 
aunt is very anxious always,” he said to 
Dolly, in an explanatory voice; and then 
he stepped out through the window again, 
where Brand was still waiting. 

Dolly looked back once as she left the 
room. ‘ Good-by,” she said, in her most se- 
cret heart. ‘ Good-by. Forgive me if I 
have ever wronged you.” As she went out 
her dress caught in the window, and with an 
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impatient hurried movement she stooped 
and disentangled it. 

“There is the new school window,” said 
Sir Thomas ; at 
don’t to have answered very well, 
Brand—too precipitate. I always said so.” 
As they were driving off again, Sir Thom- 
as again repeated that the works at Med 
mere were certainly a failure. “ One would 
not thi so from his manner; but Raban 
is @ most incautious man. 


“those works Medemere 


seem 


We must come 
again when you come back to us, Dolly. 
Perhaps a certain traveler will be home by 
then,” he added, good-naturedly. 

“T shall be gone before Mr. Raban comes 
back,” said Dolly. 

“ Robert— Robert. I was speaking of 
Robert, of course,” said Sir Thomas, pulling 
at the reins. 

Dolly blushed crimson as she stooped to 
look fora glov e that she had dropped. That 
night again she awoke suddenly in a strange 
agony of shame for her involuntary slip. It 
seemed to reveal her own secret heart, from 
which she fain would fly ; she had promised 
to be true, and she was not false; but was 
this being true ? 

What is it that belongs to a woman of a 
right, inalienably, as to a man probity, or a 
high-minded sense of honor—is it for wom- 
en, womanliness and the secret rectitude of 
self-respect? My poor Dolly felt suddenly 
as if even this last anchor had failed, and for 
a cruel dark hour she lay sobbing on her 
pillow. Then in the dawn she fell asleep. 


CHAPTER L. 
TEMPERED WINDS. 


FRANK RaBAN arrived thatevening. The 
fires were burning a cheerful greeting ; the 
table was laid in the library; his one plate, 
his one knife and fork, were ready. After 
all, it was home, though there was no one to 
greet him except the two grinning maidens. 
The dogs were both up at the lodge. As 
Frank was sitting down to dinner he saw 
something black lying in one of the win- 
dows. He picked it up. It was a glove. 
Becky roared with laughter when Frank 
asked her if it was hers; she was setting 
down a huge dish with her honest red hands. 
Her gloves! “They were made o’ cotton,” 
she said; “blue, wi’ red stitchens.” She 
that “this might be t’ young 
lady’s; t? gentleman and t’ young lady had 
come and had walked about t’ wi’ 
James Brand.” 

“What gentleman ? 
asked Raban. 

‘A “pale-faced young lady in bla-ack 
cloathes,” said Becky. ‘“'T’ gentleman were 
called Sir Tummas. James Brand, he knaw- 


ed.” 


suggested 
house 


what young lady ?” 
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“Sir Thomas! A pale young lady in| some smoking dishes on a tray. That was 

black !” all. Frank looked up in vain, hoping to see 
Frank stuck the little glove up on the tall | the door open once more. 

chimney. It seemed a welcoming hand put | “T am so sorry Sir Thomas is gone up to 

out to greet him on his return. He had| town with Mr. Anley,” said Lady Henley. 

guessed to whom the glove belonged even | “It is some tiresome business of my sister- 

before he saw a little inky D marked in the | 


in-law’s. My niece started with them this 
wrist. 


morning. We have had her all the winter. 
‘So she had been there!” Whilg he had| poor thing. It is really most provoking 
been away life in its fiercest phases had met about the property ; and how Philippa can 
him, and at such times people’s own feelings have made it up with that Parnell girl I can 
and histories seem to lose in meaning, in | not imagine. They are inseparable, I hear, 
vividness, and importance, when whole na-| Just like Philippa. Dolly is going on to 
tions are concerned, and the life of thou-| Paris immediately with the squire to join 
sands is the stake by which the game is| her mother—quite unnecessary. Have you 
played ; then each private story seems lost, | heard that Robert Henley is expected back ? 


for a time, in the great rush of fate. Frank 
had been twice to the East during that win- 
ter. He had seen Jonah; he had disposed 
of his stores. The little yacht had done her 
work bravely, and was now cruising in sum- 
mer seas, and Raban had come home to his 
sheep and his furrows—to his old furrows 
of thought. How curiously the sight of that 
little glove brought it all back once more! 

As Frank rode along the lanes it was dif- 
ficult to believe that all was tranquil as it 
seemed, That no ambush was lurking be- 
hind the hedges; that the rumble of carts 
traveling along with their load from the 
quarry was no echo of distant guns ; that no 
secret danger was to be dreaded. This was 
the second morning after his arrival. The 
sunshine which Dolly had liked seemed to 
him also of good omen. The lilacs were 
coming into flower; the banks were spark- 
ling with flowers, primroses, and early hya- 
cinths; summer green and summer light 
were brightening along the road. Frank 
rode quietly along on his way to the Court, 
sure of a welcome from Lady Henley—for 
had he not seen Jonah? Bloom, little flow- 
ers along the path; sing, little birds from 
overarching boughs; beat, honest heart along 
the road that leads to the goal of thy life’s 
journey! 

Lady Henley was the first person he saw 
when he rode into the park. Sunshiny 
though it was, she was tucked up in some 


warm furs and sitting on the lawn in front | 


of the house. 
“How do you do?” said Lady Henley. 


“My husband told me you were expected | 


back. I hoped you might come. Well, 
have you brought me any news ?” 

When Lady Henley heard that Jonah was 
looking well, that Frank had seen him ten 


days before, had dined with him in his hut, | 


she could not make enough of the messenger 
of good tidings. He must stay to luncheon; 
he must come to dinner; he must see the 
girls. The luncheon bell rang double-loud 
in Frank’s honor, and Frank was ushered in ; 
Norah and Bell bounced in almost imme- 
diately: an extra plate was set for Frank. 
The butler appeared, and the page, with 


| It seems to me every one is going mad,” said 
| Lady Henley. “He has cnly been out six 
months.” 

Frank asked how Miss Vanborough was 
looking. 

| Bell immediately volunteered a most dis- 
mal account. 

“Tam sure Dolly will go into a decline if 
some one does not cheer herup. Norah and 
I have done our best. We wanted to take 
her to the York ball, and we wanted to take 

| her to Lynn Gill, and across the moor to 
Keithburn, and we tried to get her to come 
| out huntin’ one day. What she wants is 
| stirring up, and so I told papa; and for my 
| part, ’m not at all sorry Robert is to come 
| home,” says Bell. 

Mamma was evidently very much annoyed. 

“What is the use talking nonsense, Bell? 
Robert would have done much better if he 
had staid where he was, and Dolly too,” 

| said Lady Henley. ‘Every body seems to 
have lost their head. Here is a letter from 
| the Admiral. He is in town, on his way to 
| America. He wants to meet Dolly; he will 
| just miss her. As for Hawtrey, I think he 
| is possessed. Not that I am at all surprised, 
| poor fellow,” said Lady Henley, expressive- 
|ly. ‘We know what he finds at home.” 
Frank went back -very much dispirited 
| after his luncheon. It was later in the day, 
and the flowers and the sunshine seemed to 
| have lost their brightness ; but when he got 
home the little glove was still on the chim- 
ney-piece, with limp fingers extended. 





The Hédtel Molleville stands in one of the 
back streets, near the English Embassy, at 
Paris. One or two silent streets run out of 
| the Faubourg St. Honoré, and cross and re- 
| cross each other,in a sort of minuet, with a 


| certain stately propriety that belongs to tall 
, houses, to closed gates, inclosed court-yards, 
and high roofs. There is a certain false air 
of the Faubourg St. Germain about this spe- 
cial quarter. Some of the houses appear to 
have drifted over by mistake to the wrong 
side of the Seine. They have seen many a 
dynasty go by, heard many a shriek of liber- 
ty; they stand a little on one side of the 





mi 
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march cf events that seem to prefer the 
main thoroughfares. 
Che Hétel Molleville 


stately than its companions. 


somewhat less 
The gates are 
the windows have seen 
ess of life, and have not been so often bro- 


en by eager patriotism. 


is 
not quite so lofty; 


It belongs to a no- 
ble family that is somewhat come down in 
the world. The present marquis, a stout, 
good-humored man, had been in the navy in 
his youth, and there made friends with the 
excellent Admiral Pallmere, at whose sug- 
gestion he had consented to let a little apart- 
ment on the first floor to his lady, who had 
elected to reside in Paris during her hus- 
band’s absence. 

Paris comes with a cheerful flash of light, 
a sudden multitudinous chorus. The paved 
streets rattle, the voices chatter, the note is 
not so deep as the hollow London echo that 
we all know, that slow chord of a great city. 

Dolly and the squire come driving along 
from the station with many jingles and jolts. 
Little carriages rattle past. It is evening 
play-time for those in the street. The shops 
are not yet closed ; there is a lady sitting in 
every little brilliant shrine along the way. 
They drive on; they see long rivers of lamps 
twinkling into far vistas ; they cross a great 
confluence of streams of light, of cries of 
pe ople. 

“ Here we are at the Madeleine,” 
Anley, looking out. 

In another ten minutes they have driven 
on and reached the English Embassy. Then, 
with a sudden turn that sends old Marker 
with her parcels tumbling into Dolly’s lap, 
they drive up a side street, and stop at the 
door of the house where Mrs. Palmer is liv- 


ing. 


says Mr. 


“T shall call and see how you are in the 
morning,” says Mr. Anley, helping Dolly out. 
He would have accompanied her up stairs, 
but she begged him to go on. 


The door of the house opens; Dolly and 
Marker come into a porte cochére pervaded | 


with a smell of dinner that issues from an 
open door that leads into a great lighted 
kitchen, where brazen covers and dials are 
shining upon the wall, where a dinner is be- 
ing prepared, not without some excitement 
and clanking of saucepans; the cook comes 
to the door to see Dolly go by. A concierge 
comes forward, and Dolly runs up the pol- 
ished stairs. It all returns to her with 
strange vividness. 

Dolly rang at the bell, and waited on the 
first landing, as she had been desired. 
man in a striped waistcoat opened the door, 
and stared in some surprise at the young 
lady with her parcels and wraps, and at the 
worthy Marker, also laden with many bags, 
who stood behind her young mistress. 

“Does Mrs. Palmer live here?” Dolly said, 
speaking English. 


The man in stripes, for all answer, turned, 


A} 
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drew a curtain that hid an inner hall, and 
stood back to let them pass. The hall was 
carpeted, curtained, lighted with hanging 
lamps. Dolly had not expected any thing 
luxurious. Her early recollections did 
not reach beyond the bare wooden floors and 
the china in the old in the 
( hamps Elysé s. She looked round wonder- 
ing, and she was still more surprised when 
the servant flung open two folding-doors 
and signed to her to pass. 


80 


stoves house 


She entered, silently treading on the heavy 
carpet. 


The place was dim, warm with a 
fragrant perfume of flowers, a soft lamp- 


light was every where, a fragrant warmth. 
There was a sense of utter comfort and lux- 
ury; tall doors fast closed, draperies shining 
with dim gold gleams, pictures on the walls, 
couches, lace cushions; some tall glasses in 
beautiful old frames repeated it all—the dim 
light, the flowers’ golden atmosphere. In 
the middle of the room a lamp hung over a 
flower-table, of which the tall pointed leaves 
were crimsoning in the soft light, the ferns 
glittering, a white camellia head opening to 
this alabaster moon. 

The practical It 
must be A lady in a white 
dress was standing by the chimney, leaning 
against the heavy velvet top; a gentleman 
also standing there was listening with bent 
head to something she was saying. The two 
were absorbed. They did not notice her, 
they were so taken up with one another. 
Dolly had expected to find her mother and 
the Admiral. 
place. 


Dolly stopped short. 
some mistake. 


She had come to some wrong 
For an instant she vaguely thought 
of strangers. She stopped short. Then her 
heart gave a warning thump before she had 
put words to her thoughts. She was stand- 
ing under the lamp by the great spiked 
leaves, and she suddenly caught hold of the 
marble table, for the room seemed to shake. 
“Who is it, Casimir?” said the lady, im- 
patiently, as the servant came up to her. 
The tall gentleman also looked up. 
Dolly’s dazzled eyes were gazing at him 
in bewildered amazement. He had quickly 
stepped back when the man approached, and 
he now turned his full face and looked at 
Dolly, who could not speak. She could only 
stand silent, holding out hertrembling hands, 
half happy, half incredulous. It was Robert 


| —Robert, whom she had thought miles away 


—Robert, whose letter had come only the 


|day before—Robert, who had been there 


with Rhoda, so absorbed that even now he 
scarcely seemed to recognize Dolly in her 
travel-worn black clothes, looking like a 
blot upon all this splendor. 

This, then, was the moment for whieh she 
had waited, and thought to wait so long. 
He had come back to her. ‘“ Robert!” she 
cried at last. 

Perhaps if they had been alone the course 
of their whole lives might have been changed 
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—if their meeting had been unwitnessed, if |dropped them. Rhoda started up to le 


Casimir had not been there, if Rhoda had 
not come up with many an exclamation of 
surprise, if all those looking-glasses and 
chairs and tables had not been in the way. 
Robert stood looking down from the length 
of his six feet. He held a cold hand in 
his. He did not kiss Dolly, as he had done 
when he went away. He spoke to her, 
but with a slight constraint. He seemed 
to have lost his usual fluency and presence 
of mind. He was shocked at the change he 
saw. Those few months had worn her radi- 
ant beauty. She was tired by the journey, 
changed in manner. All her sweet faith and 
readiness to believe, and all her belief in 
Henley, had not made this meeting, to which 
she had looked forward as “her one bright 
spot,” any thing like that which she had 
expected. Something in Robert’s voice, his 
slight embarrassment, something in the atti- 
tude of the two as she had seen them when 
she first came in and thought them strangers, 
something indefinite, but very present, made 
her shy and strange, and the hand that held 
her cold fingers let go as Rhoda flung her 
arms affectionately round her. Then with 
gentle violence Dolly was led to the fire and 
pushed down into a satin chair. 

“T only came last night,” said Henley. 
“JT was afraid of missing you, or I should 
have gone to meet you.” 

“We expected you to-morrow, Dolly,” in- 
terrupted Rhoda, in her sweet voice. ‘“ We 
were so surprised to see him walk in,” and 
she quietly indicated Henley with a little 
motion of the head. 

“Every body seems to have been running 
after every body else. I am ashamed of 
myself for startling you all,” said Robert, 
jerking his watch-chain. “It is a whole 
series of changes. I will tell you all about 
it, Dolly, when you are rested. I found I 
could get leave at the very last instant, and 
I came off by the steamer. I wrote from 
Marseilles, but you must have missed my 


letter. This is altogether a most fortunate, | 





sad 
the way. 

“You may as well come through my room,” 
she said, opening a door into a great dim 
room scented with verbena, and all shining 
with lace frills and satin folds. A middle- 
aged lady in a very smart cap, who was 
reading the paper by the light of a small 
lamp, looked up as they passed. Rhoda 
carelessly introduced her as Miss Rouge- 
mont. 

“* My companion,” she said, in a low voice, 
as she opened another door. “She is very 
good-natured, and is never put out by any 
thing.” 

Dolly followed straight on over the soft 
carpets, on through another dark room, and 

| then another, to a door from whence came a 
gleam of light. 

As Rhoda opened the door there came the 
sudden jingling of music and a sound of 
voices ; a man met them carrying a tray of 
refreshments; a distant voice was singing 
to the accompaniment of a piano. Julie 
| stood at a table pouring out coffee; she put 
|down the pot with an exclamation: “Good 
| heavens, Mademoiselle! Who ever would 
| have thought—” Some one came up to ask 
| for coffee, and Julie took up her pot again. 
| “How stupid of me to forget!” said Rhoda. 
“Tt is your mother’s day at home, Dolly. 1 
| will send her to you. Wait one minute.” 

Poor Dolly, it was a lesson to her not to 
come unexpectedly. 

“Madame will be distressed,” said Julie, 
coming forward, “to receive Mademoiselle in 
|such a confusion! The gentlemen all came; 
| they brought music; they want coffee at 

every instant, or thé a V Anglaise.” 

As she spoke a little fat man came up to 
the table, and Julie darted back to her post. 

Meanwhile the music went on. 





| 
| 


| 
| “ Petits, petits, petits oiseaux!” 


sang a tenor voice. 


} “ Jolis, jolis, jolis, petits!” 


unexpected meeting,” he added, turning to | sang a bass. 
| 


Rhoda. 
Henley’s utter want of tact stood him in 


“Jolis, petits, chéris!” 


good service, and made it possible for him to | sang the two together. 


go on talking. Dolly seemed frozen. Rhoda 
was very much agitated. There seemed to 
be a curious understanding and sympathy 


between Robert and Miss Parnell. 

“Have you seen your mother?” said Rhoda, 
putting her white hand upon Dolly’s shoul- 
der. “ How cold and tired you must be! 
Who did you come with, after all?” 

“TIT came with—lI forget,” said Dolly. 


“Where is mamma?” and she started up, 


looking still bewildered. 
“Your mother lives next door. I myself 


made the same mistake last night,” said | ma,” said Dolly, withasmile. “I had rather 





But at that instant, with a rush, with a 
| flutter, with her hair dressed in some strange 
new style, Mrs. Palmer at last appeared and 
clasped Dolly, with many reproaches. 

“You naughty child, who ever expected 
| you to-day? And the Admiral started off to 
|meet you! How provoking! A wreck! ut- 
| terly tired out! Come to your room direct- 
|ly, dearest. It is quite ready, only full of 

cloaks and hats. Here, Rhoda, can not you 
| take her in?” 
| “Never mind the cloaks and hats, mam- 





Robert; and he picked up Dolly’s bags | stay here, and Julie will give me and Marker 


and shawls from the floor where she had | some coffee.” 





= 
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“Marker! Good gracious! I had for- 
gotten all about Marker,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Palmer. 

istic 


CHAPTER 


HOARSE 


LI. 


“ SING WITH TEARS BETWEEN.” 


ROBERT had come back from India pre- 
pared to fight Dolly’s battle. Although ex- 
pressing much annoyance that this disagree- 
able task should have been left to him, he 
remembered Rhoda as an inoffensive little 
thing, and he had no doubt but that she 
would hear reason, if things were clearly put | 
before her. She was too much in her right 
to be expected to give up every thing, but 
Robert had but little doubt that he shoutd 
be able to effect acompromise ; he had lived 
long enough to realize how much weight 


one definite, clearly expressed opinion may 


have in the balance. It was most fortunate 
that his official duties should have brought 
him home at this juncture. Dolly must con- 
sent to be guided by him. He was in some 
sense her natural protector still, although 
felt at times that there was that 
singleness of purpose about his cousin 
which he should have wished to find in the 
woman whom he looked upon as his future 
wife. At this time he had no intention of | 
breaking with her. He wished to keep her | 
in suspense. She deserved it: she had not 
once thought of him ; she had behaved most 
childishly—yielded where she should have | 
been firm, sacrificed every thing to a pass- 
ing whim; she had been greatly tried, of 
course, but even all this might have been 
partly avoided if she had done as he rec- 
ommended. So thought Robert as he was} 
tying his white neckcloth in the glass at his 
hotel. The gilt frame reflected back a se- 
rious young man and a neatly tied cravat, 
and he was satisfied with both. He came 
back to a late dinner with Rhoda after Mrs. | 
Palmer’s Thursday Afternoon had departed, | 
taking away its cloaks and hats. Signor 
Pappaforte was the last to go. M. de Molle- 
ville took leave. Mrs. Palmer, needless to 
say, was charmed with the Molleville fam- 
ily—counts, marquises, dukes. They all 
lived in the house, overhead, underfoot. 
Madame la Comtesse was a most delightful 
person. M. le Comte was the only one of 
the family she did not take to, M. le Comte 
being a sensible man, and somewhat abrupt- 
ly cutting short Mrs. Palmer’s many ques- 
tions and confidences. 

The table was prettily laid in the big 
dining-room ; the lamp-light twinkled upon 
the firmament of plates and silver spoons, | 
and the flowers that Rhoda had herself ar- 
ranged. She was waiting for her guests. | 
Robert having, as in duty bound, first rung 
at his aunt’s door, and learned from Julie 
that mademoiselle was resting and that ma- 


he not 


| and 


| her new life, 


| way 
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dame was dressing still, came across to the 
other apartment, where all was in order and 
ready to make him comfortable. Rhoda 
was sitting in her usual place on the little 
low chair by the fire. She had taken off 
her white dress—she had put on a velvet 
gown; in her dark hair were two diamond 
stars: they shone in the fire-light as she sat 
thoughtfully watching the little flame. 

“ Have you brought them?” she said, with- 
out looking round. “Are youalone? Come 
and sit down here and be warmed while you 
wait.” 

Rhoda’s voice was like a bell, it rang so 
ciear; when was excited it seemed to 
rise and fall and vibrate. At other times 
she would sit silent; but though she sat si- 
lent, she held her own. Some people have 
this gift of voiceless emotion, of silent ex- 
pression. Rhoda was never unnoticed; in 
her corner, crossing a street, or passing a 
stranger in a crowded room, she would mark 
her way as she passed along. It was this in- 
fluence which had haunted poor George all 
his life, which made itself felt now as it had 
never done before. Rhoda now seemed sud- 
denly to have bloomed into the sweetness 
delicate brightness which belong to 


she 


| some flowers, such as cyclamen and others 


I could name. She had been transplanted 
into clear air, into ease of mind and of body ; 
she suddenly seemed to have expanded into 
and her nature had kindled to 
all sorts of new and wonderful things. Many 
of these were to be bought with silver and 
gold; it was not for affection, nor for the 


highest emotions, that little Rhoda had 


|pined: hers was the enthusiasm of com- 


monplace: it was toward bright things of 
every kind that this little flame spirit turned 


soeagerly. Sometimes A gets credit for say- 


| ing what B may have thought and felt, what 


C has lived for years with courage and self- 


| denial; then comes a Rhoda, who looks it all 


without an effort or a single word; and no 
wonder that Robert and many others were 


struck by her strange beauty and touched 
| by her gentle magnetism of expression and 


of grace. 

Henley came up, and without any hesita- 
tion established himself in the warm corner 
she indicated. The stiffness he had undoubt- 


| edly felt when they first met had worn off 
| since that “‘ business talk” 
| it; and now he did not know whether it was 


so Rhoda called 


business or pleasure as he listened to Rhoda’s 
low song of explanation, and watched her 
white fingers opening to the fire. Signor 
Pappaforte’s tenor was not to compare to 
Rhoda’s soft performance. Perhaps I am 
wrong to use such a word; for, after all, 
she was as genuine as Dolly herself in her 
as Dolly who had fallen asleep, and 
was far away in spirit, dreaming a little 


1g 


| dream of all that had happened that day. 


Rhoda resumed their conversation quite 
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naturally. ‘We may be interrupted,” she| his clanking wooden pails, Mr. Anley’s fa- 


said, earnestly, ‘ and there is one more thing | 


I want to say to you. You know better than | 


Ido; you must judge forme. Ialways hoped | voice, had made her heart beat. 
that when you came all would be arranged 


[ know nothing of business,” she said, smil- 
ing. “I only know that I like my pretty | 
things, and that it makes me happy to live | 
here, and to have my flowers and my pretty 
dresses and fresh air. Isit wrong? It seems 
a sort of new life to me;” and a wistful face 
was gently upraised. ‘If Dolly wishes it I 
will give it all back,” Rhoda continued: 
“every thing,” said Rhoda, who knew that 
she was pretty safe in making this genercus | 
offer; and she smoothed the soft velvet folc 
wistfully with her fingers, as if she felt it 
was no longer her own. “ Dolly refused, 
when I begged her to take it all long ago,” 
she added. “Now I wish she had agreed 
before I became accustomed to this new life. 
I confess that I do not like to look back. 
Serge and smoke and omnibuses all seem 
more horrid than ever. I think I am not 
very strong.” 

Robert scarcely knew how to answer the 
poor little thing. ‘Did you offer to give it 
all up?” he said, starting up, and walking 
up and down with long strides to hide his | 
embarrassment. ‘I was never told of it, or 
I should certainly have ac— Dolly should 
have told me,” he said, quickly, all his 
embarrassment turning into wrath against 
Dolly. 

“Don’t blame her,” said Rhoda, in a low 
voice; “she is so generous, so noblé. I can 
understand her refusing for herself; though 
I think if I had loved any one as—as Dolly 
must love—I should have thought of his 
interest first of all, and not of my own im- 
pulse. I know people might say it is very 
foolish of me and weak-minded,” she said, 
faltering. 

“They could only say that you were a true 
woman, and respect you for your generous 
devotion,” said Robert, taking her hand. He 
dropped it rather awkwardly as Miss Rouge- 
mont came into the room, followed almost 
immediately by Mrs. Palmer. 

“That tired child of mine is still asleep,” 
said Mrs. Palmer. ‘Marker wouldn’t let me 
awaken her.” 

“Then perhaps we had better not wait,” 
said Rhoda, whose dark eyes were never 
more wakeful. ‘Ring the bell, Miss Rouge- 
mont.” 

So Rhoda and her guests sat down with a 
very good appetite to dinner; she charmed 
them all by her grace as a hostess. Miss 
Rougemont, who was not a guest, discreetly 
retired as soon as the meal was over. 

Robert passed a very disturbed night. It 
was near twelve o’clock next morning when 
he rang at the door of his aunt’s apartment. 
Dolly had been expecting him for a long 
time. The baker, the water-carrier with | 





miliar tones, inquiring whether Miss Van- 
borough was “ engagée’—every ring, every 
Robert 
found Mr. Anley still sitting with Dolly. 
They were by an open window full of 
spring flowers. The cheerful rattle of the 
street below, the cries of itinerant vendors 
the noisy song of a bird in the sunshine, and 
the bright morning light itself poured into 
the room in a great stream of dazzling motes 
and gold, through which the girl came blush- 
ing to meet her kinsman. 

“Tam afraid your long sleep has not rest- 
ed you,” he said, looking at her hard as she 
stood in the slanting stream, all illuminated 
for an instant—her rough hair radiant, her 
black gown changed to a purple primrose 
mist; then she came out of the light into ey- 
ery-day, and again he thought how changed 
she was. 

“T have brought you some violets,” and 
he gave her a bunch that he held in his hand. 
Robert thought Dolly changed. How shall 
I describe her at this time of her life? The 
dominant radiance of early youth was gone; 
a whole lifetime had come into the last few 
months. But if the brightest radiance was 
no longer there, a less self-absorbed person 
than Robert Henley might have been touched 
by the tender sweetness of that pale face. 
Its peaceful serenity did not affect him in 
the same way as Rhoda’s appealing glances: 
it seemed to tell of a whole experience far 
away, in which he was not, and which in 
his present frame of mind only seemed to re- 
proach him. 

Dorothea had no thought of reproach. 
She was a generous girl, unselfish, able to 
forgive, as it is not given to many to forgive. 
She might remember, but malice was not in 
her. Malice and uncharitableness as often 
consist in the vivid remembrance of the 
pang inflicted as in that of the blow which 
caused it. Dolly never dwelt long upon the 
pain she had suffered, and so, when the time 
same to forgive, she could forgive. She had 
all along been curiously blind to Robert's 
short-comings ; she had taken it for granted 
that she was in fault when he asserted the 
fact with quiet conviction; and now in the 
morning light she had been telling herself 
(all the time Squire Anley had been talking 
of his plans and benevolent schemes for a 
dinner at a café, presents for half the coun- 
ty, ete., ete.) that perhaps she herself had 
been surprised and embarrassed the night 
before, that Rhoda was looking on, that Rob- 
ert was never very expansive or quick to 
say all that he really felt, that this would be 
their real meeting. 

The kind squire soon went off, pleased at 
the idea of a happy lovers’ meeting. He 
knew that there had been some misunder- 


'standing. He looked back as he left the 


room, but the stream of light was dazzling 
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between them, and 
faces for it. 


he could not see their 

He might have staid; his presence would 
have been a relief, so Dolly thought after- 
ward, to that sad sunshiny half hour through 
which her heart ached so bitterly. She 
grasped the poor little bunch of violets tight 
n her fingers, clinching the bitter disap- 
pointment. It was nothing that she had to 
complain of, only every thing. Had sorrow 
ope ned her eyé 8 had he rown remorse open- 
ed her eyes ? 

“T did not think,” Robert was saying, “I 
should Poor 


Lady Sarah, of course, one could not expect. 


see you so soon again, Dora. 
I remember driving away,” he added, hast- 
ily, as her eyes filled, “and wondering when 
I should get back; then 
called the cab back. I was afraid of being 
delayed at first, but I was glad of it after- 
ward, 


and yes, Marker 


I had just time to come in and say 


good-by again. Do you remember?” And 
he tried to get up a little sentiment. 

Dolly looked up suddenly. " Why did she 
call you back, Robert?” she asked, in a cu- 
rious voice. 

“T had forgotten my great-coat,” said Rob- 
ert. ‘One wants all one’s wraps in the sun- 
ny Mediterranean. How pleasant this is! 
And 
then he sat down in an affectionate attitude 
by Dolly on the ereen velvet sofa. He would 
not scold her yet; he would try kindness, he 
thought. 
te 


Is it possible I have ever been away ?” 


He asked her abou herself, tried 
» reproach her playfully for her reckless- 
ness in money matters, spoke of his own pros- 
pects, and the scheme which had brought 
him home. Martindale had resumed his old 
post at the college tor six months. It is not 
necessary here to enter into all Robert’s de- 
tails. He spoke of a growing spirit of dis- 
affection in the East, and suddenly he dis- 
covered that Dolly was no longer listening. 

“Why do you tell me all this, Robert ?” 


she said, hoarsely, forgetting the réle of pas- 


sive acquiescence she bad promised to play. 
It hurt Dolly somehow, and wearied her 
to talk to Robert upon indifferent subjects. 
The hour had come—the great hour that she 
had dreaded and longed for—and was this 
all that it had brought? Sometimes in a 
tone of his voice, in a well-known look, it 
would seem to her that reconciliation was 
at hand; but a word more, but a look more, 
and all separation was over forever—all re- 
proach; but neither look ner word came. 
The key-note to all these variations of feel- 
ing never sounded. Poor Dolly hated and 
loved alternately during this cruel hour; 
loved the man she had loved so long, hated 
this strange perversion of her heart’s dream. 
We love and we hate—not the face, nor the 
voice, nor the actions of this one or that 
one, but an intangible essence of all. And } 
there sat Henley, talking very pleasantly, 
and changed somehow. Was that Robert? | 


Si 
Was this herself? Was Robert dead too, or 
was it her own heart that was so cold? 

Rhoda met her leaving the room some few 
minutes after. 

“T have come to fetch you to luncheon,” 
said Miss Parnell. ‘“Is Mr. Henley there? 
I see you have got your violets, Dolly. Miss 
Rougemont and I showed him the way to 
the flower-market. We met at the door. I 
am afraid she kept him too long. It 
very wicked of her.” 

Mrs. Palmer joined them at 
Miss Rougemont 
their wants. 


was 


luncheon. 
and attended to 
Dolly was grateful for a Ben- 
jamin-like portion that she found heaped 
upon her plate, but ghe could not eat it. 
Every thing tasted bitter somehow. Miss 
an odd, battered woman, 
with an inexpressive face; but she was not 
Rhoda imagined. More 
than once during luncheon Dolly found her 
black rolling fixed upon her face. 
Once, watching her opportunity, the com- 
panion came close up to Dolly and said, in 
a low voice, ‘I wished to say to you that I 
hope you do not think that it was I who de- 
tained Mr. Henley this morning. Miss Par- 
nell, who rare ly considers other people’s feel- 
ings, told me that she had told you that J 
Dolly blushed up. 


carved 


Rougemont was 


so insensible as 


eyes 


“He came in very fair time,” she said, 
gently. 
istied. 
and you are young. 


Miss Rougemont did not seem sat- 
“Tam old 
It is well to be upon 
one’s guard. It was not I who detained Mr. 
Henley.” She meant well, poor woman; 
but Dolly started away impatiently, blush- 
ing up with annoyance. How dared Miss 
Rougemont hint and thrust her impertinent 
suspicions before her! 

Squire Anley, with his loose clothes fly- 
ing, with a parcel under each arm, with 
bonbons enough in his pockets for all the 
children in Pebblesthwaite, a list of names 
and addresses in his hand, was inquiring his 
way to a dress-maker, Mademoiselle Hays, 
whose bill he had promised Mrs. Boswarrick 
to pay. (Squire Anley often paid Mrs. Bos- 
warrick’s bills, and was repaid or not, as 
the case might be. At all events, he had 
the satisfaction of seeing the little lady in 
her pretty Paris dresses.) All day long the 
sunshine has been twinkling; 


“Forgive me,” she said. 


carriages are 
rattling cheerfully over the stones; sight- 
seers are sight-seeing; the shops are full of 
pretty things. 

Lord Cowley has just driven out of the 
great gates of the British Embassy, and the 
soldier has presented arms. Flash goes the 
bayonet inthe sunshine. Squire Anley look- 
ing about, suddenly sees Dorothea on the 
other side of the street, and crosses to meet 
her. 

“ Alone?” says he. ‘“ This is very wrong. 
What are you doing? Where is every body ?” 

“Tam not alone,” said Dolly; “they are 
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in that shop. Rhoda went in to buy some- 


thing, and she called Robert to give his ad- | 


vice.” 
The squire opened his eyes. 
“Tt was very exemplary of Robert Hen- 


ley to go when he was called,” he said, 
laughing. “And where are you all going 
to?” 


“T have to take some money from Mrs. 
Fane to a sick man in the English Hospital,” 
Dolly said. “It is a long way off, I’m afraid. 
Mamma thought it too far, but they are com- 
ing with me.” 

Here Robert came out of the shop to look 
for Dolly. 

“T did not know ypu had staid outside,” 
he said, in his old affectionately dictatorial 
way, drawing her hand through his arm. 
“T suould have scolded you, but I see you 
have done us good service.” And he shook 
hands with the squire. 

“T was on my way to try and find you,” 
said the squire. “I have ordered dinner at 
the ‘Trois Fréres’ at six. Don’t be late. 
am the most punctual of men, as Miss Dolly 
knows by sad experience.” 

“Punctuality always seems to me a strug- 


gle between myself and all eternity,” said 
Dolly, smiling. 
“T quite agree with the squire,” said 


Robert, looking at his watch, and then back 
at the shop. “There is nothing more nec- 
essary. I promised Rhoda to come for her 
again in twenty minutes. She is divided 
between blue and sea-green. I am afraid 
we shall be almost too late for the hospital 
to-day. Can’t you come back, Dolly, and 
help her in her choice ?” 

Dolly’s face fell. 

“T can’t wait; I must go,” she said. 
promised Mrs. Fane to go at once: the man 


’ 


“ey 
|ing very happily together. 


is expecting his money to get home, and Mrs. | 


Fane is expecting him.” 

“To-morrow will do just as well, my dear 
Dolly. You are as impetuous as ever, I see,” 
said Robert. “ We can’t leave Rhoda alone, 
now that we have brought her out.” 

“To-morrow won't do,” cried Dolly, and 
she suddenly let go his arm. “TJ will go 
alone. I am used to it. Mr. Anley will 
come with me if I ask him,” she said. “TI 
must go,” she insisted, with a nervous ve- 
hemence which surprised Mr. Anley. It was 
very unlike Dolly to be vexed about small 
matters. 

But here Rhoda, smiling, came in turn 
from the door of the shop. She was dressed 
in violet and lilac and bright spring colors; 
in her hand she held a little bunch of flow- 
ers, not unlike that one which Robert had 
given Dolly at her suggestion. 

“What is all this? Now we are going to 
the hospital?” she said. “I should have had 
my pony-carriage to-morrow ; that was my 
only reason for wishing to put off the expe- 
dition.” 


I | 
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A large open carriage with four places 
was passing by. Robert stopped it, and 
they all three got in. Mr. Anley watched 
them as they drove away. He did not quite 
like the aspect of affairs. He had thought 
Dolly looking very sad when he met her 
standing at the shop door. What was Rho- 
da being so amiable about? He saw the 
lilac bonnet bending forward, and Dolly’s 
crape veil falling as the carriage drove round 
the corner. 


CHAPTER LII. 


AN ANDANTE OF HAYDN’S. 


THE carriage drove through the Place de 
la Concorde. The fountains were tossing 
and splashing sunlight; the shadow of the 
Obelisk was traveling across the pavement. 
The old palace still stood in its place, with 
its high crowding roofs and shadows and 
twinkling vanes. The early green was in 
every tree, lying bright upon avenues and 
slopes. It was all familiar—every dazzle 
and echo brought back Dolly’s youthful re- 
membrance. The merry-go-rounds were 
whirling under the trees. ‘“ Tirez rirez,” 
cried the ladies of the rouge-et-noir tables. 





“For a penny the lemonade,” sang an As- 
syrian-looking figure, with a very hoarse 


voice, and a great tin box on his back. Then 
came Guignol’s distant shriek, the steady 


roll of the carriages, and a distant sound of 
music as a regiment came marching across 
the bridge. The tune that they were play- 
ing sounded like a dirge to poor Dolly’s 


| heart, and she sank back silently and let 


down her crape veil. ; 

Meanwhile Rhoda and Robert were talk- 
They did not 
see that Dolly was crying behind her veil. 

The hospital is a tranquil little place at 
the end of long avenues of plane-trees that 
run their dreary lengths for miles out of the 
gates of Paris. A blouse, a heap of stones, 
a market-cart—there is nothing else to break 


| the dreary monotone of straight pavement 





and shivering plane-tree repeated many hun- 
dred times. Sometimes you reach a cross- 
road: it is the same thing again. They 
came to the iron gates of the hospital at 
last, and crossed the front garden, and look- 
ed up at the open windows while they wait- 
ed for admission. A nurse let them in with- 
out difficulty, and opened the door of a great 
airy, tranquil ward, where three or four in- 
valids in cotton night-caps were resting. 
The windows opened each way into silent 


gardens. It was all still and hushed and 
fresh. It must have seemed a strange con- 


trast to some of the inmates. A rough, bat- 
tered-looking man was lying on his back on 
his bed, listlessly tracing the lines of the 
ceiling with his finger. It was to him that 
the nurse led Dolly. “This is Smith,” she 
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said; “he is very anxious to go home to En- | 
gland.” 

The man, hearing his name, sat up, and 
rned a thin and stubbly bearded face to- 
ward Dolly, and as he looked at her he half 
rose to his feet and stared at her hard. While 
she spoke to him he still stared with an odd, 
frightened look that was not rude, but which 
Dolly found embarrassing. 


ty 
tu 


She hastily gave him the money and the | 


message from Mrs. Fane. He was to come 
back to the home in —— Street. The nurse 
who had nursed him in the Crimea had pro- 
admission. He had been badly 
wounded; he was better, and his one long- 
ing was to get to England again. He had 
a little money, he He wanted to 
see his boy and give him the money. It 
was prize-money—the nurse had it to take 
and still he went at 


cured his 


said. 


eare of; 
Dolly. 
Dolly could not shake off the impression 
of that curious, frightened look. She told 
the squire about it when they met at the 
café that evening, as they sat after dinner in 
the starlight at little tables with coffee and 
ices before them, and cheerful crowds wan- 
dering round and round the arcades—some 
staring at the glittering shops, others, more 


on staring 


sentimentally inclined, gazing at the stars 
overhead. Mrs. Palmer was absorbed in an 
ice. 

Voices seem to change in the twilight as 
colors do, and it seemed to Dolly that all 
their voices had the cadence of the night, as 
they sat there talking of one thing and an- 
other. Every now and then came little 
bursts of revelry, toned down and softened 
by the darkness. How clear the night was! 
What a great peaceful star was pausing over 
the gable of the old palace! 

The squire was giving extracts from his 
Yorkshire correspondence. ‘ Miss Bell said 
nothing of a certain report which had got | 
about, to the effect that she was going to be | 
married to Mr. Stock.” (‘ Pray, pray spare 
,’ from Mrs. Palmer.) “ But Bell did say 
something of expecting to have some news 
for the squire on his return, if Norah did 
not forestall her with it. Mr. Raban is al-| 
ways coming. He is out riding now with 


us 


papa and Norah; and we all think it an aw- 
fully jolly arrangement, and every body is| 


making remarks already.” 


“One would really think Joanna had | 


brought up her girls in the stables,” said 


Mrs. Palmer. “I am sure I am very 


must say I always thought Mr. Raban a poor 
creature, and so did you, Dolly.” 

“T think he is one of the best and kindest 
friends I ever had,” said Dolly, abruptly. 

“Nonsense, dearest,”*said her mother. 

“ And so you really leave us,” continued 
Mrs. Palmer, sipping the pink and green ice, 
with her head on one side. 


| course, at a 


| zigzag light 


glad | 
that Norah is likely te do so well, though I} 
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“T promised Miss Bell that I would ride 
| with her on Thursday,” said the squire. 


“Tt is not every one who has your high 
sense of honor,” said Mrs. Palmer, bitterly. 
‘Some promises—those made before the al- 
tar, for -seem only made to be 
broken.” 

“Those I have never pledged myself to, 
madam,” said the squire, rubbing his hands. 

“Tf some people only had the frankness to 
promise to neglect, to rob, and to ill-use their 
could better understand their 
present conduct,” Mrs. Palmer continued. 

“A promise—what is a promise ?” Rhoda 
asked, in her clear soft flute ; “surely people 
change their minds sometimes, and then no 
one would wish to keep another person 
bound.” 

“ That 


Instance 


Wives, one 


is a very strange doctrine, my 


| dear young lady,” said Mr. Anley, abruptly. 


“Forgive me if I Say it is a ladies’ doctrine. 
I hope I should not find any price too dear 
for my honor to pay. I am sure Henley 
agrees with m 
Robert felt the squire’s eyes upon him: 
he twirled his watch-chain. “I don’t think 
it is a subject for discussion,” he said, impa- 
tiently. ‘A gentleman keeps his word, of 
every inconvenience.” 
a exclaimed Mrs. 
As she spoke a sudden flash of 


“Surely mosquito !” 
Palmer. 
from some passage overhead 
suddenly lighted up the table and the faces 
of the little party assembled round it; it lit 
up one face and another, and flickered for 
an instant upon Rhoda’s dark head: it flash- 
ed into Robert’s face, and vanished. 

And in that instant Dolly, looking up, had 
seen Rhoda, as she had never seen her be- 
foro, leaning forward breathless, with one 
hand out, with beautiful gloomy eyes dilat- 
ing and fixed upon Robert; but the light 
disappeared, and all was dark again. 

They were all silent. Robert was recov- 
ering his ruffled temper. Mr. Anley was 
calling for the bill. Dolly was still follow- 
ing that zigzag ray of light in the darkness. 
Had it flashed into her dreams? had it re- 
vealed their emptiness, and that of my poor 
Dolly’s shrine? She need not have disqui- 
eted herself, as far as Raban was concerned. 
She wanted him to be happy. 

A painful incident came to disturb them 
all as they were still sitting there. The noise 
in the room overhead had been getting loud- 
er and louder. Mr. Anley suggested moving, 
and went to hurry the bill. Presently this 
noisy window was flung open wide, with a 
sudden loud burst of shrieks and laughter, 
and remonstrance, and streams of light—in 
the midst of which a pistol-shot went off, 
followed by a loud scream and a moment’s 
| silence. Mrs. Palmershrieked. Robert start- 
ed up, exclaiming. Then came quick confu- 
sion, rising, as confusion rises, no one knows 
| how nor from whence: people rushed strug- 
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gling out of the café, hurrying up from the | failed. Explanations can not change the 
four sides of the quadrangle: a table was | truth of facts. Even strangers remark and 


overturned. Rhoda flung herself upon Rob- | 
ert’s arm, clinging to him for protection. 
Dolly caught hold of her mother’s hand. 
“Hush, mamma, don’t be frightened,” she 
said, and she held her fingers tight. In all 
the noise and flurry and anxiety of that mo- 
ment she had again seen Robert turn to Rho- 
da with undisguised concern. He seemed to 
have forgotten that there was any one else 
in all that crowd to think of. The squire, 
who had been but a few steps away, came 
hurrying back, and it was he who now drew 
Dolly and her mother safe into the shelter 


of an archway. 


The silence of the summer night was bro- 
ken, the placid beam of the stars overhead 
put out by flaring lights—and anxious, eager 


|see it all. Mr. Anley sees it. Now at last 
| you are convinced.” 
| Dolly followed her mother and Mr. Anley 
up stairs. Rhoda and Robert were not come 
in. Mr. Anley, looking very grave, said he 
would go and look for them. Philippa flung 
herself wearily upon the drawing-room sofa: 
the fire was burning, and the little log of 
wood crumbling in embers. Dolly raked 
the embers together, and then came and 
stood by her mother. ‘ Good-night, mam- 
ma,” she said. “I am tired; I am going to 
bed,” she said, in a sort of fixed, heavy way. 
“Tt is your own fault,” answered her 
mother, bursting out in vague answer to her 
own thoughts. ‘Mr. Anley says that Rob- 
| ert is behaving very strangely. If you think 


voices, that were rung on every side. “ He| he is too attentive to Rhoda, you should tell 


has killed himself,” “ He wounded her,” said 
some. “ Wounded three,” said others. “She 
shot the pistol,” cried others. Then came a 


man pushing through the crowd—a doctor 


“Let him pass, let him pass!” said the peo- 
ple, surging back to make way. Squire An- 


ley looked very grave as he stood between 


the two ladies and the crowd: every minute 
it grew more dense and more confused. Rob- 
ert and Rhoda had been swept off in a differ- 


ent direction. 
Afterward they learned that some unhap- 


py wretch, tired of life and ashamed of his 


miserable existence, had drawn out a pistol 
and attempted to shoot himself that night, 
as they were sitting under the window. His 
companions had thought he was in fun, and 
only laughed, until he had drawn the trig- 
ger. They were thankful to escape from the 
crowd, and to walk home through the cheer- 
ful streets, rattling and flaring among these 
unnumbered tragedies. 

The pistol-shot was still in Dolly’s ears, 
and the ray of light still dazzling in her 
eyes, as she walked home, following her 
mother and the squire. 


As she threaded her way step by step, she | 
seemed to be in a sort of nightmare, strug- | 


gling alone against the overwhelming rush 
of circumstance, the remorseless partings 
and histories of life—threading her way 


alone through the crowds. The people | 
seemed to her absorbed and hurrying by. 


Were those people alone in the world? Had 


that woman passing by been deceived in| 


her trust? Was that man cold and heart- 
less? Dolly was surprised ‘at the throb in 
her heart, at the curious rush of emotions in 
her mind. They were unlike those to which 


she was used. “Let them be. Your part| 


is played,” said some voice dinning in her 
ears. “For him the brand of faithless cold- 
ness of heart; for him the discredit; for 
him the shame of owning to his desertion. 


You are not to blame. You have kept your | 


word; you have been faithful. He has 





him so, instead of looking at me in that 
heavy, disagreeable way. You know as well 
as I do that he means nothing; and you are 
really so depressed, dearest, that it 1s no 
wonder a young man prefers joking and 
flirting with an agreeable girl;” and Mrs. 
Palmer thumped the cushions. “Give me a 
kiss, Dolly,” she said. To do her justice, 
she was only scolding her daughter out of 
sympathy, and because she did not know 
what other tone to take. 

Dolly did not answer. She felt hard and 
fierce; a sort of scorn had come over her. 
There seemed no one to go to now—no, not 
}one. If George had been there, all would 
| have been so different, she thought; and 
| then his warning words came back to her 
once more. 

Dolly put her hand to her heart and stood 
silent until her mother had finished. There 
was pain and love and fire in a heart like 
poor Dolly’s, humble and passionate, faith- 
ful and impressionable, and sadly tried just 
now by one of the bitter trials that come to 
young lives—blows that seem to jar away 
the music forever. Later comes the peace- 
ful possession of life, which is as a revela- 
tion when the first flare,of youth has passed 
away; but for Dorothea that peaceful time 
was not yet. Every thing was sad. She 
was not blind. She could understand what 
was passing before her eyes. She seemed to 
read Robert’s secret set plainly before her. 
She had stopped Miss Rougemont more than 
once when she had begun some mysterious 
word of warning; but she knew well enough 
what she would have said. 

“A man must keep his word, at every in- 
| convenience;” said Robert. 
| Perhaps if Frank had never spoken, never 
revealed his story, Dolly might still have 
| been unconscious of the meaning of the 
signs and words and symbols that express 
| the truth. 
| Marker asked no questions. She brushed 
| Dolly’s long tawny mane, and left her at 
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last in her white wrapper sitting by the 
bed. 

‘Are you well, my dearie?” said the old 
woman, coming back and stroking her hair 
with her hand. 

Dolly smiled, and answered by holding up 
her face to be kissed, and Marker went away 
more happy. 

Whatever she felt, whatever her secret de- 
termination may have been, Dolly said not 
one word neither to her mother nor to 
Rhoda. She avoided Miss Rougemont’s ad- 
vances with a sort of horror. To Robert 
ind Rhoda she scarcely spoke, although she 
did not avoid them. Robert thought him- 
self justified in remonstrating with her for 
her changed manner. 

“T am waiting until I know what my 
manner should be, Robert,” said Dolly, bit- 
te rly. 

Robert thought Dolly very much altered 
indeed. As Dolly shrunk back more and 
more into herself, Rhoda seemed to bloom 
and brighten—she thought of every body 
and every thing, she tried in a hundred 
ways to please her friend. Dolly, coming 
home lonely and neglected, would find, per- 
haps, fresh roses on her toilet. ‘“ Miss Rhoda 
put them there,” Marker would say, grimly, 
and Dolly would laugh a hard sort of laugh. 
But all this time she said no word, gave no 
sion. ‘*For them should be the shame of 
confessing their treachery,” said this angry 
sullen demon that seemed to have possessed 
the poor child. And all the while Robert, 
serene in his ultimate intentions and honor- 
able sentiments, came and went, and Rhoda 
put all disagreeable thoughts of the future 
away. She had never deliberately set her- 
self to supplant her friend, but she had de- 
liberately set herself to win over Henley, 
and, if possible, to gain his support to her 
claims. It had seemed an impossible task. 
Rhoda was surprised, flattered, and bewil- 
dered to find how easily she had gained her 


wish, how soon her dream had come true. | 


There it stood solid and complacent before 
her, laughing at one of her sallies; there 
she was, sitting in her silk gown. The soft 
touch of its folds seemed to give reality te 
the fairy dream, and Rhoda began to realize 
that this was, of all dreams, the one she be- 
lieved in most. It was something for Rhoda 
to have found a faith of any sort. At all 
events, there was now one other person be- 
sides herself in Rhoda’s world. As for Dolly, 
if she was cross it was her own fault. Miss 
Rougemont, too, had been disagreeable and 
prying of late—she must go. And as for 
Uncle John, if he wrote any more letters 
like that last one which had come, she 
should burn them unread. 

No one ever knew the struggle that went 
on in Dolly’s mind all through these bright 
spring days, while Rhoda was dreaming her 
tranquil little visions, while Robert was 


agreeably occupied flirting with Rhoda, 
while they were all coming and going from 
one pleasant scene to another, and the roses 
were blooming once more in the garden at 
All-Saints, while Signor Pappaforte was 
warbling to Mrs. Palmer’s accompaniment, 
and Frank Raban, riding across the moors, 
was hard at work upon one scheme and 
another. 

What would he not have given to be sit- 
ting in that empty place by Miss Vanborough! 
Her cousin is next her, but for the last few 
minutes he has been whispering to Rhoda, 
and he has almost forgotten Dolly’s exist- 
ence, 

It was a crowded hall, a thousand peopk 
sitting in silent and breathless circles. An 
andante of Hadyn’s was in the air. It was 
a sweet and delicate music, both merry and 
melancholy, tripping to a sunshiny measure 
that set every body’s heart beating in time. 
Phere was a childish grace about the music 
that charmed all the listeners to a tender 
enthusiasm. It made them cry and laugh 
at once; and though many sat motionless 
and stolid, you might see eyes shining and 
dilating, as mothers’ eyes dilate sometimes 
when they watch their children at play. 
The childless were no longer childless while 
that gentle, irresistible music shook from 
the delicate strings of the instruments; the 
lonely and silent had found a voice; the 
hard of heart and indifferent were move: 
and carried away; pent-up longings wert 
set free. Other strings were sounding with 
the music; and it was not musie, though it 
was harmony, that struck and shook those 
mysterious fibres that bind men and women 
to life. The hopelessness of the lonely, the 
mad longings of the parted, the storm of 
life, all seemed appeased. To Dolly it was 
George’s voice that was speaking once again. 
| “ Peace, be still,” said the music, and a divine 
serenity was in the great hall where the little 
tune was thrilling. 

In former times men and women assembled 
in conclave to see wild beasts tearing their 
prey; to-day it was to listen to a song of 
Haydn’s—a little song, that did not last five 
minutes. 

It had not ended when Rhoda whispered 
something into Robert’s ear. 

While the music was lasting Dolly was 
transported; as it ended her mind seemed 
clear. She was at peace; she understood it 
all; all malice and uncharitableness seemed 
dissolved—I know no better word—pangs of 
wounded pride, bitterness of disappointed 
trust, shame of unfulfilled promise—such 
things were; but other things, such as truth, 
honest intention, were beyond them, and 
| Dolly felt at that moment as if she could 
rise above her fate, above her own faults, 
beyond her own failures. She would confess 
the truth to Robert. She had meant to be 
faithful to him—she had failed. She would 
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take what blame there was upon herself, | 
and that should be her punishment. She 

was too keen-sighted not to understand all 

that had been passing before her eyes. At 

first wounded ard offended and not unjustly | 
pained, she had determined to wait in silence, | 
to let Henley explain his own intentions, 

acknowledge his own short-comings. 

But something more generous, more truth- 
ful, impelled her now to speak. Rhoda and | 
Robert were whispering. “Hush,” Dolly said, 
and she laid her band upon Robert’s arm. 
He started a little uncomfortably, and then 
began suddenly to nod his head and to twirl 
his umbrella in time. Rhoda buttoned her 
long gloves and leaned back in a pensive 
attitude. Dolly sat staring at the violins, 
of which the bows were flowing like the 
waves of a spring-tide on either side of the 
circle. Beyond the violins were the wind- 
instruments and the great violoncellos throb- 
bing their full hearts. Haydn’s music ceased. 
There was instant silence, then a clapping | 
of hands, and a sort of murmur and sigh 
coming from a hundred breasts. As it all 
died away Dolly stood up and turned to 
Robert. An impulse came to her to do now 
what was in her heart, to wait no longer. 

“ Robert”—her voice sounded so oddly | 
that he started and half rose, looking down 
at her upturned face— Robert, I want you 
to listen to me,” said Dolly. “I must tell 
you now when I can speak. I see it all. 
You were right to doubt me. I have not) 
been true to you. You must marry Rhoda,” 
she said, nervously; then stopping short, 
“Tm not jealous, only I am bewildered. I 
am going home. Don’t come with me. But 
you forgive me, don’t you, Robert ?” 

There was a sudden burst from some over- 
ture—the music was beginning again. Be- 
fore Robert could stop her or disentangle his 
legs, Dolly was gone. She had started up, 
she had left her seat, her gloves were lying | 
on the ground, her veil was lying on the 
bench; but it was too late to follow or to 
call her back. The people, thinking she | 
was ill, had made way for her, and closed in 
round the door. 

“What has happened ?” said Rhoda. “Ts | 
she ill, or angry? Is she gone? Oh, what 
has happened? Don’t leave me here alone 

—let me come too.” 

Robert flushed up. “The eyes of the whole 
place are upon us,” he muttered. Then came | 
something like an oath. 

“Hush! silence!” said the people be- | 
hind. 
Robert bit his lip and sat.staring at the | 
conductor’s rod. Every now and then he 
gave a little impatient jerk of the head. 

Rhoda waited her time. He had not fel- 
lowed Dolly, he had remained with her—it 
was something. The music went on—not 
one note did she hear—the time seemed in- | 
terminable. But Robert, hearing a low sigh, | 





turned at last. He did not speak, but he 
looked at her. 
“You are angry ?” whispered Rhoda. 
“Why should I be angry with you?” he 
answered, more gently. 


LOST. 
“Lost! lost! lost!” 
T OW beautiful she was in her superb 
calmness, so graceful, so mild, and yet 
so majestic! Ah! I was a younger man 


then, of course, than I am now, and possibly 


more impressible; but I thought her then 
the most perfect creature I had ever beheld. 
And even now, looking back through the 
gathering mists of time and the chilling 
frosts of advancing age, and recalling what 
she was, I indorse that earlier sentiment 
she lives in my memory now, as she lived in 
imy presence then, as the most perfect creat- 
ure I ever beheld. 

But, alas! I say it not in pride, not in ex- 


| . . 7 
| ultation, but in very sadness of heart, hers 


was “the fatal gift of beauty ;” and fatal, 


indeed, in her case it proved. It was a 


, snare to her feet; it was her ruin and her 
|overthrow. I firmly believe it was her 


beauty which led to her destruction. Had 
she been less beautiful, less winning, she 
might still have been— But why do I an- 


| ticipate? I will tell you the short sad story, 


and you may judge for yourselves. Poor 
thing! poor young thing! Perhaps you will 


|think, as I have persuaded myself to do, 


that she was innocent—the victim and not 


|the criminal—* more sinned against than 
| sinning.” But I will tell the sad story as 
| impartiaily as I can, and you may judge for 


yourselves; only remember she was ut 


| mortal, and so are, you, and judge leniently, 


as you would wish to be judged. I shall 


| never forget the first time I beheld her. I 


‘an not tell you just how long ago it was; 
it does not seem so very long a time to me, 
for I am an old man now, and to the old 
time slips rapidly by. Yes, I am an old man 


| now, and I was not a young man then—at 
| least [had begun to look upon myself as a 


confirmed old bachelor (I believe my young 
nephews, Frank and Charlie, had been look- 


ing in that way for some time; but young 
| folks do not always know as much as they 
| think they do)—-when certain business mat- 


ters compelled me to leave my own quiet, 
somewhat secluded, but beautiful residence 
in the country, to reside for six months in 
the, to me, distasteful bustle of the city. 

Old bachelors are said to be particular, 
and proverbially hard to suit; and I dare 
say it is true—at least I know I found it 
very hard to suit myself in a city boarding- 
house, even though it was to be (thank 
Heaven for that!) only a very temporary 
homé. 

I got a list of all the best boarding-houses 


LOST. 


in town, and I took them all in regular | 
course like medical drugs; but (the fault 
might have been in me—lI do not say it was 
not) I found objections at every place: some 
decidedly necessary element of comfort was 
lamentably wanting, or some unnecessary 
element of discomfort was lamentably ob- 
trusive, to suit the fastidious taste of a man 
who, in the luxury of his own home, had 
been pampered and petted and humored by 
an idolized only sister: it was not in the 
nature of things that I should be easy to suit. 

At last, having nearly reached the close 
of my list, as well as the measure of my 
hopefulness, I went to Mrs. Honeywold’s, 
and there, in her small, unpretending estab- 
lishment, I, General Leslie Auchester, having 
been subdued, I trust, to a proper and hum- 
ble state of mind by my past experiences, 
agreed to take up my abode. The situation 
was an excellent one, central and easily ac- 
cessible, but not too public : the house small, 
but neat, tasteful, and home-like. My land- 
lady, who had, she said, no other boarders, 
was a quiet, well-meaning, kindly woman. 
I had been told she was what is termed “a 
decayed gentlewoman ;” but there was cer- 
tainly no appearance of decay in her bright, 
intelligent face, quick, light step, and erect 
figure ; so I conclude the term was figurative 
and financial. My chamber was a pleasant 
one, and faultlessly neat in all its appoint- 
ments; the table abundant, and well served ; 
and if it was not home to me, it came nearer 
to it than my late explorations had left me 
any hope of. 

And it was there I first met her! The in- 
dulgert reader must bear with me if in this 
little narrative I forbear to give any other 
name than the personal pronoun I have used 
already. When you reach the close of my 
story you will, I think, understand and ap- 
preciate my reticence upon this point. Per- 
haps she had no legal right to the name we 
called her by. I question if she had; and 
even if she had, why should I, at this late 
date, give pain by a needless disclosure ? 
Why drag forth into light events which the 
slow ashes of time have drifted over and 
partially obliterated? Perhaps 

“There are to whom that name was dear 

For love and memory’s sake; 

When these the voice of Rumor hear, 
Their inmost hearts shall quake. 

How will they hope, despair, and grieve— 

Believe, and long to disbelieve— 
But never cease to ache; 

Still doomed in sad suspense to bear 

The hope that keeps alive despair!” 

She was sitting in the drawing-room when 
I went in—sitting near the window, but not 
at it—near enough to see, but not to be seen 
by the passers-by; and as my eye first rested 
upon her I was struck with her remarkable 
beauty and the perfect symmetry of her lithe 
and graceful figure. 

I have always been an enthusiastic ad- 
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mirer of female loveliness (in the abstract), 


and I was wonderfully struck in the present 
instance. Possibly my looks expressed more 
than I was myself aware of, for I remember 
that as I involuntarily took a chair near the 
one she occupied she silently drew herself 
up with quiet grace and dignity, and leaving 
her seat, walked to the door with slow, glid- 
ing, noiseless step, and left the room. Per- 
haps it was well she did so, for I will frankly 
own she was distracting my attention from 
my future landlady. But the preliminaries 
were easily settled ; I became a boarder, and 
had no cause to regret the chance which led 
me there. 

And thus it was that I became an inmate 
with that lovely being; and day by day I 
saw her come gliding into the room, taking 
her place among us, affable still, but with a 
calm—lI had almost said haughty 
which nothing could break through, and 
which effectually checked all familiarity; 
for though she did not repel notice, she 
never courted it, and it seemed to me she 
grew daily more winning and beautiful. 

I have said I was a confirmed old bachelor 
even then, and this is to be no school-boy’s 
tale of youthful love. all 
the Certainly | 
did admire her, possibly I was learning to 
love her, but it was the calm, unimpassioned 
love one bears to a beautiful and innocent 
child, or to some unprotected dumb thing 
whose very helplessness is a constant appeal 
to our kindly nature. 

But let me describe her as she was when 
I first saw her. I have said that I was old 
then—ay, old, no doubt, as her father might 
have been, or even, it may be, as her grand- 
father, if she had one. But yet she was not 
young—I mean she was not a girl, not in the 
first bloom of youth, and her beauty was not 
of the rosy, pink and white, blushing type 
that poets sing and lover-like boys rave 
about. No; hers was the early maturity 
of loveliness, perfect in repose, with mild, 
thoughtful eyes, intelligent and tender, a 
trifle sad at times, but lighting up with 
quick brillianey as some new object met her 


reserve 


I was long past 
enthusiasm of my youth. 


| view, or some vivid thought darted its light- 


ning flash through her brain—for she was 
wonderfully quick of perception—with an 


|exquisite figure, splendidly full and sym- 
| metrical, yet swaying and supple as a young 


willow, and with unstudied grace in every 
quick, sinewy motion. 

She spent little upon dress (I was sure 
she was not wealthy); but though there was 
little variety, her dress was always exqui- 
sitely neat and in perfect good taste, of some 
soft glossy fabric, smooth as silk and lus- 
trous as satin, and of the softest shade of sil- 
ver-gray, that color so beautiful in itself 
and so becoming to beautiful wearers; sim- 
ply made, but fitting with a nicety more like 
the work of nature than of art to every 








~ 
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eurve and outline of that full and stately 
figure, and finished off round her white 
throat with something scarcely whiter; 
made to trail slightly, with graceful sweep 
as she walked, but carried with an easy un- 
consciousness Which gave it dignity. Ihave 
always looked upon trains as awkward and 
most unwomanly appendages, but I must 
own that as she carried hers it was graceful. 

She never wore ornaments of any kind, 
no chain, no brooch, no ring or pin, not even 
a wedding-ring, that I ever saw ; with noth- 
ing upon her well-shaped head but her own 
thick, glossy arranged with 
scrupulous exactness—no meretricious ad- 
false braids, no water-falls, no 
ringlets, no crimpings: 


hair, always 


ditions, no 
she wore her hair 
au naturel, conforming as closely as possible 
to the shape of her graceful head. Was not 
that the style in which Grecian beauty was 
wont to adorn itself in the days when Gre- 
cian art gave to mankind the peerless stat- 
ues destined through future ages to “ en- 
chant the world?” But I have spoken of 
the absence of a wedding-ring, and that re- 
minds me that I have not yet told you that 
was mother. She had twins—two 
beautiful little rolly-poly blue-eyed things 
wonderfully like herself—little shy, grace- 
ful creatures, always together, always play- 
ful. I used to see them trotting through 


she a 


the passages, or climbing up and down the | 


stairs, but they always evaded me, and it 
was a long time before I could get near them. 
They would stand peeping out at me from 
behind a half-open door, with shy, startled 
glances of furtive curiosity; but if I called 
to them, or reached out my hand, or took a 


step toward them, they would dart away, | 


and I would hear their little footsteps seam- 
pering down the passages as if fear lent them 
wings. But at last, by slow degrees, I won 


their confidence, and then they would come | 
to me uncalled, and climb upon my knees, | 


and rest fondly in my arms, or lay their 
bright heads upon my shoulder in fearless 
content. Ay, they liked to have the old 
man toss them in the air, and rumple their 
glossy hair, or admire the pliant grace of 
their young supple limbs; but never from 
their lips, or from their mother’s, did I ever 
hear any mention of their other parent. 

I think she was evidently fond of her 
beautiful little ones, and proud of them too. 
She would often lead them out into the gar- 
den, where, seated on a bench, in the shade 


of its one tree, she would watch their untir- | 


ing frolics with a calm maternal tenderness ; 
and sometimes, sheltered behind my window- 
blind, I have seen her, when she thought 
herself wholly unobserved, join in their 
sports with a graceful abandon, and a zest 
apparently as unaffected as their own; but 
if a chance step or sound betrayed an ob- 
server, then she was in one moment calm, 
dignified, and reserved again ; and if either 


| Why were words denied her? 
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| of the little ones, led on by the eagerness of 
play and the exuberance of animal spirits, 
became in the least rude or boisterous, she 
knew in a moment how to check and subdue 
the little offender, and never let them go be- 
yond the bounds of propriety. 

Often, as I watched this pretty by-play, 
or saw her moving about the house in quiet 
dignity, I had puzzled myself with vague 
conjectures about her. I had made up my 
mind that she was not a woman of wealth, 
and it seemed to me that she stood very 
much alone in the world. No person evei 
came to see her; no letters were brought to 
her. I did not think she had a husband; 
but—was she a widow? I did not know that 
she was, and I could not inquire. She never 
spoke of her own affairs; and affable as she 
was, and gentle in manner, there was some- 
thing about her which repelled intrusion. 
I had, indeed, no right to inquire, and ] 
think no man living would have had the 
folly to ask her such a question, expecting 
to obtain an answer. At least I had not. 
Sometimes I flattered myself I had almost 
won her confidence, as if she wanted 
make a friend of me. Once in particular, 
when I had addressed to her some few words 
of simple kindness, I fancied she was moved. 
She half turned in her chair, fixed her great 
lustrous eyes upon my face. I saw her full, 
white chest heave ; her lips half opened, but 
no words came; she only sighed deeply, 
and hastily rising, walked out of the room, 
with that slow-gliding, undulating step, 
which was in her the very “ poetry of mo- 
tion,” and the seeming opportunity was lost. 

Oh, if she could but have told me, how 
gladly would I have been her friend! What 
was it stopped the flow of her confidence? 
Did she fear 
Poor thing! she 
could not speak; it was impossible! She 
could not do it; Lrealize itnow. And when 
you reach the conclusion of my story, you, 
too, will understand why it was impossible 
for her then to have spoken. 

But when, after some weeks’ residence 

there, I had gained the good-will of my sim- 
| ple-minded but kindly little landlady, I cau- 
tiously ventured to ask her to gratify my not, 
I think, unnatural curiosity ; but I found, to 
my surprise, she knew but little more than 
| I did myself. 
“She came to me,” she said, “just at the 
| edge of the evening, one cold rainy night, 
and I could not refuse to give her shelter, at 
least for the night, or till she could do bet- 
ter. I did not think of her remaining; but 
she is so pretty and gentle and innocent- 
looking, I could not turn her out of my 
house—could I, now? I know I am silly in 
such ways; but what could I do?” 

“ But is it possible,” I said, “ that she has 
remained here ever since, and you know 
, nothing more about her ?” 


to 


| me, or herself, or others ? 
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“No more than you do yourself, general,” 
said Mrs. Honeywold. “ Ido not even 
where before she came here. I 
can not question her, and now, indeed, I have 
vecome so fond of her I should not be will- 
ng to part with her; and I would not turn 
her and her little ones out of for 

world!” 
Farther 


hat she 


know 


she lived 


my house 
the 
conversation elicited the 
not a boarder, but that 
and her little ones were the di 


fact 
was she 
pendent 
‘ But I don’t call 
it charity,” said the kind little woman. “I 
sure she than 
what 


I shouldn't 


Ss upon 
Mrs. Honeywold’s chat ity. 
am more 
thing, by 
Why, 


without her! 


earns living, 
the 


to do 


he1 
about 


oor she aoes 


house. know how 

What these important services might be 
which were accepted as equivalent to the 
board of three I did not feel justified in 
asking; but I am sure it was no servile la 
bor she performed, and no menial station 
she held; for, though I sometimes met he1 
coming out of the chambers, or saw her go- 
ing down the basement stairs, her dress was 
always the perfection of neatness, and in 
perfect order, while my good landlady her- 
self, though always clean and respectable, 
was apt sometimes, poor woman! to look a 
little—just a little heated, and tumbled, and 
en déshabillé. 

But why do I linger over the trifling de- 
tails? Only, I believe, because I have a 
natural shrinking from reaching the tragical 
dénouement of my story. But it must be 
reached, and it is useless to loiter thus on 
the way. 

One fine summer day I had made an ap- 
pointment with a friend to drive out to his 
place in the environs of the city and dine 
with him, returning in the evening. When 
I came down in the afternoon, dressed for 
my excursion, I went into the dining-room 
to tell Mrs. Honeywold she need not wait tea 
forme. As I came back through the parlor 
she wasthere alone. She was sitting on the 
A book lay near her, but I do not think 
she had been reading. She was sitting per- 
fectly still, as sf lost in reverie, and her eyes 
looked heavy with sleep or thought. But 
as I passed out of the room I looked back. 
I saw she had risen to her feet, and stand- 
ing with her graceful figure drawn up to its 
full height, she was looking after me, with a 
look which I flattered myself was a look of 
interest. Ah, how well I remember that look! 

The day had been a beautiful one, though 
sultry; but in the early evening we had a 
heavy thunder-shower, the violence of the 
summer rain delaying my return to the city 
for an hour or two; and when the rain ceased, 
the evening was still starless, cloudy, and 
damp; and as I drove back to town I re- 
member that the night air, although some- 
what freshened by the rain, was warm, and 
heavy with the scent of unseen flowers. 
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It was late when I reached the quiet street 
where I had taken up 
mounted the st ps I felt for 
my night 


my abode, and as I 
t involuntarily 

key, but, to my surprise, I found 

the hall door not ouly 


] 
tie 


unfastened, but a lit- 
way opened 
oW hy, 
said, as 
“Do you 
left open 
“Yes,” she said, quietly, “ 
‘But is it safe?” I 
lock the door; ** and so late too 


how s this, Mrs. Honey wold?” J 
the hall. 


street-door was 


Jandlady 


that 


my met me in 
know 


youl 


I know it.” 
said, as I turned to 
‘I do not think there was any danger,” 
said. J the 
the hall myself waiting.” 


‘Not me, I hope ?” 


“that was surely unnecessary.” 


she was on watch; I was in 


Walting tor 


said I; 


‘No, not for you,” she answered. 


sume you cab 


mF pre 
take care of yourse If; but, 
she added, in a low voice, “* 


was Waiting to let her in,’ 


she is out, and I 


“Out at this time of night! that seems 
strange! Where has she gone?” 

“T do not know.” 

“ And 


asked, as I hung up my hat. 


how long has she been gone?” I 

‘I can not tell just what time she went 
out,” she said; ‘I know she was in the gar 
den with the little ones, and came in just 
before tea. After they had had their suppe1 
and gone to bed I saw her in the parlor 
alone, and when I came into the room again 
she was and 
and I 

“Oh, then she went out 
did she ?” 


“Yes, Sir; some time before the rain.” 


gone, she has not returned, 


before the rain, 


“Oh, then that explains it; she was prob- 
ably caught out by the rain, and took shel- 
ter at some friend’s, and has been persuaded 
to stay. There is nothing to be alarmed at; 
you had better not wait up another moment.” 

“ But I don’t like toshut her out, general; 
I should not sleep a wink.” 

“Nonsense! nonsense!” I said. “Go to 
bed, you silly woman; you will hear her 
when she comes, of course, and can come 
down and let her in.” 
tired to my own room. 

The next morning, at breakfast, I noticed 
that my landlady was looking pale and 
troubled, and I felt sure she had spent a 
sleepless night. 

“ Well, Mrs. Honeywold,” I said, with as- 
sumed cheerfulness, as she handed my coffee 
to me, “how long did you have to sit up? 
What time did she come in?” 


And so saying, I re- 


“She did not come all night, general,” 
said my landlady, in a troubled voice. ‘She 
has not come home yet, and I am very anx- 
ious about it.” 

“No need of that, I trust,” I said, reassur- 
ingly; “she will come this morning, no doubt.” 

‘Tdon’t know. I wish I was sure of that. 


I don’t. know what to make of it. I don’t 
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understand it; she never did so before. 
How she could have staid out, and left 
those two blessed little things all night 
and she always seemed such a tender, loving 
mother too—I don’t understand it.” 

“Where are they now?” I asked. ‘“ Do 
they seem to miss her much ?” 

“Bless your heart, no; I can’t say they 
do; they are too young. They are down in 
the kitchen with Barbara, and just as merry 
as grigs. Such little things have no feeling.” 

“T wish you would take it as easily as they 
do,” I said. 

‘T can’t; I do not believe she will ever 
come back.” 

“Never come back? never! Why, what 
do you mean? Do you think she has run 
off ?” 

“No; not of herown accord. But I think 
she has been spirited away. She was too 
handsome to be out in the streets alone in 
the evening. And Barbara has been telling 
me such shocking things—of murder and 
every thing. Barbara says she knows there 
are men in the city who would not hesitate 
to carry her off and kill her. She says she 
knows there are.” 

“Good gracious! Barbara must have a 
choice circle of acquaintance, certainly. It 
is all nonsense. Barbara is a goose, and you 
shouldn’t listen to her; she has made you 
fairly nervous. It is absurd. Just think! 
kidnaping and murder in a quiet Christian 
city like this! Why, the idea is too prepos- 
terous!” Yet, as I walked down the street 
after breakfast, I could not help my thoughts 
reverting to the sad story of those two young 
and beautiful married women in New York, 
who, it was said, left their happy homes, 
where théy were loving and beloved, and in 
full daylight went out into the streets to 
shop or pay visits, and never returned; no 
tidings ever came from them, the most vigi- 
lant search failed to discover them, and con- 
jecture itself could form no clew to their fate. 

When I returned at dinner-time I found 
matters still worse. She had not returned. 
My poor landlady was almost in hysterics, 
though she tried hard to control herself; and 
Barbara, who had no self-control, was audi- 
ble in her grief, and I began to feel myself 
that the chances of her safe return were 
growing less and less. 

‘* What is there I can do, Mrs. Honeywold ?” 
Isaid. “You may command my services, if 
you will only tell me what you think I had 
better do.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank yon, General Au- 
chester! Ihave been all round the neighbor- 
hood myself this morning; but if you would 
be willing to see the policemen, and go to 
the city-hall and speak to the town-crier 
(for such folks never mind what a woman 
says), and if you would not think it too 
much trouble, just write an advertisement 
for the papers, and offer a reward, for me.” 
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“Of course I will,” I said, and I set off. | 
did not spare myself; I visited all the pu 
lieus of the city; I posted up notices in vari 
ous directions ; I wrote advertisements to an 
pear in several of the local papers, doublin r 
the reward Mrs. Honeywold had named: | 
interviewed the city-crier, and was inter- 
viewed by the policemen. One of the latte 
I fancied, seemed to take more interest tha 
the rest. He followed me down stairs, and 
indicated a wish for a private interview, 
without the knowledge of his chief. 

“T think, general,’ he began, confiden 
tially, “ you said as how the party was han’ 
some !” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ very handsome.” 

“And young, Sir?—did you say young? 
No offense, I hope ?” 

“Yes,” Lsaid; “yet no, not very young. | 
do not know her age, but she is the mothe: 
of twins.” 

* Ah!” said the policeman, speaking slow 
ly and deliberately ; “J see. I guess it is an 
awkward fix, rather. But I’m with you, 
general; I'll do what I can for you, seeing 
as how you look like a gentleman as wouldn't 
hesitate to do the generous thing.” Here he 
paused, but he looked at me so significantly 
that I involuntarily handed him a small 
bank-note as a retainer. 

“Thank ye, Sir; thank your honor,” he 
said, as the ready hand closed over the brib« 
“'That’s han’some of you, general, that: is, 
and I'll do my best for you; that’s so. But 
still, at the same time, I must say it looks 
kind of blue.” 

“Blue! how do you mean ?” 

“ Well, I mean just this. If she is any 
wheres round about here, and is ‘O K,’ as we 
say, in course she’ll come baek to them young 
ones of hern; and if she don’t (I’ll do my very 
bounden best for you; in course I will)—but 
I doubt if she ever turns up in this beat 
again. I’ve knowed something of such 
things in my time, and I guess if she turns 
up at all, you'll find she has gone to a distant 
market. But I'll do my best.” 

And so, sad, weary, and discouraged, I re- 
turned home at night, onlygto learn there 
were no tidings of the missing one. 

“T give her up now,” said my weeping 
landlady; ‘I shall never see her again. She 
is lost forever; and those two poor pretty 
little creatures—” 

“ By-the-way,” I said, “I wanted to speak 
to youaboutthem. Ifshe never does return, 
what do you purpose to do with them ?” 

“ Keep them,” said the generous and im- 
pulsive little woman. 

“T wanted to say, if-she does not return, I 
will, if you like, relieve you of one of them. 
My sister, who lives with me, and keeps my 
house, is a very kind, tender-hearted woman. 
There are no children in the house, and she 
would, I am sure, be very kind to the poor 
little thing. What do you say ?” 
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“No, no!” sobbed the poor ae | 
can not part them. Iam a poor woman, it 
true, but not poor to them a 
and while I have a bit and a sup for 


woman ; 


is too give 
home ; 
myself they shall have one too. Their poot 
mother left them here, and if she ever does 
return she shall find them here. And if she 
ever returns, then 

4nd she never did return, and no tidings of 
her fate ever reac hed us. If she was enticed 
away by artful blandishments, or kidnaped 


by cruel violence, we knew not. But I hon- 
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estly believe the latter. Either way, it was 
her fatal beauty that led to her destruction ; 
for, as 1 have said before, she 
perfect creature, the most beautiful 
cat, that I ever beheld in my life! 


was the most 
Valtese 
I am sure 
she never deserted her two pretty little kit 
And if—poor dumb 
killed for her 
I first, 
against sin 


tens of her own accord 
thing 
beautiful 
was 


she 


fur, still 


was stoien 


I 


sinned 


and 
say, said at 


than 


ad 
she **more 
ning.” 


i Requies-cat un pace.” 
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By CHARLES READE. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Y OSA fell ill with grief at the hotel, and 
R could not move for some days; but, the 
moment she was strong enough, she insist- 
ed on leaving Plymouth: like all wounded 
things, she must drag herself home. 

But what a home! 

id 


l she 


How empty it struck, 
Now all 
new aspect: the 
little yard, where he had so walked and 
waited, became a temple to her, and she 
came out and sat in it, and now first felt to 
the full how much he had suffered there 
with what fortitude! She crept about the 

the chair he had sat in, 
and every much used place and thing of the 
de parted. 


and desolate! 
the familiar places wore a 


heart-sick 


and kissed 


house, 


Her shallow nature deepened and deepen- 
ed under this bereavement, of which, she said 
to herself, with a Shudder, she was the cause. 
And of nature: there is 
nothing like suffering to enlighten the giddy 
brain, widen the narrow mind, improve the 
trivial heart. 


this is the course 


As her regrets were tender and deep, so 
Oh, 
what a wife she would make when he came 
back! how thoughtful! how prudent! how 
loyal! and never have a secret. 


her vows of repentance were sincere. 


She who 
had once said, ‘‘ What the of your 
writing ? nobody will publish it,’ now col 
lected and perused every written scrap. 
With simple affection she even looked up 
his very waste-paper basket, full of frag- 
he had torn, or papers he 
had thrown there, before he went to Plym- 
outh. 

In the drawer of his writing-table she 
found his diary. It was a thick quarto: it 
began with their marriage, and ended with 
his leaving home—for then he took another 
volume. This diary became her Bible; she 
studied it daily, till her tears hid his lines. 
The entries were very miscellaneous, very | 
exact. It was a map of their married life. 
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1S use 


ments useless 


But what she studied most was his observa- 
tions on her own character, so scientific, yet 
so kindly; and his scholar-like and wise re- 
flections. 
ture ol mind 
glanced at: now shy 

it, 


The book was an unconscious pic- 
she had hitherto but 
saw it all plain before 
understood it, adored it, mourn- 


a great 


her: 
edit. Such women are shallow, not for want 
of a head upon their shoulders, but of attention. 
They do not really study any thing: they 
have been taught at their schools the bad 
art of skimming; but let their hearts com- 
pel their brains to think and think, the re- 
sult considerable. The deepest philoso- 
pher never fathomed a character more thor- 
oughly than this poor child fathomed hei 
husband when she had read 


Saw 


1s 


his journal ten 
or eleven times, and bedewed it with a thou- 
sand tears. 

One passage almost cut her more intelli- 
gent heart in twain: 

“This dark day I have done a thing in- 
credible. I have spoken with brutal harsh- 
ness to the innocent creature I have sworn 
to protect. She had run in debt, through 
inexperience, and that unhappy timidity 
which makes women conceal an error till it 
ramifies, by concealment, into a fault; and I 
must storm and rave at her till she actually 
fainted away. Brute! Ruffian! Monster! 
And she, how did she punish me, poor lamb? 
By soft and tender words—like a lady, as she 
Oh, my sweet Rosa, I wish you could 
know how Talk of the 
I would be thankful fo 
Ah! there is no need, I 
think, to punish a man who has been cruel 
to a woman. 


is. 
you are avenged! 
scourge—the cat! 
two dozen lashes. 
Let him alone. He will pun 
ish himself more than you can, if he really is 
@ man.” 

From the date of that entry this self-re- 
proach and self-torture kept cropping up ev- 
ery now and then in the diary; and it ap- 


| peared to have been not entirely without its 


influence in sending Staines to sea, though 
the main reason he gave was that his Rosa 
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might have the comforts and luxuries she 
had enjoyed before she married him. 

One day, while she was crying over this 
diary, Uncle Philip called; but not to com- 
fort her, 1 promise you. He burst on her, 
irate, to take her to task. He had returned, 
learned Christopher’s departure, and set- 
tled the reason in his own mind. That ux- 
orious fool was gone to sea, by a natural re- 
action; his eyes were open to his wife at 
last, and he was sick of her folly ; so he had 
fled to distant climes, as who would not that 
could ? 

“ So, ma’am,” said he, “my nephew is gone 
to sea, I find—all in a hurry. Pray, may I 
ask what he has done that for ?” 

It was a very simple question, yet it did 
not elicit a very plain answer. She only 
stared at this abrupt inquisitor, and then 
cried, piteously, “Oh, Uncle Philip!” and 
burst out sobbing. 

“Why, what is the matter ?” 

“You will hate me now. He is gone to 
make money for me; and I would rather have 
lived ona crust. Uncle—don’t hate me. I’m 
a poor, bereaved, heart-broken creature, that 
repents.” 

“Repents! heigho! why, what have you 
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been up to now,ma’am? No great harm, I'll | 


be bound. Flirting a littlek—with some fool 
—eh ?” 

“Flirting! Me! a married woman!” 

“Oh, to be sure; I forgot. Why, surely 
he has not deserted you.” 

“My Christopher desert me! He loves 
me too well; far more than I deserve; but 
not more than I will. Uncle Philip, I am 
too confused and wretched to tell you all 


that has happened; but _I know you love | 


him, though you had a tiff. Uncle, he call- 

ed on you, to shake hands and ask your for- 

giveness, poor fellow! He was so sorry you | 
were away. Please read his dear diary: it 

will tell you all, better than his poor foolish 

wife can. I know it by heart. Ill show 

you where you and he quarreled about me. | 
There, see.” And she showed him the pas- 
sage with her finger. “He never told me it 
was that, or I would have come and begged 
your pardon on my knees. But see how sor- 
ry he was. There, see. 

“And now I'll show you another place, 
where my Christopher speaks of your many, 
many acts of kindness. There, see. And! 
now please let me show you how he longed 
for reconciliation. There, see. And it is the 
same through the book. And now I'll show 
you how grieved he was to go without your 
blessing. I told him I was sure you would 
give him that, and him going away. Ah 
me! will he ever return? Uncle dear, don’t 
hate me. You are his only relative; and 


what shall I do, now he is gone, if you dis- 
own me? Why, you are the only Staines 
left me to love.” 

“ Disown you, ma’am! that I'll never do. 


You are a good-hearted young woman, I find. 
There, run and dry your eyes, and let me 
read Christopher’s diary all through. Then 
I shall see how the land lies.” 

Rosa complied with this proposal; and 
left him alone while she bathed her eyes, 
and tried to compose herself, for she was all 
trembling at this sudden irruption. 

When she returned to the drawing-room 
he was walking about, looking grave and 
thoughtful. 

“Tt is the old story,” said he, rather gen- 
tly: ‘a misunderstanding. How wise our an- 
cestors were that first used that word to mean 
a quarrel! for look into twenty quarrels, and 
you shall detect a score of mis-under-stand- 
ings. Yet our American cousins must go and 
substitute the unideaed word, ‘ difticulty ; 
that is wonderful. I had no quarrel with 
him: delighted to see either of you. But I 

|had called twice on him; so I thought he 

| ought to get over his temper, and call on a 

| tried friend like me. A misunderstanding! 
Now, my dear, let us have no more of these 

| misunderstandings. You will always be wel- 
come at my house, and I shall often come 
| here and look after you and your interests. 

What do you mean to do, I wonder ?” 

“Sir, I am to go home to my father, if he 
will be troubled with me. I have written 
to him.” 

“And what is to become of the Bijou ?” 

“My Christie thought I should like to part 
with it and the furniture—but his own writ- 
ing-desk and his chair, no, I never will, and 
his little clock. Oh! oh! oh! But I remem- 
ber what you said about agents, and I don’t 
know what to do; for I shall be away.” 

“Then leave it tome. Il come and live 
here with one servant; and I'll soon sell it 
for you.” 

“You, Uncle Philip !” 

“Well, why not?” said he, roughly. 

“ That will be a great trouble and discom- 
fort to you, I’m afraid.” 

“Tf I find it so ’ll soon drop it. I’m not 
the fool to put myself out for any body. 
When you are ready to go out, send me 
word, and I'll come in.” 


Soon after this he bustled off. He gave 


|her a sort of hurried kiss at parting, as if 


he was ashamed of it, and wanted it over as 
quickly as possible. 

Next day her father came, condoled with 
her politely, assured her there was nothing 
to ery about ; husbands were a sort of func- 
tionaries that always went to sea at some 
part of their career, and no harm ever came 
of it. On the contrary, “ Absence makes the 
heart grow fonder,” said this judicious par- 
ent. 

This sentiment happened to be just a little 
too true, and set the daughter crying bitter- 
ly. But she fought against it. “Oh no!” 
said she. “J mustn’t. I will not be always 


| erying in Kent Villa.” 
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‘Lord forbid !” 

‘‘T shall get over it in time—a little.” 

“Why, of course you will. But as to your 
coming to Kent Villa, lam afraid you would 
not be very comfortable there. You know I 
m superannuated. Only got my pension 
how Rd 

“T know that, papa: 
of the reasons. 
; and I thought if we put our means to- 
ot ther.” 

“Oh, that is a very different thing. You 
I have put 


and—why, that is 


one I have a good income 


now 


will want a carriage, I suppose. 
mine down.” 

“ No carriage ; no footman ; no 
luxury of any kind till my Christie comes 
back. LIabhor dress; I abhor expense ; I de- 
test every thing I once liked too well; I hate 
every folly that has parted us; and I hate 
myself worst of all. Oh! oh! oh! Forgive 

ie for crying so.” 

“Well, I think you had better at 
once. I dare say there are associations about 
this place that upset you. I shall go and 
make ready for you, dear; and then you can 
come as soon as you like.” 

He bestowed a paternal kiss on her brow, 
and glided doucely away before she could 
possibly ery again. 

The very next week Rosa was at Kent Vil- 
a, With the relics of her husband about her: 
his chair, his writing-table, his clock, his 
waste-paper basket, a very deep and large 
one. She had them all in her bedroom at 
Kent Villa. 

Here the days glided quietly but heavily. 

She derived some comfort from Uncle Phil- 
ip. His rough, friendly way was a tonic, and 
braced her. He called several times about 
the Bijou: told her he had put up enormous 
boards all over the house, and puffed it finely. 
“T have had a hundred agents at me,” said 
he; “and the next thing, I hope, will be one 
customer; that is about the proportion.” At 
last he wrote her he had hooked a victim, and 
sold the lease and furniture for nine hundred 


no horse; 


come 


cuineas. 
Rosa, so she had full powers; and Philip in- 
vested the money, and two hundred more she 
gave him, in a little mortgage at six per cent. 

Now came the letter from Madeira. It 
gave her new life. Christopher was well, 
contented, hopeful. His example should an- 
imate her. She would bravely bear the 
present, and share his hopes of the future: 
with these brighter views Nature co-opera- 
ted. The instincts of approaching materni- 
ty brightened the future. She fell into gen- 
tle reveries, and saw her husband return, 
and saw herself place their infant in his 
arms with all a wife’s, a mother’s pride. 

In due course came another long letter 
from the equator, with a full journal, and 
more words of hope. Home in le&s than a 
year, with reputation increased by this last 
cure; home, to part no more. 


SIMPLETON. 


Staines had assigned the lease to | 
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Ah! what a changed wife he should find! 
how frugal, how candid, how full of appre- 
ciation, admiration, and love of the noblest, 
dearest husband that ever breathed! 


Lady Cicely Trehe rne waited some weeks, 
to let kinder sentiments return. She then 
called in Dear Street, but found Mrs. Staines 
was gone to Gravesend. wrote to her. 

In a few days she received a reply, studi- 
ously polite and cold. 

This persistent injustice mortified her at 
last. She said to herself, ‘‘ Does she think 
his departure was no loss to me? It was to 
her interests, as well as his, I sacrificed my 
I will write to her no 


She 


own selfish wishes. 
more.” 

This resolution steadily maintained. 
It was shaken for a moment, when she heard, 
by a side wind, that Mrs. Staines was fast 
approaching the great pain and peril of 
women. Then she wavered. But 
prayed for her by name in the liturgy, but 
she troubled her no more. 

This state of things had lasted some six 
weeks, when she received a letter from her 
cousin Tadcaster, close on the heels of his 
last, to which she had replied as I have in- 
dicated. She knew his handwriting, and 
opened it with a smile. 

That smile soon died off her horror-strick- 
The letter ran thus: 


she 


no; she 


en face. 


“Tristan p’AcuNHA, January 5. 

“DeaR CriceLy,—A terrible thing has 
just happened. We signaled a raft, with a 
body on it, and poor Dr. Staines leaned out 
of the port-hole, and fell overboard. Three 
boats were let down after him; but it all 
went wrong somehow, or it was too late. 
They could never find him; he was drowned ; 
and the funeral service was read for the poor 
fellow. 

“We are all sadly cut up. Every body 
loved him. It was dreadful next day at 
dinner, when his chair was empty. The 
very sailors cried at not finding him. 

“First of all, I thought I ought to write 
to his wife. I know where she lives; it is 
called Kent Villa, Gravesend. But I was 
afraid: it might kill her: and you are so 
good and sensible, I thought I had better 
write to you, and perhaps you could break 
it to her by degrees, before it gets in all the 
papers. 

“T send this from the island, by a small 
vessel, and paid him ten pounds to take it. 

“Your affectionate cousin, 

“ TADCASTER.” 


Words 
like this: 


are powerless to describe a blow 
the amazement, the stupor, the 
reluctance to believe—the rising, swelling, 
She sat like a woman of 
stone, crumpling the letter. ‘‘Dead!—dead!” 

For a long time this was all her mind 


surging horror. 
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could realize—that Christopher Staines was 
dead. He who had been so full of life and 
thought and genius, and worthier to live 
than all the world, was dead; and a million 
nobodies were still alive, and he was dead. 

It revealed to her, in one withering flash, 
that she loved him. She loved him, and he 
was dead. 

She lay back on the sofa, and all the pow- 
er left her limbs. She could not move a 
hand. 

But suddenly she started up; for a noble 
instinct told her this blow must not fall on 
the wife as it had on her, and in her time 
ot peril. 

She had her bonnet on in a moment, and, 
for the first time in her life, darted out of 
the house without her maid. She flew along 
the streets, scarcely feeling the ground. She 
got to Dear Street, and obtained Philip 
Staines’s address. She flew to it, and there 
learned he was down at Kent Villa. In- 
stantly she telegraphed to her maid to come 
down to her at Gravesend, with things for a 
short visit, and wait for her at the station; 
and she went down by train to Gravesend. 

Hitherto she had walked on air, driven 
by one overpowering impulse. Now, as she 
sat in the train, she thought a little of her- 
self. What was before her? To break to 
Mrs. Staines that her husband was dead. To 
tell her all her misgivings were more than 
justified. To encounter her cold civility, 
and let her know, inch by inch, it must be 
exchanged for curses and tearing of hair: 
her husband was dead. To tell her this, 
and, in the telling of it, perhaps reveal that 
it was her great bereavement, as well as the 
wife’s, for she had a deeper affection for him 
than she ought. 

Well, she trembled like an aspen leaf: 
trembled like one in an ague, even as she 
sat. But she persevered. 

A noble woman has her courage; not ex- 
actly the same as that which leads forlorn- 
hopes against bastions bristling with rifles 
and tongued with flames and thunder-bolts, 
yet not inferior to it. 

Tadcaster, small and dull, but noble by 
birth and instinct, had seen the right thing 
for her to do; and she, of the same breed, 
and nobler far, had seen it too; and the great 
soul steadily drew the recoiling heart and 
quivering body to this fiery trial, this act 
of humanity—to do which was terrible and 
hard, to shirk it, cowardly and cruel. 

She reached Gravesend, and drove in a fly 
to Kent Villa. 

The door was opened by a maid. 

‘Is Mrs. Staines at home ?” 

‘Yes, ma’am, she is at home; but—” 

“Can I see her?” 

“Why, no, ma’am: not at present.” 

“But I must see her. I am an old friend. 
Please take her my card. Lady Cicely Tre- 
herne.” 
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The maid hesitated, and looked confused 
“Perhaps you don’t know, ma’am. Mrs 
Staines, she is—the doctor have been in th: 
house all day.” 

“Ah, the doctor! 
Staines is here.” 

“Why, that is the doctor, ma’am. Yes, he 
is here.” 


I believe Dr. Philip 


“ Then, pray, let me see him—or no; I had 
better see Mr. Lusignan.” 

“Master have gone out for the day, ma’am: 
but if you'll step in the drawing-room, I’! 
tell the doctor.” 

Lady Cicely waited in the drawing-room 
some time, heart-sick and trembling. 

At last Doctor Philip came in, with her 
card in his hand, looking evidently a littl 
cross at the interruption. “Now, madam, 
please tell me, as briefly as you can, what | 
can do for you.” 

“Are you Dr. Philip Staines ?” 

“T am, madam, at your service—for five 
minutes. Can’t quit my patient long, just 
now. 

“Oh, Sir, thank God I have found you! 
Be prepared for ill news—sad news—a ter- 
rible calamity—I can’t speak. Read that, 
Sir.” And she handed him Tadcaster’s not 

He took it and read it. 

He buried his face in his hands. “ Chris 
topher! my poor, poor boy!” he groaned. 
But suddenly a terrible anxiety seized him. 
““ Who knows of this?” he asked. 

“Only myself, Sir. I came here to break 
it to her.” 

“You are a good, kind lady, for being so 
thoughtful. Madam, if this gets to my 
niece’s ears it will kill her, as sure as we 
stand here.” 

“Then let us keep it from her. Command 
me, Sir. I will do any thing. I will live 
here—take the letters in—the journals— 
any thing.” 

“No, no; you have done your part, and 
God bless you forit. Imuststay here. You 
ladyship’s very presence, and your agitation, 
would set the servants talking, and some 
idiot-fiend among them babbling—there is 
nothing so terrible as a fool.” 

“May I stay at the inn, Sir, just one 
| night ?” 

“Oh yes, I wish you would; and I will 
run over, if all is well with her—well with 
her? poor unfortunate girl!” 

Lady Cicely saw he wished her gone, and 
she went directly. 

At nine o’clock that same evening, as she 

lay on a sofa in the best room of the inn, at- 
| tended by her maid, Dr. Philip Staines came 
|to her. She dismissed her maid. 
| Dr. Philip was too old—in other words, 
| had lost too many friends—to be really bro- 
| ken down by a bereavement; but he was 

strangely’ subdued. The loud tones were 
| out of him, and the loud laugh, and even the 
| keen sneer. Yet he was the same man, but 


wi 


wi 
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vith a gentler surface; and this 
without its pathos. 
“ Well, madam,” said he 


ly 
tly 


was not 
, gravely and qui- 
‘ As is the 
of leaves, so that of m: When one 
Here’ little Chris 

in place of him that is gone 
inest but 
He 
come to take his father’s plac in our hearts 
I see you valued his poor father, 
it he 


vam, friendships 


it is as it always has been 


race in.’ 


, another comes. 


Sa 
tophe r come, 
, beautiful boy, ma’am ; 


1 brave 


I I ever brought into the is 
ma’am 

At your 
naturally ; 


comes too late for me. re, 

the y 
spring like loves in the soft heart of youth 
the 
for 
another 


come 


I 


it seventy, the gate is not so 0 soil 


I shall 
other Christopher; never 


en | 


s more sterile. never care an- 


see cTOoWw 
to man’s estate.” 

“The mother, Sir,” sobbed Lady Cicely : 
‘the poo! mother ?” 
“ Like them all 


all in heavy 
, madam; 


poor creature: 
New 


character. 


in heaven. life! 


n new 


All the pride, | 


glory, rapture, and amazement of maternity 


ex 


stence! a new 


ignorance, which we must 
for 


leave 


thanks to he 
I would not 
her 


prolong, or rive 


shall 


one straw 


her life, or son’s. neve! 
the house till she does know it, 
it may, I dread the hour 
not framed by nature to bear so deadly 
shock.” 


“Her father, Sir 


est person to break 


and, come 


when She 


IS 


Would he not be the | 
it to her? He was out 
0-day.” 
“Her father, ma’am? I shall get no help | 
rom him. He is one of those soft, gentle | 
reatures that into the world with 
vhat your canting fools call a mission; and 
of number one. | 
Not dishonestly, mind you, nor violently, nor | 
udely, but doucely and calmly. The care a 
brute like me takes of his vitals, that care 
His 
No scenes, 


come 


1is mission is to take care 


Lusignan takes of his outer cuticle. 
number one is a sensitive plant. 
nothing painful—by-the-bye, the 
little creature that writes in the papers, and 
calls calamities painful, is of Lusignan’s 
breed. Out to-day! of course he was out, 
he from his daughter 

would be in peril all day, so he visited a 
friend. He knew tenderness, and 
evaded paternal.sensibilities: a self-defend 

er. 


no noise : 


ma’am : knew me 


his own 


man. 

“Aman! I call such men weptiles!” said 
Lady Cicely, her ghastly cheek coloring for 
1 moment. 

“Then you give them a false importance.” 

In the course of this interview Lady Cice- 
ly accused herself sadly of having interfered 
between man and wife, and, with the best in- 
tentions, brought about this cruel calamity. 
“ Judge, then, Sir,” said she, “ how grateful 
I am to you for undertaking this cruel task. 
I was her school-fellow, Sir, and I love her 
dearly ; but she has turned against me, and 


| done ; 


I count on no help from that charming 
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now, oh, with what h 
a 


me. 
“ Madam,” 


oh, horror she will regard 
there is noth 
to judge oth- 
Your 
for 
other 


e doctor, * 
ust than 
] 


oul 


ing more meat 


ers by 


events that 
»] 


hone 


Yi 


but 


( da toresee. 


consc1ence 18 ¢ mu did 


God 


il 
my poor nephe Ww: 
As 


but 


your best 
it 
many 
not 
ires brains. 
You 
rood con 

You did 
for the best; and this very day you have 
done God 
fol 


willed 
hi 


must 


wise, for my niece, she us 


vir 
tues, 
fo! 

It’s a virtue 
be 


», and an old man’s esteem. 


justice is one you look 


that quarter. Justice requ 


the heart does not deal 


content with 


must Ww your owl 


science 
all 
all 


a good, kind action. bless 
if 1? 
It: 


Then he left her; 


you 


and next day she went 


sadly home, and for many a long day the hol 
low world saw not 


ung of Cicely Treherne. 


l 


When Mr. Lusignan came home that night 
Dr. Philip told him the mise 


his fears. 


ible story, and 

He received it not as Philip had 
rhe bachelor had counted with- 

out his dormant paternity. He 

abject fell into 

wrung his hands, and wept piteously. 


expected. 
was terror 
chair, and 

To 
keep it from his daughter till she should be 


stricken 


stronger seemed to him 


, Phili 


must 


chimerical, impos- 
p insisted it must be 
make excuse for 

his manner 
He consented 
readily to that, and, indeed, left all to Dr. 
Philip. 

Dr. Philip trusted nobody, not even his 
confidential servant. He 
journal to come into the house without pass- 


Howe ver 
and he 


keeping out of her 


sible 
some 
way, OI 


would rouse her SUSPICLONS. 


own allowed no 


| ing through his hands, and he read them all 


before he would let any other soul in the 
them. He asked Rosa to let him 
be her secretary and open her letters, giving 
a pretext that it be 
should have no small worries or trouble just 


house see 


as would as well she 
now. 

“Why,” said she, “I never so well 
able to bear them. It must be a 
to put me out now. Iam so happy, and live 
n the future. Well, dear uncle, you can if 
you like—what does it matter ?—only there 
must be one exception: my own Christie’s 


was 


reat thing 


i 


letters, you know.” 

“ Of course,” said he, wincing inwardly. 
letter of con- 
Dr. Philip inter 
cepted it, and locked it up, to be shown her 
at a more fitting time. 

But how could he hope to keep so public 


| The very next day 
dolence from Miss Lucas. 


came a 


a thing as this from entering the house in 
one of a hundred newspapers ? 

He went into Gravesend, and searched all 
| the newspapers, to see what he had to con 
tend with. To horror, he found it in 
several dailies and weeklies, and in two 
illustrated He sat aghast at the 
difficulty and the danger. 


his 


pape rs. 
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The best thing he could think of was to 
buy them all, and cut out the account. He 
did so, and brought all the papers, thus mu- 
tilated, into the house, and sent them into 
the kitchen. He to his old servant, 
“These may amuse Mr. Lusignan’s people, 
and I have extracted all that interests me.” 

By these means he hoped that none of the 
servants would go and buy any more of these 
same papers elsewhere. 

Notwithstanding these precautions, he 
took the nurse apart, and said, “Now you 
are an experienced woman, and to be trust- 
ed about an excitable patient. Mind, I ob- 
ject to any female servant entering Mrs. 
Staines’s room with gossip. Keep them out- 
Oh, 
and nurse, if any thing should happen like- 
ly to grieve or worry her, it must be kept 
from her entirely: can I trust you ?” 

“You may, Sir.” 

“T shall add ten guineas to your fee if she 
gets through the month without a shock or 
disturbance of any kind.” 

She stared at him inquiringly. 
said, 

“ You may rely on me, doctor.” 

“T feel Imay. Still, she alarmsme. She 
looks quiet enough, but she is very excita- 
ble.” 

Not all these precautions gave Dr. Philip 
any real sense of security; still less did they 
to Mr. Lusignan. He was not a tender fa- 
ther, in small things, but the idea of actual 
danger to his only child was terrible to him ; 
and he now passed his life m a continual 
tremble. 

This is the less to be wondered at when 
[I tell you that even the stout Philip began 
to lose his nerve, his appetite, his sleep, 
under this hourly terror and this hourly tor- 
ture. 

Well did the great imagination of an- 
tiquity feign a torment, too great for the 
mind long to endure, in the sword of Dam- 
ocles suspended by a single hair over his 
head. Here the sword hung over an inno- 
cent creature, who smiled beneath it, fear- 
less; but these two old men must sit and 
watch the sword, and ask themselves how 
long before that subtle salvation shall snap. 

“ Tll news travels fast,” says the proverb ; 
“The birds of the air shall carry the mat- 
ter,” says Holy Writ: and it is so. No bolts 
nor bars, no promises nor precautions, can 
long shut out a great calamity from the ears 
it is to blast, the heart it is to wither. The 
very air seems full of it, until it falls. 

Rosa’s child was more than a fortnight 
old, and she was looking more beautiful 
than ever, as is often the case with a very 
young mother, and Dr. Philip complimented 
her on her 
reap the advantage of being good and obe- 
dient and keeping quiet. In another ten 
days or so I may take you to the sea-side for 


said 


side the door for the present, please. 


Then she 


looks. 
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a week. I have the honor to inform you 
that from about the fotirth to the tenth of 
March there is always a week of fine weath- 
er, which takes every body by surprise ex- 
cept me. It does not astonish me, because 
I observe it is invariable. Now what would 
you say if I gave you a week at Herne Bay. 
to set you up altogether ?” 

“As you please, dear uncle,” said Mrs. 
Staines, with a sweet smile. “TI shall by 
very happy to go or to stay. I shall lx 
happy every where with my darling boy and 
the thought of my husband. Why, I count 
the days till he shall come back to me. No. 
to us—to us, my pet. How dare a naughty 
mammy say ‘to me,’ as if ‘me’ was half th 
*portance of 00, a precious pets.” 

Dr. Philip was surprised into a sigh. 

“What is the matter, dear?” 
very quickly. 

“The matter ?” 

“ Yes, dear, the matter. 
the laughing philosopher.” 

“Did 1?” said he, to gain time. “ Per- 
haps I remembered the uncertainty of hu- 
man life, and of all mortal hopes. The old 
will have their thoughts, my dear. They 
have seen so much trouble.” 

“But, uncle dear, he is a very healthy 
child.” 

“Very.” 

“And you told me yourself carelessness 
was the cause so many children die.” 

“That is true.” 

She gave him a curious and rather search- 
ing look; then, leaning over her boy, said, 
“Mammy’s not afraid. Beautiful Pet 
not born to die directly. He will neve1 
leave his mam-ma. No, uncle, he never 
ean. For my life is bound in his and his 
dear father’s. It is a triple cord: one go, 
go all.” 

She said this with a quiet resolution that 
chilled Uncle Philip. 

At this moment the nurse, who had been 
bending so pertinaciously over some work 
that her eyes were invisible, looked quickly 
up, cast a furtive glance at Mrs. Staines, 
and, finding she was employed for the mo- 
ment, made an agitated signal to Dr. Philip. 
All she did was to clinch her two hands and 
lift them half-way to her face, and then cast 
a frightened look toward the door; but Phil- 
ip’s senses were so sharpened by constant 
alarm and watching that he saw at once 
something serious was the matter. But as 
he had asked himself what he should do in 


said Rosa, 


You sighed—you, 


was 


| case of some sudden alarm, he merely gave 


“Now,” said he, “ you | 


j}out of the room. 


a nod of intelligence to the nurse, scarcely 
perceptible, then rose quietly from his seat, 
and went to the window. ‘ Snow coming, 
I think,” said he. ‘For all. that we shall 
have the March summer in ten days. You 
mark my words.” He then went leisurely 
At the door he turned, 


and, with all the cunning he was master of, 
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To 
at leisure.” 


said, “Oh, by-the-bye, 
nurse, when you 
“Yes, doctor.” 


come my room, 
are 
said the nurse, but never 
moved. She was too bent on hiding the 
agitation she really felt. 
‘‘Had you not better go to him, nurse?” 

“ Perhaps I had, madam.” 

She indifference, and 


walked leisurely 


rose with feigned 


room. She down 
, then casting a hasty 
for fear 
watching her, burst into the 
They met in the middle of the 


ind Mrs. Briscoe burst out, “ 


olan e be- 
be 


doctor’s room. 


left the 
passage 


the 
} 1 


itis 
hind her, should 


Mrs. Staines 
at once room, 
Sir, it is known 
all over the house ! 

“He 

“What you would give t 
Why, Sir, 
tioned me, of course I saw there was trouble. 
But little I thought 
the kitchen the 
her husband—poor thing! poor 


iven forbid! What is known ?” 
he world to keep 
from her. the moment you cau- 


Sir, not a servant mn 
knows that 


Ah! 


-to have a look at 


or stable but 
thing! 
there goes the house-maid 
her.” 
“stop her!” 

she 
woman, and told her Mrs. 
g, and the room must not 
entered on any account. 

“Oh, very well,” said the maid, rather sul- 


Mrs. Briscoe had not waited for this; 
rushed after the 
Staines was sleepin 
pe 
lenly. 

Mrs. 
and 
ing the 


Briscoe saw her return to the kitch- 
came back to Dr. Staines: he 
room in torments of anxiety. 
it is the old story; 


en, was 
pac 

*‘ Doctor,” said she, “ 
friends, the 
old servant came here to gossip with her 


‘Servants’ 
An 
friend the cook (she never could abide her 
while they were together, by all accounts), 
and told her the whole story of his being 


master’s enemies.’ 


drowned at sea.” 

Dr. Philip groaned. ‘Cursed chatter- 
box!’ said he. “ What is to be done? Must 
break it to her ? Oh, if I could 
only buy a few days more! The heart to 
be erushed while the body is weak! It is 

You 


we now 


Advise me, Mrs. 
are an experienced woman, and I think you 
are a kind-hearted woman.” 

“Well, Sir,” said Mrs. Briscoe, “I had the 
name of it when I was younger—before Bris- 
coe failed, and I took to nursing ; which nurs- 
ing hardens, Sir, by use, and along of the pa- 
tients themselves; for sick folk are lumps of 
selfishness ; 
do, Sir. But this I will say, ’tisn’t selfishness 
that lies now in that room, waiting for the 
blow that will bring her to death’s door, ’m 
sore afraid; but a sweet, gentle, thought- 
ful creature as ever supped sorrow: for 
don’t ’tis, 
but an angel like that has always to sup 
sorrow.” 

“But you do not advise me,” said the doe- 
tor, in agitation, “and something must be 
done.” 


too cruel. Briscoe. 


we see more of them than you 


know how ’tis, doctor, nor why 


903 


it is not for me to do 
that. Iam sure I’m at my wits’ ends, poor 
thing! Well, Sir, I don’t see what you can 
do but try and < it to her. Better so 
than let it come to her like a clap of thun- 
der. But I think, Sir, I'd have a wet-nurse 
ready before I said 


“ Advise you, Sir: 


brea 


} 
she 


h: for 
but the first 


mui is very 
word of 
Sir, I 
car- 
¢ her child, in the aft- 
ernoon—and a foolish woman, and 
tells her he dead, off a seatfold. 
’Twas the man’s sister told her. Well, Sir, 
she was knocked stupid like, and she sat 
staring, and nursing of her child, before she 
could take it in right] v. The child was dead 
and the woman was not 
The whole family was swept 
in a few hours, and I mind the 
table was not cleared he had dined on when 
they to lay out. Well-a-day, 
sorrow !” 


quick—and ten to one 
such a thing turns her blood to gall. 
once kne Wa she 


penter’s wife 


poo! 
a-hnursil 


woman was a 


before supper time, 
long after. 
away, Sir, 
came them 
nurses see 
“We 
Briscoe. 
despe rate. 
When 
cvirl I was very 
found 


all see sorrow that live long, Mrs. 
I am heart-broken myself; I am 
You good soul, and Vl tell 

my iew married this poor 
angry with him, and I soon 
not fit to be 
man’s wife, and then I was very angry with 
her. She had spoiled a first-rate physic ian, 
I thought. But since I her better it 
is all changed How I 
shall ever tell her this terrible thing, God 
knows. All I know is, that I will not throw 
a chance away. Her body shall be strongei 
before I break heart. Cursed idiots, 
that could not save & single man with their 
Lord forgive me for 
blaming people when I was not there to see! 
I say I will give her every chance. She shall 
not know it till she is stronger—no, not if 
I live at her door, and sleep there, and all. 
Good God! inspire me with something. There 
is always something to be done, if one could 
but see it.” 

Mrs. Briscoe sighed and said, “ Sir, I think 
any thing is better than for her to hear it 
from a servant—and they sure to blurt 
it out. Young women are such fools.” 

“No, no—I see what it is,” said Dr. Philip 
“T have gone all wrong from the first. I have 
been acting like a woman, when I should 
have acted like aman. Why, I only trusted 
you by halves. There was a fool for you. 
Never trust people by halves.” 

“That is true, Sir.” 

“Well, then, now I shall go at it like a 
man. I havea vile opinion of servants—but 
no matter. Ill try them: they are human, I 
suppose. I'll hit them between the eyes like 
aman. Go to the kitchen, Mrs. Briscoe, and 
tell them I wish to speak to all the servants, 
in-doors or out.” 

“Yes, Sir.” 


She stopped at the door, and said, “I lad 


are a 
you. hep 


she was a struggling 


knew 
lov able. 


is sO 


she 


her 


boats in a calm sea! 


are 
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better get back to her as soon as I have told 
them.” 

“ Certainly.” 

‘ And what shall I tell her, Sir? Her first 
word will be to ask me what you wanted me 
for. I saw that in her eye. She was curi- 
ous: that is why she sent me after you so 
quick.” 

Doctor Philip groaned. He felt he was 
walking among pitfalls. He rapidly flavored 
some distilled water with orange-flower, 
then tinted it a beautiful pink, and bottled 
it. “There,” said he; “I was mixing a new 
medicine. Table-spoon four times a day: 
had to filter it. Any lie you like.” 

Mrs. Briscoe went to the kitchen and gave 
her message, then went to Mrs. Staines with 
the mixture. 

Doctor Philip went down to the kitchen, 
ind spoke to the servants very solemnly. 
He said, “My good friends, I am come to 
ask your help in a matter of life and death. 
Chere is a poor young woman up stairs; 
she is a widow, and does not know it, and 
must not know it yet. If the blow fell now, 
[ think it would kill her: indeed, if she hears 
it all of a sudden at any time, that might de- 
stroy her. We are in so sore a strait that a 
feather may turn the scale. So we must try 
ull we can to gain a little time, and then trust 
to God’s mercy after all. Well, now what 
do you say? Will you help me keep it from 
her till the tenth of March, say? and then I 
will break it to her by degrees. .Forget she 
is your mistress. Master and servant, that 
is all very well at a proper time; but this is 
the time to remember nothing but that we 
are all one flesh and blood. We lie down 
together in the church-yard, and we hope to 
rise together where there will be no master 
and servant. Think of the poor unfortunate 
creature as your own flesh and blood, and 
tell me, will you help me try and save her 
under this terribie blow ?” 

“ Ay, doctor, that we will,” said the foot- 
man. “Only you give us our orders, and 
you will see.” 

“T have no right to give you orders; but 
[ entreat you not to show her, by word or 
look, that calamity is upon her. Alas! it is 
only a reprieve you can give to her and to 
me. The bitter hour must come when I must 
tell her she is a widow, and her boy an or- 
phan. When that day comes, I will ask you 
all to pray for me that I may find words. 
But now I ask you to give me that ten days’ 
reprieve. Let the poor creature recover a 
little strength before the thunder-bolt of af- 
fliction falls on her head. Will you promise 
me ?” 

They promised heartily; and more than 
one of the women began to cry. 

“A general assent will not satisfy me,” 
said Dr. Philip. “I want every man and 
every woman to give me a hand upon it; 
thtn I shall feel sure of you.” 
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The men gave him theif hands at once 
The women wiped their hands with their 
aprons, to make sure they were clean, and 
gave him their hands too. The cook said, 
“Tf any one of us goes from it, this kitchen 
will be too hot to hold her.” 

‘Nobody will go from it, cook,” said th 
doctor. ‘Tm not afraid of that: and now. 
since you have promised me, out of you 
own good hearts, I’ll try and be even with 
you. If she knows nothing of it by the 
tenth of March, five guineas to every man 
and woman in this kitchen. You shall se 
that, if you can be kind, we can be grateful. 

He then hurried away. He found Mr. 
Lusignan in the drawing-room, and told 
him all this. Lusignan was fluttered, but 
grateful. “Ah, my good friend,” said he, 
“ this is a hard trial to two old men like you 
and me.” 

“Tt is,” said Philip. “It has shown me 
my age. I declare I am trembling; 1, whose 
nerves were iron. But I have a particular 
contempt for servants. Mercenary wretches! 
I think Heaven inspired me to talk to them. 
After all, who knows? perhaps we might fin 
a way to their hearts, if we did not eternally 
shock their vanity, and forget that it is, and 
must be, far greater than our own. The 
women gave mé their tears, and the men 
were earnest. Not one hand lay cold in mine. 
As for your kitchen-maid, I’d trust my life to 
that girl. What a grip she gave me! What 
strength! What fidelity was in it! My 
hand was never grasped before. I think we 
are safe for a few days more.” 

Lusignan sighed. ‘“ What does it all come 
to? We are pulling the trigger gently, that 
is all.” 

“No, no; that is not it. Don’t let us con- 
found the matter with similes, please. Keep 
them for children.” 


Mrs. Staines left her bed, and would have 
left her room, but Doctor Philip forbade hex 
strictly. 

One day, seated in her arm-chair, she said 
to the nurse, before Doctor Philip, ‘‘ Nurse, 
why do the servants look so curiously at me ?” 

Mrs. Briscoe cast a hasty glance at Doctor 
Philip, and then said, ‘‘ I don’t know, madam. 
I never noticed that.” 

“ Uncle, why did nurse look at you before 
she answered such a simple question ?” 

“T don’t know. What question?’ 

“ About the servants.” 

“Oh,*about the servants,” said he, con 
temptuously. 

“You should not turn up your nose at 
them, for they are all most kind and attent 
ive. Only I catch them looking at me so 
strangely ; really—as if they 

“Rosa, you are taking me quite out of 
my depth. The looks of servant-girls! Why, 
of course a lady in your condition is an ob- 
ject of especial interest to them. I dare say 
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they are 
when my turn will come 


saying to one another, ‘I wonder 


? A fellow-feeling 
nakes us wondrous kind 
not ?” 

_ lo be sure, 
She said 
, 


ul, a 


that is a proverb, 
s it 
I forgot that.” 
no more; but seemed thought- 
nd not quite satisfied. 

On this Dr. Philip begged the maids to go 
“You 


your 


sar her as little as possible. 
of it,” looks and 
your manner of speaking rouse her attention, 


are not 


vware said he, “ but 
md she is quicker than I thought she was, 
und observes very subtilely.” 

Chis was done: 
that 


m coming down stairs: 


and then she complained 
nobody insisted 
it was so dull. 

Dr. Philip consented, if she would be con- 


came near her. She 


ent to receive no visits for a week. 
She assented to that ; and now passed some 
hours every day in the drawing-room. In 
ler morning wrappers, so fresh and crisp, 
lovely, and ased health 

and strength every day. 

Dr. Philip used to look at her, and his very 
flesh to creep at the thought that, ere long, 
must hurl this fair creature into the dust 
of afiliction ; 
ruby from ] 


she looked incre in 


he 
must, with a word, take the 
ier lips, the rose from her cheeks, 
the sparkle from her glorious eyes 
that him affection, 
ind a mouth that never opened but to show 


eyes 
beamed on with sweet 
some simplicity of the mind or some pretty 
vurst of the sensitive heart 

He put off, and put off, and at last coward- 
ice began to whisper, ‘‘ Why tell her the whole 
truth at all? Why not take her through 
stages of doubt, alarm, and, after all, leave a 
grain of hope till her child gets so rooted in 
her heart that But conscience and good 
thought, 
and made him see to what horrible life 
he should condemn a human 
creature, and live a perpetual lie, and be 
always at the edge of some pitfall or other. 

One day, while he sat looking at her, with 
all these thoughts, and many more, coursing 


sense interrupted this temporary 
a 


or suspense 


through his mind, she looked up at him, and 
surprised him. ‘“ Ah!” said she, gravely. 

“What is the matter, my dear ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said she, cunningly. 

‘Uncle dear,” said she, presently, “‘ when 
do we go to Herne Bay ?” 

Now Dr. Philip had given that up. He 
had got the servants at Kent Villa on his 
side, and he felt here than in any 
strange place: so he said, “I don’t know: 
that all depends. There is plenty of time.” 

“No, uncle,” seid Rosa, gravely. “I wish 
0 leave this house. I can hardly breathe 
in it.” 

“What! your native air?” 

“Mystery is not my native air, and this 
house is full of mystery. Voices whisper at 
my door, and the people don’t come in. The 
maids cast strange glances at me, and hurry 
away. I scolded that pert girl, Jane, and 
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she answered me as mad as Moses. I catch 
id something 
thing ?—It is Pity: 


somet 
nk, because I 


you looking at me, with love, a 


W hat is that 


that is what it 


else. u 


Do you tl 
1 called a simpleton, 


an 


sno eyes, 


nor ears, nor sense? hat 1s secret 
1 


which you are all hiding from one and 
Ah! Christopher has not writ- 
fell me the truth, for 


and she started up in wild 


person, 
that is me? 
ten this five weeks. 
I will know it,” 
excitement. 
Then Dr. I 
He said: 
aright. I 
and all the 
‘* Anxious, 
woman whose |] is bound up in his.” 
“Was it for to retard 
cence, and set you fretting, and perhaps de- 
ld? Rosa, think 
Heave you, 
for.” 


*hilip saw hour was come. 


read us 


‘“My poor girl, you have 


am anxious about Christopher, 
servants know 
ell me 


and not t 


fe 


his wife—the 


your convales- 


us 


stroy your chi 
what 


my darling, 


a treasure n has sent to 


love and care 
“You” 


been good to me: 


said she, tre mbling, “Heaven has 
I hope Heaven will always 
but I 

I am very grateful, and very 
I never forget tl if I had been 
hu weeks 


Why do you tremble so? 


be as vood to me. IL don’t deserve it: 
tell God so. 
penitent. 


a good wife, my 


at 


sband—tive 


is a 
long time. Why 
are a strong man like yout 
Calamity! calamity !” 

Dr. Philip hung his he 

She looked at him, start« 
sank back into her chai 
deer leaps, then falls. 
put on a deceitful calm, 
the truth 

He stammered out, “‘ There is a report of 
an accident at sea.” 

She kept silence. 

“Of a 
ship. 


you so p ile 
' 


vd 
d wildly up, then 
So the stricken 
Yet even she 
and said, “Tell me 
rht to know.” 


now 


I have ari 


drowned—out of that 
This, coupled with his silence, fills 
our hearts with fear.” 

“Tt is worse vol 
you have gone too fi 
he alive? 

Philip rang the bell hard, and said, in a 
troubled voice, “‘ Rosa, think of your child.” 

“Not when my husband 
dead ?” 

“Tt is hard to say, with such a terrible re- 
port about, and no letters,” faltered the old 
man, his courage failing him. 

“What are you afraid of? 
I can’t die, and go to him? 


passengel 


iare breaking it to me 
ur to stop. One word, 


Oh, say he is alive!” 


is he alive, or 


Do you think 
Alive, or dead ?” 
and she stood before him, raging and quiv- 
ering in every limb. 

The nurse came in. 

“Fetch her child,” 
mercy on her!” 

“Ah, then, he i 
stony calmness. “1 
he is dead.” 

The nurse rushed in, and held the child to 
her. 

She would not look at it. 


he cried. ‘God have 


dead,” said® she, with 
drove him to , and 
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“‘ Dead !” 

“Yes, our poor Christie is gone—but his 
Do not 
Have pity on his child 


child is here the lmage of him. 
forget the mother. 
and yours.” 

“Take it out of my sight!” she screamed. 
“Away with it, or I shall murder it, as I 
have murdered its father. My dear Christie, 
before all that live! I have killed him. I 
shall die for him. I shall go to him.” She 
raved and tore her hair. Servants rushed 
in. Rosa was carried to her bed, screaming 
and raving, and her black hair all down on 
both sides, a piteous sight. 

Swoon followed swoon, and that very 
night brain-fever set in with all its sad ac- 
companiments. <A poor bereaved creature, 
tossing and moaning: pale, anxious, but res- 
olute faces of the nurse and the kitchen- 
maid watching—on one table a pail of ice, 
and on another, alas! the long, thick raven 
hair of our poor Simpleton, lying on clean 
silver paper. Dr. Philip had cut it all off 
with his own hand, and he was now folding 
it up, and crying over it; for he thought to 
himself, ‘Perhaps in a few days more only 
this will be left of her on earth.” 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
TIVHE Hon. Lor M. Morrit1, United States 
Senator from Maine, submitted, Febru- 
ary 7, 1873, the following unanimous Report 
of the joint Committee on the Library, to 
whom was referred the resolution directing 
them to inquire into the practicability of 
securing to authors the benefit of Interna- 
tional Copyright: 

That, after attentive consideration of 
the subject-matter, they have found the 
question of international copyright attend- 
ed with grave practical difficulties, and of 
doubtful expediency, not to say of question- 
able authority. 

At the outset of the examination much 
contrariety of opinion between those who 
demand the measure as a just recognition 
of the rights of authors to their works and 
those representing the manifold interests, 
occupations, and domestic industries in- 
volved in the contemplated legislation be- 
came conspicuous; in the prominenecy and 
fervor of which the primary motive of any 
and all contemplated constitutional action, 
namely, the promotion of the progress of 
science and the useful arts, seemed—uncon- 
sciously , Ot course likely to be overcast. 

On behalf of authors and artists it is in- 
sisted that Congress owes it to universal 
authorship to grant protection to literary 
and scientific productions, irrespective of 
nationality, as a matter of justice and right; 
that the Constitution in this respect, as in 
the case of domestic authors, is mandatory 
in its character; that the mode and manner 
of such protection are prescribed, in terms, 


in its provisions; and that none other than 
the mode prescribed is at all allowable, leay- 
ing Congress no discretion in the premises: 
and that not to legislate in this behalf is to 
refuse the performance of an obvious duty : 
and that, having by the law of copyright 
secured to domestic authors exclusive rights 
to their works, thereby recognizing the ob- 
ligation of protection to authorship, Con 
gress stands derelict in the performance of 
its whole duty in that it has not provided 
equal protection to universal authorship. 

Upon the soundness and cogency of this 
proposition both American and foreign au- 
thors are understood generally to be agreed. 

A portion of the American publishers (and 
they are among the most important) ar 
willing to accede to the demand of the aun- 
thors, upon the condition of satisfactory 
stipulations as to the medium of communi- 
cation with the American public through 
their publishing houses; while the authors 
divide on the question of publication, a por- 
tion, not illogically, insisting upon the sup- 
posed duty of absolute protection without 
stint, limit, or condition, and a part ar 
disposed to yield to the terms of the pub- 
lishers; and this adjustment of the matter, 
it is supposed, would redound to the progress 
of science and the arts. 

A portion, and much the larger number 
of domestic publishers are understood to b¢ 
either hostile to the whole subject of inter- 
national copyright, or consider all action it 
regard to it at least of questionable utility 
to the world of letters, and especially to the 
progress of science and the arts in this coun- 
try and among our own people. 

The printers, type-founders, binders, pa- 
per-makers, and others engaged in the manu- 
facture of books, in large numbers remon- 
strate against the measure as calculated to 
diminish the popular sale and circulation of 
books by raising the price thereof, and thus 
prejudicial to this branch of industry. 

These classes, interests, and industries 
have been ably represented before the com- 
mittee, and it may be observed that from 
these the measure is invested with its special 
interest, as we are not aware of any popula 
representation or demand, by memorial o1 
remonstrance, or otherwise, on behalf of 
either book buyers or readers or the mass 
of the people. 

The protection in his works that the 
author demands, it will be noticed, is an 
absolute and exclusive right of property 
therein. To all such appeals to Congress 
(without entering into the consideration of 
such a pretension as an abstract proposition 
it is deemed sufficient to reply that the fram- 
ers of the Constitution did not seem to have 
apprehended the justice of a claim so exten- 
sive on the part of authors, nor to have-con- 
templated the promotion of the progress of 
science by legislation so partial and engross- 
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ing as that proposed ; 
in the 
subservient to its ends, and 


but, on the contrary, 
altogether 
as an incentive 
to authorship to enter into its service, did 
provide for the enjoyment in their works of 
an especial privilege for a limited period. 
The nature of the prerogative conferred, 
its use, and limitation are each and all alike 


interests of science, and 


inconsistent with the assumed rights; and 
abstract rights of property the 
author may be supposed to have in his pro- 
duction, it is clear that his appeal to Con- 
ogress for prote ction can be recognized only 
within the express limitations of the Con- 
stitution. 

It became important, in the outset, to 
bring 


whatever 


to the examination of the subject a 
appreciation of the provision of the 
Constitution in relation to it. That provis- 
Congress shall have power 
“to promote the progress of science and the 


just 


ion is as follows: 
useful arts by securing for limited times to 
authors and inventors the exclusive right to 
their respective writings and discovories.” 

All opinions, interests, policies, and econ- 
omies must be brought to the test of this 
of the Constitution, in which the 
objects and manner of legislation are clearly 
expressed, and must constitute the rule of 
action upon the subject. 

It may be proper to remark that the policy 
of national copyright does not necessarily 
enter into the discussion. It may be as- 
sumed that the Constitution not only con- 
templated such legislation, but that such 
action is supposed to be consistent with 
and in the interest of science, and tends to 
Nor is it supposed that a 
question properly arises as to the abstract 


clause 


its progress. 
rights of the author in his writings; neither 
is it important to consider whether any such 
rights had been recognized in England or in 
the American States anterior to the Consti- 
tution, as these rights do not constitute the 
object nor form the basis of that legislative 
action contemplated in the Constitution. 

The constitutional provision is primarily 
in the interest of science, to which the rights 
and interests of authors are subordinated, 
and with which they are not necessarily, in 
all respects, identical. The very terms of 
the instrument are a limitation on the power 
of Congress against the recognition of such 
absolute right—thus, “by securing for lim- 
ited times to authors exclusive right to their 
writings.” 

The precise question is, Are the terms 
of the Constitution equally applicable to 
international copyright, and would their 
application “ promote the progress of sci- 
ence ?” 

The language is sufficiently comprehen- 
sive, doubtless, to include all authorship. 
But in construing the Constitution reference 
should be had to the condition of affairs at 
the period of its adoption, the obvious in- 
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tent of the framers, as gathered from contem- 
poraneous history, and must receive such 
construction as will carry out the object in 
view. 

It was, it should be 
tute, in a qualified sense, a government in 
the interests of the people of the United 
States. Its framers would not, therefore, be 
expected to be solicitous for the protection 
of individual rights of those alien to its ju- 
risdiction, nor the of 
their national position such as were caleu- 
lated to invite to the consideration of topics 
so eminently international in their opera- 
tions and relations. 

Besides, it must be borne in mind that the 
Constitution of the United States antedates 
all legislation upon international copyright 
in ay country; that no thought of such a 
law was suggested to the convention that 
framed that instrument. Nor are there to 
be found in the of the times such 
sentiments and opinions upon the subject as 


observ ed, to const x 


were circumstances 


history 


to justify a reasonable supposition that such 
a proposition could have been present in the 
minds of those who proposed the particular 
provision. It may be safe, therefore, to as- 
sume that international copyright was not 
within the contemplation of the Constitu- 
tion, whatever interpretation the language 
may be thought to be susceptible of. To the 
argument as to the mandatory character of 
the provision in the interests of universal 
authorship, it may be replied that none but 
citizens could properly lay claim to protec- 
tion of individual rights, and that, under the 
Constitution, these were all subordinated to 
the interests of science, and that 
invokes the protection of the one must show 
that his demand is at least compatible with 
the other. i 
Whether the Constitution, in what it pro- 
vides, is to be regarded as mandatory or 
permissive, confined to American or domestic 
authors, or extended to foreign or alien, in 
spirit and intent, it demands, as a primary, 
essential, and paramount consideration, that 
whatever is done in its name shall be in the 
interest of, and for the promotion of, the 
progress of science. In the presence of this 
paramount object, all rights of authors, pub- 
lishers, booksellers, and book-makers must 
needs take a secondary place in legislative 
consideration. Nor is it less certain that 
herein lies the true interest of all genuine 
authorship. A demand for copyright, na- 
tional or international, as a measure of pro- 
tection to a property right simply, necessarily 
tends to sink the question of science to the 
level of a commercial transaction, and sub- 
jects it to the odium of an indefensible mo- 
nopoly. It considered as a 
tribute to genius, the quality and beneficence 
of whose productions are of universal recog- 
nition in the world of letters, that science 
and authorship become identical. It can not 


whoever 
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national copyright, the quality of literary 
productions should become inferior, com- 
monplace, and baneful, Congress, in the in- 
erest of science, could apply the remedy, 
by limiting the privilege or denying it al 
together. 

It has even been said that a tendency in 
this direction already exists; that authors 
who write for fame are growing fewer, and 
that writers who write merely for money are 
multiplying; that, in short, the relations be- 


tween writers on one side and publishers 


and the public on the other are growing 
more mercenary ; but this may be said to 
arise from the fact that the men of true gen- 
ius who are really entitled to the honorable 
name of American authors are confounded 
with men who have no just claim to such a 
distinction. A question fairly arises and 
presents itself at the threshold of any propo- 
sition of copyright, whether this commercial 
spirit is identical with and friendly to the 
progress of science. Considering the unde- 
niable fact that a larger portion of authors 
are now writing for gain than formerly, and 
that publishers have come to estimate their 
writings by the profits likely to accrue from 
their publications, can it be inferred that 
from such a union of literature and com- 
merece the highest interests of science are 
likely to be promoted? Under the influence 
of this union, can it be denied that a class 
of books are put upon the market which, in 
literary quality, bear slight resemblance to 
the productions of genius, and others, where 
the attribute of authorship could not well 


be discovered? and yet these all seek shel- | 


ter under the law of copyright, and enjoy 
that exclusive privilege designed alone for 
genius and the votaries of science. 

While, doubtless, the constitutional pro- 
vision had its origin in the belief in the iden- 
tity of the interests of authorship and sci- 
ence, it is true that the law of copyright, as 
it lies in the Constitution, is not the protec- 
tion of authors as an object—not as the re- 
ward of genius independent of science, but 
as an incentive to the former in the interests 
of the latter. 


Is the question of authorship, in its rela- | 


tions to science, so simple and of such uni- 
versal application as to be productive of 
equally beneficial results when subjected to 
the method of the Constitution as a rule for 


the different nations and different conditions | 


of letters therein ? 

Authorship, standing by itself, although 
the essential element, still it is not all the 
world of letters, and can not in any meas- 
ure having at heart the interests of litera- 
ture be considered as standing independent 
and by itself. If it be conceded to be the 
soul of science, it is essential that its pro- 


be doubted that if, under undue stimulus of | and cunning workmanship of many hands 


and at last, and not the least important 
agency, the enterprise, capital, and address 
of the publisher through whom these book 
are to be introduced to the reading public. 

These interests press upon the legislat 
at the very threshold of any measure of j 
ternational copyright, demanding conside: 
ation and protection. The right conferred 
upon the foreign author, a variety of ques 
tions of labor, art, skill, and the like, entey 
into the practical question, and force upon 
consideration the chances of ruinous monop 
olies at the world’s great book-centres, w hen 
competition and a provident share in oppor- 
tunities would seem to be our necessity. 

The question before us is not national 
copyright, but whether the monopoly of th 
foreigner in his work, enjoyed in his land 
can, in the interests of science, fairly b« 
claimed for him in every land where his 
work may be printed. The English autho 
has the exclusive privilege secured to hin 
as an incentive to his genius. Does it need 
the further stimulus of privilege in othei 
lands? And if so, can such privilege bk 
considered as demanded in the interests of 
literature, or would the fruits of such en 
couragement compensate for the natural re 
pression of the diffusion of knowledge? As 
suming now that the measure can not b 
commended or rightfully demanded in th 
interests of authors alone, nor in that ot 
authors and publishers combined, it remains 
to be seen whether the facts justify the con 
clusion that the measure can be granted in 
the interests of science. 

It will doubtless be conceded that inter 
national copyright would have the effect to 
enhance the price of books of foreign au- 
thorship in the American market, and a 
tendency and the probable effect to increasé 
the price of the American copyrighted book 
in our own market. 

While it may be conceded that the tend- 
ency of the law of copyright is to stimulate 
the production of literary and _ scientific 
works, it is believed to be equally true that 
one of its effects is to repress the populai 
circulation of such works. Such, it is ap- 
parent, must be its natural tendency, and 
such is understood to be the fact in this 
country and in England, especially the lat- 
ter. As a general proposition, during the 
existence of copyright, the interests of both 
publisher and author are best consulted by 
a small edition and consequent limited cir- 
culation, as a larger profit may be realized 
from a small edition at high rates than the 


| reverse. Notable instances may be given in 


| 


proof of this general proposition in England 
and our own country. The average pric 
of seventy-five English books, as given in 
the table on page 909, is $5 60, and the 


ductions should be embodied in books, and | average price of the American reprints of 
these involve the varied skill, industries, | the same books is only $2 40. 
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books reprinted here with the prices here of | reprinted in England. 
The English prices are generally taken 
catalogue by Sampson 
See table on next page.) 


American copyrighted books of a similar 
character. (See table on next page.) from the English 
And a similar effect will be observed by | Low, 1835 
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GENEVA AND 


From the foregoing exhibits it would seem | 
clear that the law of copyright, as existing 
in England and this country, in its practi- 
cal operations in the two countries, tends 
unmistakably to check the popular diffu- 
sion of literary production by largely in- 


reasing the price. This fact could be fur- | 


ther illustrated by recurrence to the vast 
disproportion in the sale of the cheaper re- 


prints and the copyrighted editions in both 
countries, 

England is the great book making and 
producing nation with which this country 
has to do, and consequently our interests | 
would be affected by 
measure; and that such measure would not | 


most the proposed | 
promote the progress of science and the use- | 
ful arts among the American people is be- | 
lieved to be obvious and to admit of little} 
doubt. 

The policy of the different states of Eu- 
rope as to the protection of literary property | 
varies as to the period of time for which it 
is granted. In England and in this country | 
the protection is ample. The prevailing pol- | 
icy among the nations seems to be to grant | 
such protection to literary property as is| 
deemed a proper incentive to production. 

It is questionable whether any system of | 
international copyright could be proposed 
which would be equally beneficial and just, 
owing to the different languages prevailing 
among them. 

In view of the whole case, your committee | 
are satisfied that no form of international | 
copyright can fairly be urged upon Congress | 
upon reasons of general equity or of consti- | 
tutional law; that the adoption of any plan 
for the purpose which has been laid before | 
us would be of very doubtful advantage to 
American authors as a class, and would be | 
not only an unquestionable and permanent 
injury to the manufacturing interests con- | 
cerned in producing books, but a hinderance 
to the diffusion of knowledge among the 
people and to the cause of universal educa- 
tion; that no plan for the protection of for- 
eign authors has yet been devised which can | 
unite the support of all or nearly all a 
profess to be favorable to the general object 
in view; and that, in the opinion of your} 
committee, any project for an international 
copyright will be found upon mature delib- | 
eration to be inexpedient. 
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h 
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several of the first marty 
ormation. victim of the last 
Bishop of Geneva, here bore his unmerited 
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unhappy 
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Bonnivard, the 
| dungeons of 
pe ople of Ge- 

the 
sions of the papacy, and defy ‘their ancient 
tyrants. 
Geneva once owed a long successlOn of Ca- 
lamities. 

The recent attempt of the Jesuitical fac- 
tion of the Papal Church to impose a bishop 
upon the city of Calvin calls up anew the 
memory of the heroic courage with which its 
people drove out the last of their papal prel- 


oO ¢ ppose oTeS- 


age 


It was to a traitorous bishop that 


| ates and won their religious and civil free- 


dom. In the year 1518 Pierre de la Baume 
was Bishop of Geneva, the last of an un- 
worthy line. The Roman Catholic clergy 
of Switzerland were noted even above those 
of all for thei and 
mental degradation, and Pierre de la Baume 
seems to have surpassed the crimes of his 
fellows. Geneva was then a small yet pros- 
perous town, seated on the extremity of its 
beautiful lake, fortified by a wall and ditch, 
and protected only by the valor of its peo- 
ple. It was nominally free. Its bishop was 
its chief magistrate, and it had not yet join- 
ed itself to the league of the Swiss cantons, 
of which Bern and Fribourg were its near- 
est neighbors. But its people were already 
stirred by the general impulse of reform. 
The crimes of their bishop and his retainers 
had already awakened their intense rage. 
The episcopal palace was a scene of revelry 
and the refuge of the vicious. History re- 
lates that the bishop had snatched a young 
girl from her parents, who were among the 
most respectable of the citizens, had con- 
cealed her in his house, and only released 
her when an enraged throng of the people 
threatened to break in the Without 
shame or remorse, he still exercised his epis- 
copal office, and at last completed his guilt 
by endeavoring to betray the city into the 
power of Charles III., Duke of Savoy. 

Such was the last Bishop of Geneva, the 
predecessor of Mermillod. Yet among the 


other countries moral 


gates. 


courageous and virtuous portion of the citi- 


GENEVA AND ITS BISHOP. | 
MIDST the loveliest of European —e 
LA ery, over the placid waters of Lake | 
Leman, arises the solitary castle of Chillon, | 
an emblem of medieval barbarism and crime. | 
It is a mass of stone-work founded upon a| 
rock, and connected by a draw-bridge with | 
the shore. Its irregular towers have neither | 
grace nor beauty; but the most carefully | 
wrought portions of the castle are its dun- | 


zens were many who had already resolved 
to expel the infamous prelate, throw off the 
papal rule, and unite their city to the na- 
tional league. The nobles and the Roman 
Catholics opposed the reformers, and de- 
fended Pierre de la Baume. The city was 
torn by civil dissensions. The Duke of Sa- 
voy prepared to aid the bishop with a pow- 
erful army, and the hopes of the patriots 
must have sunk low beheld the 
great resources of their enemies, and saw 


as they 
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their own feeble community divided by fac- 
itself. The pa- 
triots were known as the Covenanters (Eid- 


tions and warring against 
genossen ), the noble faction as the mame- 
lukes, or slaves; and the most eminent for 
virtue, learning, courage, eloquence, in the 
patriotic ranks was Bonnivard, the prisoner 
of Chillon. In his youth an ardent student, 
filled with a passionate admiration for the 
republics of antiquity, Louis de Bonnivard 
had succeeded his uncle in the Priory of St. 


Victor, and sacrificed wealth, station, repose, 
and almost life itself, to the liberation of his 
country. His eloquence roused the Genevese 
to their heroic labors for freedom ; his cour- 
age inspired them to contend against almost 
hopeless obstacles. In 1519 he was seized 
by the agents of the Duke of Savoy, as he 
was flying to Fribourg, and imprisoned for 
two years. He escaped; yet as he was again 
wandering among the mountains he fell into 
the hands of robbers, who once more deliv- 
ered him into the power of his enemy. In 
1530 he was conveyed to the castle of Chil- 
lon, and here for six years was detained a 
prisoner in its dungeons. Beneath the placid 
waters of Lake Leman, in the chill stone 
chambers where so many victims of medie- 
val tyranny had perished in torture and de- 
spair, the lonely prisoner survived his long 
and hopeless captivity. The waters rippled 
over his head, the wintry storms beat upon 
his prison walls ; on the floor of the dungeon 
the marks of his footsteps are traced in the 
He could 
have hoped for deliverance; his 
enemies, the bishop and the Duke of Savoy, 
had left him to perish, and his cultivated in- 
tellect and ardent genius wasted away in 
painful solitude, ignorant of the fate of the 
city he had loved, of the companions of his 
youth, the friends and fellow - countrymen 
whom he had inspired with his own love of 
freedom. 

Yet the example and the eloquence of 
Bonnivard had not been lost. 


solid stone as he paced to and fro. 
searcely 


The Genevese 
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their defense. 


ots of Geneva from suppressing the Romis] 
superstitions. And in this saddest period 
of its history the streets of the city ran wit] 
blood, families were divided against each 
other, relatives and friends were engaged it 
unrelenting strife, and the small communit) 
was filled with all the horrors of a ceaseles 
religious discord. On the one side Fare]. 
the brave apostle of France, made his way 
into Geneva, in peril of his life, to preacl 
the pure worship of the Scriptures to the re- 
formers. On the other, the bishop called iy 
a Romish priest, famous for his eloquence, 
to extol images and celebrate relics. Thi 
bishop ordered all the Protestant Bibles to 
be burned; the magistrates imprisoned the 
priest. At last the citizens ended foreve) 
the discussion. On the 10th of August, 1534, 
the Council of Geneva forbade the celebra- 
tion of the mass within its limits; and whil 
Bonnivard was pacing his silent dungeor 
under Lake Leman, lost to the world, his 
highest hopes were slowly fulfilled. 

But the pains of the unfortunate cit 
(1534-36) now increased to new severity 
Fribourg, its Catholic ally, enraged at th 
decision of its people in favor of the reform 
ers, renounced its friendship, and tore off 
the seals of the treaty of alliance. The bish 
op fled to Gex, issued his excommunication 
against Geneva, and placing himself at the 
head of the Catholic nobles and the Savoy 
ards, ravaged again the fair environs of the 
city, and blockaded it with ceaseless vigi 
lance. Cut off from all connection with th 
outer world, threatened by the overwhelm- 
ing force of its relentless foes, Geneva saw 
no refuge from destruction; yet its brave 
citizens still resolved to maintain their in 
dependence and their faith, and to perish in 
Famine again preyed upon 
them ; they saw their farms and their coun 
try-seats desolated by the Catholic invaders 
and their feeble defenses seemed scarcely 
sufficient to resist a sudden attack. Thi 
shores of the beautiful lake were covered 


had formed an alliance with the cantons of with their foes, and Chillon frowned in the 


Fribourg and Bern. The Duke of Savoy had 
filled the city with ten thousand soldiers, 


| 


who plundered its people and renewed the | 


power of Pierre de la Baume. The Savoy- 
ards were at length driven out. The refor- 
mation spread among the republicans, and 
the bishop held an uncertain rule over his 
The Catholic nobles fled 
to their castles in the environs of the city, 
and began a war of desolation against their 
countrymen. They ravaged with fire and 
sword the fertile fields that now, covered 
with villas and gardens, encircle the shores 
of Lake Leman. The city was filled with 
famine, dissension, bloodshed, and civil war. 
The bishop still held his infamous rule, pro- 
tected by his retainers and the influence of 
the Catholic m 


holic canton, withheld the patri- 


enraged subjects. 


gistrates. 


Was a val 








Fribourg, which | upon the helpless peasantry. 


distance, garrisoned by the troops of Savoy 
One ally, however, Geneva still possessed. 
The canton of Bern, the most powerful of the 
Swiss cantons, had embraced the reformed 
faith with unequaled zeal, and had watched 
with natural sympathy the struggle between 
the Genevese and their bishop. For some 
months the Bernese, fearful of offending 
their Swiss confederates, avoided the last 
resort of war. When assured, at length, of 
their support, they hastened to the aid of 
Geneva. A Bernese army of seven thousand 
men, brave and well-disciplined, swept down 
by the Morat, reached Geneva in eleven days, 
and drove back, with necessary severity, the 
troops of Savoy and the Catholic marauders 
who were committing inexpiable outrages 
From Geneva 
the Protestant army extended its conquest 


around the shores of Lake Leman, expelled 
the papal bishop from Lausanne, and gave 
religious freedom to its people forever. The 
last resistance of the Catholic forces was 
made in the grim fortress of Chillon. Seat- 
ed on its isolated rock, it ventured to defy 
the victorious Bernese. But only for a mo- 
ment. <A frigate from Geneva, the sole na- 
val force of the confederates, blockaded it 
from the lake, the Bernese opened a cannon- 
ade from the shore, and the Savoyard garri- 
son was compelled to surrender. The vic- 
tors poured over the draw-bridge, doubtful 
whether they should find the prisoners in 
its dungeons safe from their merciless foes. 
Happily their lives had been spared, and 
Bonnivard was carried in triumph back to 
Geneva, amidst the glad congratulations of 
its citizens. Here he lived for many years, 
always an ardent student and prolifie au- 
thor. He was rewarded for his sufferings 
and losses by a considerable pension, and was 
admitted into the council. He was married 
twice, collected an extensive library, and at 
his death bequeathed it to the city. His 
collections formed the foundation of the 
public library of Geneva, which has since 
increased to several hundred thousand vol- 
umes, and has served to cultivate that in- 
tellectual community into the most liberal 
and enlightened of all Switzerland. 

From 1536 Geneva has ever remained free. 
It grew rapidly in wealth and industry. It 
became the refuge of the oppressed. It wel- 
comed with unbounded generosity the per- 
secuted Vaudois and the exiled Huguenots. 
In 1537 Calvin made it his home and the cen- 
tre of the rising reformation. From its safe 
retreat his daring intellect filled all Europe 
with religious progress. His Bible-sellers 
made their way into the most distant prov- 
inces of France, and in the midst of ceaseless 
dangers sold or distributed their forbidden 
wares. The presses of Geneva poured forth 
a ceaseless tide of Protestant treatises, and 
in its safe shelter Calvin perfected that sys- 
tem of church government which, with some 
modifications, has been imitated in all Prot- 
estant lands. To Calvin and Geneva came 
John Knox in his exile, and went back to 
Scotland animated with new energy to repel 
the intrigues of France, and oppose the secret 
arts of the guilty and frivolous Mary. The 
Huguenot Church in France grew up under 
the guidance of Calvin and Beza. Impreg- 
nable in its apparent weakness, the free city 
of Geneva became the terror of the papal 
powers, the chief object of their hatred. The 
Jesuits overwhelmed it with their maledic- 
tions, and every fanatical Catholic prayed 
for its destruction. “Let us destroy the 
infamous city, the centre of heresy and se- 
dition!” cried the sanguinary St. Francis 
de Sales; and while all around it the great 
Catholic powers of France, Italy, and Ger- 
many kept up their ceaseless warfare, it 
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seems scarcely credible that the citadel of 
the evangelical faith should have escaped 
an utter ruin. Yet once only it seems to 
have been in imminent danger. The day is 
still celebrated in Geneva when by a happy 
interposition of Providence the city escaped 
sack and desolation from its Catholic foes. 
Duke Charles Emanuel of Savoy was the 
disciple of the Jesuits, and the persecutor of 
the innocent Vaudois. He had already com- 
manded all his Vaudois subjects, under se- 
vere penalties, to attend the Jesuit churches 
(s’ andare alle prediche delli reverendi padri 
Jesuiti, ete.), and he next resolved, guided 
by the reverend fathers, to destroy the cita- 
del of Protestantism. With that contempt 
for honesty and moral law which marks the 
whole history of Jesuit politics, the duke 
prepared to seize Geneva by surprise in the 
midst of profound peace. In 1602, under the 
pretext of guarding his frontiers from the 
armies of France, he gathered a large body 
of troops near the walls of the heretical city. 
The soldiers were promised the sack and 
plunder of Geneva, and a frightful doom 
hung over its prosperous people. On a dark 
night in December two hundred Savoyards, 
provided with scaling-ladders, crossed the 
ditch, climbed the walls, and entered the 
streets of the city. Their companions await- 
ed outside until they should throw open the 
gates. A sentry heard the noise in the ditch, 
and gave the alarm. The citizens rushed 
from their houses, barricaded the streets, 
attacked and cut down the invaders. The 
portcullis of the gate was let down; a can- 
non, well aimed, swept away the scaling- 
ladders in the ditch; the Savoyards outside 
fled in affright; those within were executed 
without mercy; and the infamous plot of the 
Jesuits and the duke was baffled by a happy 
chance and the courage of the Genevese. 
The citizens celebrated their escape the next 
morning with thanksgiving and prayers. 
The venerable Beza, too feeble to preach, 
chanted aloud a psalm of praise. The night 
of the escalade, as it is called, is still remem- 
bered with grateful joy by the people of 
Geneva as the moment when they were res- 
cued from a frightful fate—from the rule of 
the Jesuits and the horrors of a Catholic 
massacre—and the prosperous city, in all 
its later history, has watched with natural 
and jealous distrust the hostile arts of the 
society of Loyola. 

With no unreasonable alarm, therefore, 
must the people of Geneva witness the sud- 
den elevation of their chief foes to the con- 
trol of the Romish Church, the new and ag- 
gressive policy of the papal rulers, and the 
religious war that is openly threatened by 
the papal press. The city stands almost on 
the borders of the least cultivated and most 
fanatical province of France. Louis Napo- 
leon seized upon Savoy, and deprived Geneva 
of its natural defense. A Catholic crusade 
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must involve all Switzerland in its horrors; 
and it is plainly the aim of the papal leaders 
to awaken once more the fires of religious 
hate in the centre of the Swiss confederacy. 
Often, in its past history, its fairest valleys 
have been filled with slaughter by the in- 
trigues of the Catholic priesthood, nor has 
any country suffered more severely from the 
horrors of religious wars. The Valtelline yet 
echoes with the cries of dying reformers, and 
the Catholic and Protestant cantons have 
often been arrayed against each other. Ge- 
neva stands on the frontier of Switzerland, 
and may well watch with care the plans of 
its Jesuit for with its sudden return 
to power the ambitious society has revived 
the miracles, the pilgrima 
naticism of the barbarous 


for he 


ges, the fierce fa- 
ages, and has lost 
none of the savage vehemence and unsparing 
cruelty of its founder. 

Yet no people have met the imperious as- 
sumptions of the papal see more firmly than 
the Swiss. The spirit of Calvin and Bonni- 
vard has been awakened in their descend- 
ants. Geneva has expelled Bishop Mermil- 
lod as resolutely as three centuries ago it 
drove out the traitor Pierre de la Baume. 
It will accept no papal prelate; and if Mer- | 
millod, like Pierre de la Baume, lays his ban 
of excommunication upon the city of Calvin, 
it will produce no more tangible effec 
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t 
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than 


that of his predecessor. It can scarcely be 
possible that the Jesuits will succeed in ar- 
raying the Swiss against each other in a new 
religious war, revive the fanaticism of the 
forest cantons, and excite the passions of 
Lucerne. But this is their plain object. 
The Swiss Catholic clergy seem to have 
yielded to the threats of the Pope, and as- 
sume the defense of Mermillod. The confed- 
eracy is already stirred by the first waves 
of a tempest of religious discord, and the 
fair shores of Lake Leman reject indignant- 
ly the successor of Pierre de la Baume. To 
name a bishop for Geneva was the last insult 
the Jesuits could put upon it. 

So fatal to the general peace of mankind 
has been the elevation of the society of 
Loyola to the control of the Papal Church. 
From the Vatican Council of 1870 the spirit 
of medieval barbarism flung down its gage 
of battle before the genius of modern civili- 
zation. Blind fanaticism once more threat- 
ens Europe and America with religious dis- 
cord and endless wars. The ambitious and 
sanguinary society that drove Charles V. 
to the persecution of the Germans, that 
taught Alva his barbarity and Wallenstein 
his contempt for human woe, that  tor- 
tured the Vaudois and massacred the Hu- 
guenots, is the master of the counsels of 
papal Rome. 





THE NEW MAGDALEN. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
LADY JANET’S LETTER. 
NHE narrative leaves Lady Janet and 
Horace Holmeroft together, and returns 
to Julian and Mercy in the library. 


An interval passed—a long interval, meas- 
ured by the impatient reckoning of suspense 

after the cab which had taken Grace Rose- 
berry away had left the house. The minutes 
followed each other; and still the warning 
sound of Horace’s footstep was not heard on 
the marble pavement of the hall. By com- 
mon (though unexpressed) consent, Julian 
and Mercy avoided touching upon the one 
subject on which they were now both inter- 
ested alike. With their thoughts fixed se- 
eretly in vain speculation on the nature of 
the interview which was then taking place 
in Lady Janet’s room, they tried to speak on 
topics indifferent to both of them—tried, and 
failed, and tried again. In a last and lon- 
gest pause of silence between them, the next 
event happened. The door from the hall was 
softly and suddenly opened. 

Was it Horace? No—noteven yet. The 
person who had opened the door was only 
Mercy’s maid. 


“My lady’s love, miss ; and will you please 
to read this directly ?” 

Giving her message in those terms, the 
woman produced from the pocket of het 
apron Lady Janet’s second letter to Mercy, 
with a strip of paper oddly pinned round the 
envelope. Mercy detached the paper, and 
found on the inner side some lines in pen- 
cil, hurriedly written in Lady Janet’s hand. 
They ran thus: 

“Don’t lose a moment in reading my let- 
ter. And mind this, when H. returns to you 

-meet him firmly: say nothing.” 

Enlightened by the warning words which 
Julian had spoken to her, Mercy was at no 
loss to place the right interpretation on 
those strange lines. Instead of immediate- 
ly opening the letter, she stopped the maid 
at the library door. Julian’s suspicion of the 
most trifling events that were taking place 
in the house had found its way from his mind 
tohers. “ Wait!” she said. ‘ I don’t under- 
stand what is going on up stairs; I want to 
ask you something.” 

The woman came back—not very will- 
ingly. 

“How did you know I was here ?” Merey 
inquired. 

“If you please, miss, her ladyship ordered 
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me to take the letter to you some little time 
i You were not in your room, and I 
left it on your table 

“T understand that. . But 
to bring the letter here ?” 

“My lady rang for me, miss. Before I 
could knock at her door she came out into 
the corridor with that morsel of paper in her 
hand 


since. 


how came you 


So as to keep you 
room 7” 

“Yes Her ladyship wrote on the 
paper in a great hurry, and told me to pin 
it round the letter that I had left 
room. 


from her 


entering 


, miss. 


in your 
I was to take them both together to 
you, and to let nobody see me. ‘ You will find 
Miss Roseberry in the library’ (her ladyship 
says), ‘and run, run, run! there isn’t a mo- 
ment to lose!’ 
miss.” 


Those were he rown words, 

“Did you hear any thing in the room be- 
fore Lady Janet came out and met you ?” 

The woman hesitated, and looked at Ju- 
lian. 

‘I hardly know whether I ought to tell 
you, miss.” 

Julian turned away to leave the library. 
Mercy stopped him by a motion of her hand. 

“You know that I shall not get you into 
any trouble,” she said to the maid. “And 
you may speak quite safely before Mr. Julian 
Gray.” 

Thus reassured, the maid spoke. 

“To own the truth, miss, I heard Mr. 
Holmeroft in my lady’s room. His voice 
sounded angry. I may say 
they were both angry—Mr. Holmecroft and 
my lady.” She turned to Julian. “And 
just before her ladyship come out, Sir, I 
heard your name, as if it was you they were 
having words about. 
what it was; 


as if he was 


I can’t say exactly 
I hadn’t time to hear. And I 
didn’t listen, miss; the door was ajar; and 
the voices were so loud nobody could help 
hearing them.” 


It was useless to detain the woman any 


longer. Having given her leave to with- 
draw, Merey turned to Julian. 

“Why were they quarreling about you ?” 
she asked. 

Julian pointed to the unopened letter in 
her hand. 

“The answer to your question may be 
there,” he said. ‘Read the 
you have the chance. 
you, say so at once.” 

With a strange reluctance she opened the 
envelope. With a sinking heart she read 
the lines in which Lady Janet, as “ mother 
and friend,” commanded her absolutely to 
suppress the which she had 
pledged herself to make in the sacred in- 
terests of justice and truth. A low ery of 
despair escaped her, as the cruel complica- 
tion in her position revealed itself in all 
its unmerited hardship. ‘Oh, Lady Janet, 


letter while 
And if I can advise 


confession 


915 

Lady Janet!” she thought, “there was but 

one trial more left in my hard lot—and it 
comes to me from you !” 

She handed the letter to Julian. 

it from her in silence. 


He took 
His pale complexion 
turned paler still as he read it. His eyes 
rested on her compassionately as he handed 
it back. 

“To my mind,” he said, “ Lady Janet her- 
self sets all further doubt at rest. Her let- 
ter tells me what she wanted when she sent 
for Horace, and why my name was mention- 
ed between them.” 

“Tell me!” cried Mercy, eagerly. 

He did not immediately answer her. He 
sat down again in the chair by her side, and 
pointed to the letter. 

“Has Lady Janet 
tion ?” he asked. 

“She has strengthened my resolution,” 
Mercy answered. 


shaken your resolu- 


“She has added a new 
bitterness to my remorse.” 

She did not mean it harshly, but the reply 
sounded harshly in Julian’s ears. It stirred 
the impulses, which were the 
strongest impulses in his nature. 


generous 
He who 
had once pleaded with Merey for compas- 
sionate consideration for herself now plead- 
ed with her for compassionate consideration 
for Lady Janet. 
he drew a 
hand on her arm. 

“ Don’t judge her harshly,” he said. “She 
is wrong, miserably wrong. She has reck- 
lessly degraded herself; she has recklessly 
tempted you. Still, is it generous—is it 
even just—to hold her responsible for de- 
liberate ? She is at the close of her 
days; she can feel no new affection; she 
can never replace you. View her position 
in that light, and you will see (as I see) that 
it is no base motive which has led her astray. 
Think of her wounded heart and her wasted 
life—and say to yourself forgivingly, She 
loves me!” 

Mercy’s eyes filled with tears. 

“T do say it!” she answered. 
givingly 


With persuasive gentle- 
little nearer, and laid his 


ness 


sin 


“Not for- 
it is J who have need of forgive- 
ness. I say it gratefully when I think of 
hher-—I say it with shame and sorrow when 
I think of myself.” 

He took her hand for the first time. He 
looked, guiltlessly looked, at her downcast 
face. He spoke as he had spoken at the 
memorable interview between them which 
had made a new woman of her. 

“T can imagine no crueler trial,” he said, 
“than the trial that is now before you. The 
benefactress to whom you owe every thing 
asks nothing from you but your silence. 
The person whom you have wronged is no 
longer present to stimulate your resolution 
to speak. Horace himself (as I am now 
firmly persuaded) will not hold you to the 
explanation that you have promised. The 
temptation to keep your false position in 
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this house is, I do not scruple to say, all but 
irresistible. Sister and friend! can you still 
justify my faith in you? Will you still own 
the truth, without the base fear of discovery 
to drive you to it?” 

She lifted her head, with the steady light 
of resolution shining again in her grand 
gray eyes. Her low, sweet voice answered 
him, without a faltering note in it, 

“T will!” 

‘You will do justice to the woman whom 
you have wronged—unworthy as she is; 
powerless as she is to expose you ?” 

“T will!” 

‘You will sacrifice every thing you have 
gained by the fraud to the sacred duty of 
atonement? You will suffer any thing— 
even though you offend the second mother 
who has loved you and sinned for you 
rather than suffer the degradation of your- 
self ?” 

Her hand closed firmly on his. 
and for the last time, she answered, 

“J will.” 

His voice had not trembled yet. 
him now. 


Again, 


It failed 
His next words were spoken in 
faint whispering tones—to himself; not to 
her. 

“Thank God for this day!” he said. “I 
have been of some service to one of the no- 
blest of God’s creatures!” 

Some subtle influence, as he spoke, passed 
from his hand to hers. It trembled through 
her nerves; it entwined itself mysteriously 
with the finest sensibilities in her nature; 
it softly opened her heart to a first vague 
surmising of the devotion that she had in- 
spired in him. A faint glow of color, lovely 
in its faintness, stole over her face and neck. 
Her breathing quickened tremblingly. She 
drew her hand away from him, and sighed 
when she had released it. 

He rose suddenly to his feet and left her, 
without a word or a look, walking slowly | 
down the length of the room. When he 
turned and came back to her, his face was 
composed; he was master of himself again. 


Mercy was the first to speak. She turned 
the conversation from herself by reverting 
to the proceedings in Lady Janet’s room. 

“ You spoke of Horace just now,” she said, 
“in terms which surprised me. You said, 
positively, that he would not hold me to 
my explanation. Is that one of the conclu- 
sions which you draw from Lady Janet’s 
letter ?” 

“Most assuredly,” Julian answered. “You 
will see the conclusion as I see it if we re- | 
turn for a moment to Grace Roseberry’s de- | 
parture from the house.” 

Mercy interrupted him there. “Can you 
guess,” she asked, “how Lady Janet pre- | 
vailed upon her to go ?” 

“T hardly like to own it,” said Julian. | 
“There is an expression in the letter which | 


| easily than she could anticipate. 
, temper will help her.” 


suggests to me that Lady Janet has offer- 
ed her money, and that she has taken tli 
bribe.” 

“Oh, I can’t think that!” 

“Let us return to Horace. Miss Roseber- 
ry once out of the house, but one serious o)b- 
stacle is left in Lady Janet’s way. That ob- 
stacle is Horace Holmcroft.” 

“ How is Horace an obstacle ?” 

“He is an obstacle in this way. He is 
under an engagement to marry you in a 
week’s time; and Lady Janet is determined 
to keep him (as she is determined to keep 
every one else) in ignorance of the truth. 
She will do that without scruple. But the 
inbred sense of honor in her is not utterly 
silenced yet. She can not, she dare not, let 
Horace make you his wife under the false 
impression that you are Colonel Roseberry’s 
daughter. You see the situation? On the 
one hand, she won’t enlighten him. On the 
other hand, she can not allow him to marry 
you blindfold. In this emergency what is 
she to do? There is but one alternative 
that I can discover. She must persuade 
Horace (or she must irritate Horace) into 
acting for himself, and breaking off the en- 
gagement on his own responsibility.” 

Mercy stopped him. “Impossible!” she 
cried, warmly. ‘ Impossible!” 

“Look again at her letter,” Julian rejoined. 
“Tt tells you plainly that you need fear no 
embarrassment when you next meet Horace. 
If words mean any thing, those words mean 
that when you next meet he will not claim 
from you the confidence which you have 
promised to repose in him. On what condi- 
tion is it possible for him to abstain from 
doing that? On the one condition that you 
have ceased to represent the first and fore- 
most interest of his life.” 

Mercy still held firm. 
ing Lady Janet,” she said. 

Julian smiled sadly. 

“Try to look at it,” he answered, “from 
Lady Janet’s point of view. Do you suppose 
she sees any thing derogatory to her in at- 
tempting to break off the marriage? I will 
answer for it, she believes she is doing you a 
kindness. In one sense it would be a kind- 


“You are wrong- 


/ness to spare you the shame of a humilia- 


ting confession, and to save you (possibly) 
from being rejected to your face by the man 
you love. In my opinion, the thing is done 
already. I have reasons of my own for be- 
lieving that my aunt will succeed far more 
Horace’s 


Mercy’s mind began to yield to him, in 
spite of herself. ‘ 

“What do you mean by Horace’s temper ?” 
she inquired. 

“Must you ask me that?” he said, draw- 


| ing back a little from her. 


“T must.” 
“T mean by Horace’s temper, Horace’s un- 
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worthy distrust of the interest that I feel in 
you.” 

She instantly understood him. And more 
than that, she secretly admired him for the 
scrupulous delicacy with which he had ex- 
pressed himself. Another man would not 
have thought of sparing her in that way. 
Another man would have said, plainly, 
“ Horace is jealous of me.” 

Julian did not wait for her to answer him. 
He considerately went on. 

“For the reason that I have just men- 
tioned,” he said, ‘ Horace will be easily ir- 
ritated into taking a course which, in his 
calmer moments, nothing would induce him 
to adopt. Until I heard what your maid 
said to you I had thought (for your sake) 
of retiring before he joined you here. Now 
I know that my name has been introduced, 
and has made mischief up stairs, I feel the 
necessity (for your sake again) of meeting 
Horace and his temper face to face before 
you see him. Let me, if I can, prepare him 
to hear you without any angry feeling in 
his mind toward me. Do you object to re- 
tire to the next room for a few minutes in 
the event of his coming back to the library ?” 

Mercy’s courage instantly rose with the 
emergency. She positively refused to leave 
the two men together. 

“No!” shesaid. “If he isto be persuaded, 
it is I who must try—not you. Whatever 
he may say, I have fallen too low to resent 
it; he can hardly insult me. Why do you 
doubt his coming back ?” 

“His prolonged absence makes me doubt 
it,” Julian replied. ‘In my belief, the mar- 
riage is broken off. He may go as Grace 
Roseberry has gone. You may never see 
him again.” 

As the words passed his lips Horace open- 
ed the library door. 


—_———@—_—_—_. 


CHAPTER 
“MERCY 


XXV. 
MERRICK.” 

HE stopped just inside the door. His first 
look was for Mercy ; his second look was for 
Julian. 

“T knew it!” he said, with an assumption 
of sardonic composure. “If I could only 
have persuaded Lady Janet to bet, I should 
have won a hundred pounds.” He advanced 


to Julian, with a sudden change from irony | 


to anger. “Would you like to hear what 
the bet was?” he asked. 

“T should prefer seeing you able to con- 
trol yourself, in the presence of this lady,” 
Julian answered, quietly. 

“T offered to lay Lady Janet two hundred 
pounds to one,” Horace proceeded, “that I 
should find you here, making love to Miss 
Roseberry behind my back.” 





“If you can not speak without insulting 
one of us,” permit me to request 
that you will not address yourself to Mr. 
Julian Gray.” 

Horace bowed to her with a mockery of 
respect. 

“ Pray don’t alarm yourself—I am pledged 
to be scrupulously civil to both of you,” he 
said. “ Lady Janet only allowed me to leave 
her on condition of my promising to behave 
with perfect politeness. What else can I 
do? I have two privileged people to deal 
with—a parson and a woman. The parson’s 
profession protects him, and the woman’s 
sex protects her. You have got me at a dis- 
advantage, and you both of you know it. I 
beg to apologize if I have forgotten the cler- 
gyman’s profession and the lady’s sex.” 

“You have forgotten more than that,” said 
Julian. “ You have forgotten that you were 
born a gentleman and bred a man of honor. 
So far as I am concerned, I don’t ask you to 
remember that I am a clergyman—lI obtrude 
my profession on nobody—I only ask you to 
remember your birth and your breeding. It 
is quite bad enough to cruelly and unjustly 
suspect an old friend who has never forgot- 
ten what he owes to you and to himself. But 
it is still more unworthy of you to acknowl- 
edge those suspicions in the hearing of a 
woman whom your own choice has doubly 
bound you to respect.” 

He stopped. The two eyed each other for 
a moment in silence. 

It was impossible for Mercy to look at 
them, as she was looking now, without draw- 
ing the inevitable comparison between the 
manly force and dignity of Julian and the 
womanish malice and irritability of Horace. 
A last faithful impulse of loyalty toward the 
man to whom she had been betrothed im- 
pelled her to part them, before Horace had 
hopelessly degraded himself in her estima- 
tion by contrast with Julian. 

“You had better wait to speak to me,” 
she said to him, “ until we are alone.” 

“Certainly,” Horace answered, with a 
sneer, “if Mr. Julian Gray will permit it.” 

Mercy turned to Julian, with a look which 
said plainly, “ Pity us both, and leave us!” 

“Do you wish me to go?” he asked. 

“ Add to all your other kindnesses to me,” 
she answered. “Wait for me in that room.” 

She pointed to the door that led into the 
dining-room. Julian hesitated. 

“You promise to let me know it if I can 
be of the smallest service to you?” he said. 

“Yes, yes!” She followed him as he with- 
drew, and added, rapidly, in a whisper, 
“Leave the door ajar!” 

He made no answer. As she returned to 
Horace he entered the dining-room. The 
one concession he could make to her he did 
make. He closed the door so noiselessly 
that not even her quick hearing could de- 


she said, “ 


Mercy interfered before Julian could teply. | tect that he had shut it. 
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Merey spoke to Horace, without waiting 
to let him speak first. 

“T have promised you an explanation of 
my conduct,” she said, in accents that trem- 
bled a little in spite of herself. ‘Iam ready 
to perform my promise.” 

“| have a question to ask you before you 
do that,” he rejoined. “Can you speak the 
truth ?” 

‘I am waiting to speak the truth.” 

“T will give you an opportunity. Are you 
or are you not in love with Julian Gray ?” 

‘You ought to be ashamed to ask the 
question !” 

“Ts that your only answer ?” 

‘I have never been unfaithful to you, 
Horace, even in thought. If I had not been 
true to you, should I feel my position as you 
see I feel it now ?” 

He smiled bitterly. “I have my own 
opinion of your fidelity and of his honor,” 
he said. ‘“ You couldn’t even send him into 
the next room without whispering to him 
first. Never mind that now. At least you 
know that Julian Gray is in love with 
you.” 

‘Mr. Julian Gray has never breathed a 
word of it to me.” 

‘A man can show a woman that he loves 
her, without saying it in words.” 

Mercy’s power of endurance began to fail 
her. Not even Grace Roseberry had spoken 
more insultingly to her of Julian than Hor- 
ace was speaking now. ‘“ Whoever says 
that of Mr. Julian Gray, lies!” she answer- 
ed, warmly. 

“Then Lady Janet lies,” Horace retorted. 

“ Lady Janet never said it! Lady Janet is 
incapable of saying it!” 

“She may not have said it in so many 
words; but she never denied it when J said 
it. Ireminded her of the time when Julian 
Gray first heard from me that I was going 
to marry you: he was so overwhelmed that 
he was barely capable of being civil to me. 
Lady Janet was present, and could not deny 
it. I asked her if she had observed, since 
then, signs of a confidential understanding 
between you two. She could not deny the 
signs. I asked if she had ever found you 
two together. She could not deny that 
she had found you together, this very day, 
under circumstances which justified suspi- 
cion. Yes! yes! Look as angry as you 
like! you don’t know what has been going 
on up stairs. Lady Janet is bent on break- 
ing off our engagement—and Julian Gray is 
at the bottom of it.” 

As to Julian, Horace was utterly wrong. 
But as to Lady Janet, he echoed the warn- 
ing words which Julian himself had spoken 
to Mercy. She was staggered, but she still 
held to her own opinion. “I don’t believe 
it,” she said, firmly. 

He advanced a step, and fixed his angry 
eyes on her searchingly. 


“Do you know why Lady Janet sent for 


me ?” he asked. 

eRe." 

“Then I will tell you. Lady Janet is a 
stanch friend of yours, there is no denying 
that. She wished to inform me that she 
had altered her mind about your promised 
explanation of your conduct. She said, 
‘Reflection has convinced me that no ex- 
planation is required; I have laid my posi- 
tive commands on my adopted daughte1 
that no explanation shall take place.’ Has 
she done that ?” 

ide 

“Now observe! I waited till she had fin- 
ished, and then I said,‘ What have I to do 
with this?) Lady Janet has one merit—she 
speaks out. ‘ You are to do as I do,’ she an- 
swered. ‘You are to consider that no ex- 
planation is required, and you are to con- 
sign the whole matter to oblivion from this 
time forth.” ‘Are you serious?’ I asked. 
‘Quite serious.’ ‘In that case I have to in- 
form your ladyship that you insist on more 
than you may suppose: you insist on my 
breaking my engagement to Miss Roseberry. 
Either I am to have the explanation that 
she has promised me, or I refuse to marry 
her” How do you think Lady Janet took 
that? She shut up her lips, and she spread 
out her hands, and she looked at me as much 
as to say,‘Just as you please! Refuse if 
you like; it’s nothing to me!” 

He paused for a moment. Merey remain- 
ed silent, on her side: she foresaw what was 
coming. Mistaken in supposing that Hor- 
ace had left the house, Julian had, beyond 
all doubt, been equally in error in concluding 
that he had been entrapped into breaking 
off the engagement up stairs. 

“Do you understand me so far?” Horace 
asked. 

“T understand you perfectly.” 

“T will not trouble you much longer,” le 
resumed. “I said to Lady Janet, ‘ Be so 
good as to answer me in plain words. Do 
you still insist on closing Miss Roseberry’s 
lips?’ ‘TI still insist,’ she answered. ‘No 
explanation is required. If you are base 
enough to suspect your betrothed wife, I am 
just enough to believe in my adopted daugh- 
ter” Ireplied—and I beg you will give your 
best attention to what I am now going to 
say—lI replied to that, ‘It is not fair to 
charge me with suspecting her. I don’t un- 
derstand her confidential relations with Ju- 
lian Gray, and I don’t understand her lan- 
guage and conduct in the presence of the 
police officer. I claim it as my right to be 
satisfied on both those points—in the char- 
acter of the man who is to marry her.’ There 
was my answer. I spare you all that follow- 
ed. Ionly repeat what I said to Lady Janet. 
She has commanded you to be silent. If 
you obey her commands, I owe it to myself 
and I-owe it to my family to release you 


from your engagement. Choose 
your duty to Lady Janet and your duty to 
Me.” 

He had mastered his temper at last: he 
spoke with dignity, and he spoke to the 
point. His position was unassailable; he 
claimed nothing but his right. 

“My choice was made,” Mercy answered, 
“ when I gave you my promise up stairs.” 

She waited a little, struggling to control 
herself on the brink of the terrible revelation 
that was coming. Her eyes dropped before 
his; her heart beat faster and faster; but 
she struggled bravely. With a desperate 
courage she faced the position. “If you are 
ready to listen,” she went on, “I am ready 
to tell you why I insisted on having the po- 
lice officer sent out of the house.” 

Horace held up his hand warningly. 

“Stop!” he said, “that is not all.” 

His infatuated jealousy of Julian (fatally 
misinterpreting her agitation) distrusted her 
at the very outset. She had limited herself 
to clearing up the one question of her inter- 
ference with the officer of justice. The oth- 
er question of her relations with Julian she 
had deliberately passed over. Horace in- 
stantly drew his own ungenerous conclusion. 

“Let us not misunderstand one another,” 
he said. “You refuse to join Lady Janet in 
keeping me in the dark. So far, so good. 
But the explanation of your conduct in the 


between 


other room is only one of the explanations 
which you owe me. You have something 
else to account for. Let us begin with that, 
if you please.” 

She looked up at him in unaffected sur- 
prise. 

“What else have I to account for?” 
asked. 

He again repeated his reply to Lady Janet : 

“T don’t understand your confidential re- 
lations with Julian Gray.” 

Mercy’s color rose; Mercy’s eyes began to 
brighten. 

“Don’t return to that!” she said, with an 
irrepressible outbreak of disgust. “ Don’t, 
for God’s sake, make me despise you at such 
a moment as this!” 

His obstinacy only gathered fresh encour- 
agement from that appeal to his better sense. 

“T insist on returning to it.” 

She had resolved to bear any thing from 
him—as her fit punishment for the deception 
of which she had been guilty. But it was 
not in womanhood (at the moment when the 
first words of her confession were trembling 
on her lips) to endure Horace’s unworthy sus- 
picion of her. She rose from her seat and 
inet his eye firmly. 

“T refuse to degrade myself, and to degrade 
Mr. Julian Gray, by answering you,” she said. 

“Consider what you are doing,” he re- 
joined. “Change your mind, before it is 
too late!” 

“You have had my reply.” 
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Those resolute words, that steady resist- 
ance, seem to infuriate him. 
roughly by the arm. 

“You are as false as hell!” he cried. 
all over between you and me!” 

The loud threatening tone in which he 
had spoken penetrated through the closed 
door of the dining-room. 


He caught her 


“T's 


The door instant- 
Julian returned to the library. 
He had just set foot in the room, when 
a knock at the other the 
door that opened on the hall. of the 
men-servants appeared, with a telegraphic 
message in hand. Mercy was the first to 
it. It was the Matron’s answer to the 
letter which she had sent to the Refuge. 

“For Mr. Julian Gray?” she asked. 

“Yes, miss.” 

“Give it to me.” 


ly opened, 
there was door 


One 


see 


She signed to the man to withdraw, and 
herself gave the telegram to Julian. “It is 
addressed to you, at my request,” she said. 
“You will recognize the nam of the person 
who sends it, 
in it for me.” 

Horace interfered before Julian could open 
the telegram. 

“ Another private understanding between 
you!” he said. “Give me that telegram.” 

Julian looked at him with quiet contempt. 

“Tt is directed to Me,” he answered—and 
open d the enve lope. 


and you will find a message 


The message inside was expressed in these 
terms: “I am as deeply interested in her as 
you are. Say that I have received her let- 
ter, and that I welcome her back to the Ref- 
uge with all my heart. I have business this 
evening in the neighborhood. I will call 
for het mys¢ lf at Mablethorpe House.” 

The message explained itself. Of her own 
free-will she had made the expiation com- 
plete! Of her own free-will she was going 
back to the martyrdom of her old life! 
Bound as he himself to be to let no 
compromising word or action escape him in 


knew 


the presence of Horace, the irrepressible ex- 
pression of Julian’s admiration glowed in his 
eyes as they rested on Mercy. Horace de- 
tected the look. He sprang forward and 
tried to snatch the telegram out of Julian’s 
hand. 
“Give it 


it! 


to me!” he said. “I will have 

Julian silently put him back at arms- 
length. 

Maddened with rage, he lifted his hand 
threateningly. “Give it to me!” he repeat- 
ed between his set teeth, “or it will be the 
worse for you!” 

“Give it to said Mercy, suddenly 
placing herself between them. 

Julian gave it. She turned, and offered 
it to Horace, looking at him with a steady 
eye, holding it out to him with a steady hand. 

“ Read it,” she said. 

Julian’s generous nature pitied the 


9 
me. 


man 
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who had insulted him. Julian’s great heart 
only remembered the friend of former times. 

“Spare him!” he said to Mercy. 

She neither answered nor moved. Noth- 
ing stirred the horrible torpor of her resig- 
nation to her fate. She knew that the time 
had come. 

Julian appealed to Horace. 

“Don’t read it!” he cried. 
she has to say to you first !” 

Horace’s hand answered him with a con- 
temptuous gesture. Horace’s eyes devoured, 
word by word, the Matron’s message. 

He looked up when he had read it through. 
There was a ghastly change in his face as he 
turned it on Mercy. 

She stood between the two men like a 
statue. The life in her seemed to have died 
out, except in her eyes. They rested on 
Horace with a steady glittering calmness. 

The silence was only broken by the low 
murmuring of Julian’s voice. His face was 
hidden in his hands—he was praying for 
them. 

Horace spoke, laying his finger on the 
telegram. His voice had changed with the 
change in his face. The tone was low and 
trembling: no one would have recognized 
it as the tone of Horace’s voice. 

“What does this mean?” he said to Mer- 
cy. “It can’t be for you?” 

“Tt is for me.” 

“What have You to do with a Refuge ?” 

Without a change in her face, without a 
movement in her limbs, she spoke the fatal 
words: 

“T have come from a Refuge, and I am go- 
ing back to a Refuge. Mr. Horace Holm- 
croft, I am Mercy Merrick.” 


“Wear what 


——@——— 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE CONFESSION IMPENDING. 

THERE was a pause. 

The moments passed—and not one of the 
three moved. The moments passed—and 
not one of the three spoke. Insensibly the 
words of supplication died away on Julian's 
lips. Even his energy failed to sustain him, 
tried as it now was by the crushing oppres- 
sion of suspense. The first trifling move- 
ment which suggested the idea of change, 
and which so brought with it the first vague 
sense of relief, came from Mercy. Incapable 
of sustaining the prolonged effort of stand- 
ing, she drew back a little and took a chair. 
No outward manifestation of emotion es- 
caped her. There she sat—with the death- 
like torpor of resignation in, her face—wait- 
ing her sentence in silence from the man at 
whom she had hurled the whole terrible 
confession of the truth in one sentence! 

Julian lifted his head as she moved. He 


looked at Horace, and advancing a few steps, 





looked again. There was fear in his face, as 
he suddenly turned it toward Mercy. 

“Speak to him!” he said in a whisper. 
“ Rouse him, before it’s too late !” 

She moved mechanically in her chair; she 
looked mechanically at Julian. 

“What more have I to say to him?” she 
asked, in faint, weary tones. “Did I not 
tell him every thing when I told him my 
name ?” ; 

The natural sound of her voice might 
have failed to affect Horace. The altered 
sound of it roused him. He approached 
Mercy’s chair, with a dull surprise in his 
face, and put his hand in a weak, Wavering 
way on her shoulder. In that position he 
stood for a while, looking down at her in 
silence. 

The one idea in him that found its way 
outward to expression was the idea of Ju- 
lian. Without moving his hand, without 
looking up from Mercy, he spoke for the 
first time since the shock had fallen on him. 

“Where is Julian?” he asked, very qui- 
etly. 

““T am here, Horace—close by you.” 

“Will you do me a service ?” 

“Certainly. How can I help you?” 

He considered a little before he replied. 
His hand left Merey’s shoulder, and went up 
to his head—then dropped at his side. His 
next words were spoken in a sadly helpless 
bewildered way. 

“T have an idea, Julian, that I have been 
somehow to blame. I said some hard words 
to you. It was a little while since. I 
don’t clearly remember what it was ail 
about. My temper has been a good deal 
tried in this house; I have never been used 
to the sort of thing that goes on here—se- 
crets and mysteries, and hateful low-lived 
quarrels. We have no secrets and mysteries 
at home. And as for quarrels—ridiculous! 
My mother and my sisters are highly bred 
women (you know them); gentlewomen, in 
the best sense of the word. When I am 
with them I have no anxieties. I am not 
harassed at home by doubts of who people 
are, and confusion about names, and so on. 
I suspect the contrast weighs a little on my 
mind, and upsets it. They make me over- 
suspicious among them here, and it ends in 
my feeling doubts and fears that I can’t get 
over: doubts about you and fears about my- 
self. I have got a fear about myself now. 
I want you to help me. Shall I make an 
apology first ?” 

“Don’t say a word. 
do.” 

He turned his face toward Julian for the 
first time. 

“Just look at me,” he said. “Does it 
strike you that I am at all wrong in my 
mind? Tell me the truth, old fellow.” 

“Your nerves are a little shaken, Horace 
Nothing more.” 


Tell me what I can 
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He considered again after that reply, his 
eyes remaining anxiously fixed on Julian’s 
fuce. 

“My nerves are a little shaken,” he re- 
peated. “That is true; I feel they are 
shaken. I should like, if you don’t mind, 
to make sure that it’s no worse. Will you 
help me to try if my memory is all right ?” 

“T will do any thing you like.” 

“Ah! you are a good fellow, Julian—and 
a clear-headed fellow too, which is very im- 
portant just now. Look here! I say it’s 
about a week since the troubles began in 
this house. Do you say so too?” 

“Fos.” 

“The troubles came in with the coming 
a woman from Germany, a strangers to 
us, Who behaved very violently in the din- 
ing-room there. Am I right, so far?” 

“ Quite right.” 

“The woman carried matters with a high 
hand. She claimed Colonel Roseberry—no, 
I wish to be strictly accurate—she claimed 
the late Colonel Roseberry as her father. She 
told a tiresome story about her having been 
robbed of her papers and her name by an 
impostor who had personated her. She said 
the name of the impostor was Mercy Mer- 
rick. And she afterward put the climax to 
it all: she pointed to the lady who is en- 
gaged to be my wife, and declared that she 
was Mercy Merrick. Tell me again, is that 
right or wrong ?” 

Julian answered him as before. He went 
on, speaking more confidently and more ex- 
citedly than he had spoken yet. 

“Now attend to this, Julian. I am going 
to pass from my memory of what happened 
a week ago to my memory of what happen- 
ed five minutes since. You were present; I 
want to know if you heard it too.” He 
paused, and, without taking his eyes off 
Julian, pointed backward to Mercy. ‘ There 
is the lady who is engaged to marry me,” he 
resumed. “Did I, or did I not, hear her say 
that she had come out of a Refuge, and that 
she was going back to a Refuge? Did I, or 
did I not, hear her own to my face that her 
name was Mercy Merrick? Answer me, 
Julian. My good friend, answer me, for the 
sake of old times.” 

His voice faltered as he spoke those im- 
ploring words. Under the dull blank of his 
face there appeared the first signs of emo- 
tion slowly forcing its way outward. The 
stunned mind was reviving faintly. Julian 
saw his opportunity of aiding the recovery, 
and seized it. He took Horace gently by 
the arm, and pointed to Mercy. 

“There is your answer!” he said. 
—and pity her.” 

She had not once interrupted them while 
they had been speaking: she had changed 
her position again, and that was all. There 
was a writing-table at the side of her chair; 
her outstretched arms rested on it. Her 


ot 


“Look! 


head had dropped on her arms, and her face 
was hidden. Julian’s judgment had not 
misled him; the utter self-abandonment of 
her attitude answered Horace as no human 
He 
looked at her. A quick spasm of pain passed 
across his face. He turned once more to the 
faithful friend who had forgiven him. His 
head fell on Julian’s shoulder, and he burst 
into tears. 

Mercy started wildly to her feet, and looked 
at the two men. 

“QO God!” she cried, “ what have I done!” 

Julian quieted her by a motion of his 
hand. 

‘You have helped me to save him,” he 
said. ‘“ Let his tears have their way. Wait.” 

He put one arm round Horave to support 
him. The manly tenderness of the action, 
the complete and noble pardon of past in- 
juries which it implied, touched Mercy to 
the heart. She went back to her chair. 
Again shame and sorrow overpowered her, 
and again she hid her face from view. 

Julian led Horace to a seat, and silently 
waited by him until he had recovered his 
self-control. He gratefully took the kind 
hand that had sustained him: he said, sim- 
ply, almost boyishly, “Thank you, Julian. 
I am better now.” 

“Are you composed enough to listen to 
what is said to you?” Julian asked. 

“Yes. Do you wish to speak to me?” 

Julian left him without immediately re- 
plying, and returned to Mercy. 

“The time has come,” he said. “ Tell him 
all—truly, unreservedly, as you would tell 
it to me.” 

She shuddered as he spoke. ‘ Have I not 
told him enough ?” she asked. “ Do you want 
me to break his heart? Look at him! 
what I have done already!” 

Horace shrank from the ordeal as Mercy 
shrank from it. 

“No, no! I can’t listen to it! I daren’t 
listen to it!” he cried, and rose to leave the 
room. 

Julian had taken the good work in hand: 
he never faltered over it for an instant. 
Horace had loved her—how dearly Julian 
now knew for the first time. The bare pos- 
sibility that she might earn her pardon if 
she was allowed to plead her own cause was 
a possibility still left. To let her win on 
Horace to forgive her was death to the love 
that still filled his heart in seeret. But he 
never hesitated. With a resolution which 
the weaker man was powerless to resist, he 
took him by the arm, and led him back to 
his place. 

“For her sake, and for your sake, you 
shall not condemn her unheard,” he said to 
Horace, firmly. ‘“‘One temptation to de- 
ceive you after another has tried her, and 
she has resisted them all. With no discov- 
ery to fear, with a letter from the bene- 


language could have answered him. 
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be silent, with every thing that a woman 
values in this world to lose, if she owns 
what she has done—this woman, for the 
truth’s sake, has spoken the truth. Does 
she deserve nothing at your hands in return 
for that? Respect her, Horace 
her.” 

Horace yielded. 


and hear 


Julian turned to Mercy. 

‘You have allowed me to guide you so 
far,” he said. ‘ Will you allow me to guide 
you still ”” 

Her eyes sank before his; her bosom rose 
and fell rapidly. His influence over her 
maintained its sway. She bowed her head 
in speechless submission. 

“Tell him,” Julian proceeded, in accents 
of entreaty, not of command —“ tell him 
what your life has been. Tell him how you 
were tried and tempted, with no friend near 
to speak the words which might have saved 
you. And then,” he added, raising her from 
the chair, “let him judge you—if he can!” 

He attempted to lead her across the room 
to the place which Horace occupied. But 
her submission had its limits. Half-way to 
the place she stopped, and refused to go fur- 
ther. Julian offered her a chair. She de- 
clined to take it. Standing with one hand 
on the back of the chair, she waited for the 
word from Horace which would permit her 
to speak. She was resigned to the ordeal. 
Her face was calm; her mind was clear. 
The hardest of all humiliations to endure— 
the humiliation of acknowledging her name 

she had passed through. Nothing remain- 
ed but to show her gratitude to Julian by 
acceding to his wishes, and to ask pardon 
of Horace before they parted forever. Ina 
little while the Matron would arrive at the 
house—and then it would be over. 

Unwillingly Horace looked at her. 
eyes met. 


Their 
He broke out suddenly with 
something of his former violence. 

“T can’t realize it even now!” he cried. 
“Ts it true that you are not Grace Rose- 
berry? Don’t look at me! 
word—yYes or No!” 

She answered him, humbly and sadly, 
“Tes.” 

“You have done what that woman ac- 
cused you of doing? Am Ito believe that?” 

“You are to believe it, Sir.” 

All the weakness of Horace’s character 
disclosed itself when she made that reply. 

“Infamous!” he exclaimed. ‘“ What ex- 
euse can you make for the cruel deception 
you have practiced on me? Too bad! too 
bad! There can be no excuse for you!” 

She accepted his reproaches with unshak- 
en resignation. “I have deserved it!” wasg 
all she said to herself, “ I have deserved it!” 

Julian interposed once more in Mercy’s 
defense. 


Say in one 


“ Wait till you are sure there is no excuse 
“ Grant 


for her, Horace,” he said, quietly. 
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her justice, if you can grant no more. [| 
leave you together.” 

He advanced toward the door of the din- 
ing-room. Horace’s weakness disclosed it- 
self once more. 

*“ Don’t leave me alone with her!” he burst 
out. ‘The misery of it is more than I can 
bear!” 

Julian looked at Mercy. Her face bright- 
ened faintly. That momentary expression 
of relief told him how truly he would be be- 
friending her if he consented to remain in 
the room. A position of retirement was 
offered to him by a recess formed by the 
central bay-window of the library. If he 
occupied this place, they could see or not see 
that he was present, as their own inclina- 
tions might decide them. 

“T will stay with you, Horace, as long as 
you wish me to be here.” Having answered 
in those terms, he stopped as he passed Mer- 
cy on his way to the window. His quick 
and kindly insight told him that he might 
still be of some service to her. A hint from 
him might show her the shortest and the 
easiest way of making her confession. Del- 
icately and briefly he gave her the hint. 
“The first time I met you,” he said, “I saw 
that your life had had its troubles. Let us 
hear how those troubles began.” 

He withdrew to his place in the recess. 
For the first time, since the fatal evening 
when she and Grace Roseberry had met in 
the French cottage, Mercy Merrick looked 
back into the purgatory on earth of her past 
life, and told her sad story simply and truly 
in these words. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE CONFESSION MADE. 


“Mr. JULIAN GRAY has asked me to tell 
him, and to tell you, Mr. Holmcroft, how my 
troubles began. They began before my rec- 
ollection. They began with my birth. 

“My mother (as I have heard her say) 
ruined her prospects, when she was quite a 
young girl, by a marriage with one of her 
father’s servants—the groom who rode out 
with her. She suffered the usual penalty 
of such conduct as hers. After a short time 
she and her husband were separated—on the 
condition of her sacrificing to the man whom 
she had married the whole of the little for- 
tune that she possessed in her own right. 

“Gaining her freedom, my mother had to 
gain her daily bread next. Her family re- 
fused to take her back. She attached her- 
self to a company of strolling players. 

“She was earning a bare living in this 
way, when my father accidentally met with 
her. He was a man of high rank, proud of 
his position, and well known in the society of 
that time for his many accomplishments and 


his refined tastes. My mother’s beauty fas- 
cinated him. He took her from the stroll- 


ing players, and surrounded her with every | 
luxury that a woman could desire in a house | 


of her own. 

“T don’t know how long they lived to- 
gether. I only know that my father, at the 
time of my first recollections, had abandoned 
her. She had excited his suspicions of her 
fidelity—suspicions which cruelly wronged 
her, as she declared to her dying day. I be- 
lieved her, because she was my mother. But 
I can not expect others to do as I did—I can 
only repeat what she said. My father left 
her absolutely penniless. He never saw her 
again; and he refused to go to her when she 
sent to him in her last moments on earth. 


“She was back again among the strolling 


players when I first remember her. 


not an unhappy time for me. I was the fa- 


vorite pet and plaything of the poor actors. | 


They taught me to sing and to dance at an 
age when other children are just beginning 
to learn to read. 
what 


At five years old I was in 
is called ‘the profession,’ and had 
made my poor little reputation in booths at 
country fairs. 
croft, I had begun to live under an assumed 
name—the prettiest name they could invent 
for me ‘to look well in the bills.’ It 
sometimes a hard struggle 
seasons, to keep body 


was 


and soul together. 
Learning to sing and dance in public often 
meant learning to bear hunger and cold in 
private, when I was apprenticed to the 
stage. And yet, I have lived to look back 
on my days with the strolling players as the 
happiest days of my life! 


misfortunes that I can remember fell upon 
me. My mother died, worn out in the prime 
of her life. 
strolling company, brought to an end of its 
resources by a succession of bad seasons, was 
broken up. 


niless outcast, with one fatal inheritance— 
God knows, I can speak of it without van- 
ity, after what J have gone through !—the 
inheritance of my mother’s beauty. 

“My only friends were the poor starved- 
out players. Two of them (husband and 
wife) obtained engagements in another com- 
pany, and I was included in the bargain. 
The new manager by whom I was employed 
was a drunkard and a brute. One night I 


performances — 
for it. 
father’s spirit—without, I hope, also inher- 
iting my father’s pitiless nature. 
that may be, I resolved (no matter what 
became of me) never again to serve the man 
who had beaten me. I unlocked the door of 
our miserable lodgings at daybreak the next 
morning; and, at ten years old, with my 


and I was savagely beaten 
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As early as that, Mr. Holm- | 


| tions 


And not long afterward the | 


| ing matches in the street. 
made a trifling mistake in the course of the | 


Perhaps I had inherited some of my | 


However | 
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little bundle in my hand, I faced the world 
alone. 

“My mother had confided to me, in her 
last moments, my father’s name and the ad- 
dress of his house in London. “He may 
feel some compassion for you’ (she said), 
‘though he feels none for me: try him, I 
had a few shillings, the last pitiful remains 
of my wages, in my pocket; and I was not 
far from London. But I went near 
my father: child as I I would have 
starved and died rather than go to him. I 
had loved my mother dearly; and I hated 
the man who had turned his back on het 
when she lay on her death-bed. It made 


never 
was, 


ho 


| difference to Me that he was my father. 


“Does this confession revolt you? 
look at me, Mr. Holmeroft, as if it did. 

“Think a little, Sir. Does what I have 
just said condemn me as a heartless creat- 
ure, even in my earliest years? What is a 
father to a child—when the child has never 
sat on his knee,,and never had a kiss or a 
present from him? If we had met in the 
street, we should not have known each 
other. Perhaps in after-days, when I was 
starving in London, I may have begged of 
my father without knowing it; and he may 
have thrown his daughter a penny to get 


You 


rid of her, without knowing it either! What 
for us, in bad | 


is there sacred in the relations between 
father and child, when they are such rela- 
these? Even the flowers of the 
field can not grow without light and air to 
help them! How is a child’s love to grow 
with nothing to help it? 


“My small savings would have been soon 


as 


| exhausted, even if I had been old enough 
‘Twas ten years old when the first serious | 


and strong enough to protect them myself. 
As things were, my few shillings were taken 
from me by gypsies. I had no reason to 
complain. They gave me food and the 
shelter of their tents, and they made me of 
use to them in various ways. After a while 


| hard times came to the gypsies, as they had 
“T was left on the world, a nameless, pen- | 


come to the strolling players. Some of them 
were imprisoned; the rest were dispersed. 
It was the season for hop-gathering at the 
time. I got employment among the hop- 
pickers next; and that done, I went to Lon- 
don with my new friends. 

“T have no wish to weary and pain you by 
dwelling on this part of my childhood in de- 
tail. It will be enough if I tell you that I 
sank lower and lower until I ended in sell- 
My mother’s leg- 
got me many a sixpence which my 
matches would never have charmed out of 
the pockets of strangers if I had been an ugly 
child. My face, which was destined to be my 
greatest misfortune in after-years, was my 
best friend in those days. 

“Ts there any thing, Mr. Holmcroft, in the 
life I am now trying to describe which re- 
minds you of a day when we were out walk- 


ing together not long since ? 


acy 
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“T surprised and offended you, remember; ' 


and it was not possible for me to explain my 
conduct at the time. Do you recollect the 
little wandering girl, with the miserable 
faded nosegay in her hand, who ran after 
us, and begged for a halfpenny? I shocked 
you by bursting out crying when the child 
asked us to buy her a bit of bread. Now 
you know why I was so sorry for her. Now 
you know why I offended you the next day 
by breaking an engagement with your moth- 
er and sisters, and going to see that child 
in her wretched home. After what I have 
confessed, you will admit that my poor lit- 
tle sister in adversity had the first claim 
on me. 

“Let me go on. 


I am sorry if I have 
distressed you. 


Let me go on. 

“The forlorn wanderers of the streets have 
(as I found) one way always open to them 
of presenting their sufferings to the notice 
of their rich and charitable fellow-creatures. 
They have only to break the law—and they 
make a public appearance in a court of jus- 
tice. If the circumstances connected with 
their offense are of an interesting kind, they 
gain a second advantage: they are adver- 
tised all over England by a report in the 
newspapers. 


law. I know that it completely overlooked 
me as long as I respected it. But on two 
different occasions it became my best friend 
when I set it at defiance! My first fortu- 
nate offense was committed when I was 
just twelve years old. 

“It was evening time. I was half dead 
with starvation ; the rain was falling; the 
night was coming on. I begged—openly, 
loudly, as only a hungry child can beg. An 
old lady in a carriage at a shop door com- 
plained of my importunity. The policeman 
did his duty. The law gave me a supper 
and shelter at the station-house that night. 
I appeared at the police court, and, ques- 
tioned by the magistrate, I told my story 
truly. It was the every-day story of thou- 
sands of children like me; but it had one 
element of interest in it. I confessed to 
having had a father (he was then dead) 
who had been a man of rank; and I owned 
(just as openly as I owned every thing else) 
that I had never applied to him for help, in 


good-natured man. It ended in their taking 
me away with them to try me in service. 
“T-have always felt the aspiration, no 
matter how low I may have fallen, to strug- 
gle upward to a position above me; to rise, 
in spite of fortune, superior to my lot in life, 
Perhaps some of my father’s pride may be at 
the root of this restless feeling in me. It 
seems to be a part of my nature. It brought 
me into this house—and it will go with me 
out of this house. Is it my curse, or my 
blessing? Iam not able to decide. ‘ 
“On the first night when I slept in my 
new home I said to myself, ‘They have tak- 


;en me to be their servant: I will be some- 


thing more to them than that—they shall 
end in taking me for their child” Before I 
had been a week in the house I was the 
wife’s favorite companion in the absence of 
her husband at his place of business. She 
was a highly accomplished woman, greatly 
her husband’s superior in cultivation, and, 
unfortunately for herself, also his superior 
in years. The love was all on her side. Ex- 
cepting certain occasions on which he roused 
her jealousy, they lived together on suffi- 
ciently friendly terms. She was one of the 
many wives who resign themselves to be 


| disappointed in their husbands—and he was 
“Yes! even J have my knowledge of the | 


resentment of his treatment of my mother. | 
This incident was new, I suppose; it led to | 


the appearance of my ‘case’ in the news- 


papers. The reporters further served my | 


interests by describing me as ‘pretty and 
interesting.’ Subscriptions were sent to the 
court. 
respectable sphere of life, visited the work- 
house to see me. I produced a favorable 
impression on them—especially on the wife. 
I was literally friendless; I had no unwel- 


A benevolent married couple, in a | 


come relatives to follow me and claim me. | 


The wife was childless; the husband was a 


one of the many husbands who never know 
what their wives really think of them. Her 
one great happiness was in teaching me. I 
was eager to learn; I made rapid progress. 
At my pliant age I soon acquired the refine- 
ments of language and manner which char- 
acterized my mistress. It is only the truth 
to say that the cultivation which has made 
me capable of personating a lady was her 
work. 

“For three happy years I lived under that 
friendly roof: I was between fifteen and 
sixteen years of age, when the fatal inher- 
itance from my mother cast its first shadow 
on my life. One miserable day the wife’s 
motherly love for me changed in an instant 
to the jealous hatred that never forgives. 
Can you guess the reason? The husband 
fell in love with me. 

“T was innocent; I was blameless. He 
owned it himself to the clergyman who was 
with him at his death. By that time years 
had passed. It was too late to justify me. 

“He was at an age (while I was under his 
care) when men are usually supposed to re- 
gard women with tranquillity, if not with 
indifference. It had been the habit of years 
with me to look on him as my second father. 
In my innocent ignorance of the feeling 
which really inspired him, I permitted him 
to indulge in little paternal familiarities 
with me, which inflamed his guilty passion. 
His wife discovered him—not I. No words 
can describe my astonishment and my hor- 
ror when the first outbreak of her indig- 
nation forced on me the knowledge of the 
truth. On my knees I declared myself guilt- 





less. On my knees I implored her to do jus- 
tice to my purity and my youth. At other 
times the sweetest and the most consider- 
ate of women, jealousy had now transformed 
her to a perfect fury. She accused me of 
deliberately encouraging him. She declared 
she would turn me out of the house with her 
own hands. Like other easy-tempered men, 
her husband had reserves of anger in him 
which it was dangerous to provoke. When 
his wife lifted her hand against me, he lost 
all self-control, on his side. He openly told 
her that life was worth nothing to him 
without me. He openly avowed his resolu- 
tion to go with me when I left the house. 
The maddened woman seized him by the 
arm—I saw that, and saw no more. I ran 
out into the street, panic-stricken. A cab 
was passing. I got into it before he could 
open the house door, and drove to the only 
place of refuge I could think of—a small 
shop, kept by the widowed sister of one of 
our servants. Here I obtained shelter for 
the night. The next day he discovered me. 
He made his vile proposals; he offered me 
the whole of his fortune; he declared his 
resolution, say what I might, to return the 
next day. That night, by help of the good 
woman who had taken care of me—under 
cover of the darkness, as if J had been to 
blame—I was secretly removed to the east 
end of London, and placed under the charge 
of a trustworthy person who lived, in a very 
humble way, by letting lodgings. 

“Here, in a little back garret at the top 
of the housé, I was thrown again on the 
world—at an age when it was doubly peril- 
ous for me to be left to my own resources to 
sarn the bread I ate and the roof that cov- 
ered me. 

“T claim no credit to myself—young 
was, placed as I was between the easy 
of Vice and the hard life of Virtue—for act- 
ing as I did. The man simply horrified me: 
my natural impulse was to escape from him. 
Only let it be remembered, before I approach 
the saddest part of my sad story, that my 
conduct was the conduct of an innocent girl, 
and that I was at least not to blame. 

“Forgive me for dwelling as I have done 
on my early years. I shrink from speaking 
of the events that are still to come. 

“In losing the esteem of my first bene- 
factress I had, in my friendless position, lost 
all hold on an honest life—except the one 
frail hold of needle-work. The only refer- 
ence of which I could now dispose was the 
recommendation of me by my landlady to a 
place of business which largely employed 
expert needle-women. It is needless for me 
to tell you how poorly work of that sort is 
remunerated: you have read about it in the 
newspapers. As long as my health lasted I 
contrived to live and to keep out of debt. 
Few girls could have resisted as long as I 
did the slowly poisoning influences of crowd- 


as I 
life 
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ed work-rooms, insufficient nourishment, and 
almost total privation of exercise. My life 
as a child had been a life in the open air: it 
had helped to strengthen a constitution nat- 
urally hardy, naturally free from all taint 
of hereditary disease. But my time came at 
last. Under the cruel stress laid on it my 
health gave way. I was struck down by low 
fever, and sentence was pronounced on me 
by my fellow-lodgers: ‘Ah, poor thing, her 
troubles will soon be at an end!’ 

“The prediction might have proved true 
—I might never have committed the errors 
and endured the sufferings of after-years— 
if I had fallen ill in another house. 

“ But it was my good, or my evil, fortune 
—I dare not say which—to have interested 
in myself and my sorrows an actress at < 
suburban theatre, who occupied the room 
under mine. Except when her stage duties 
took her away for two or three hours in the 
evening, this noble creature never left my 
bedside. Ill as she could afford it, her purse 
paid my inevitable expenses while I lay help- 
less. The landlady, moved by her example, 
accepted half the weekly rent of my room. 
The doctor, with the Christian kindness of 
his profession, would take no fees. All that 
the tenderest care could accomplish was lay- 
ished on me; my youth and my constitution 
did the rest. I struggled back to life—and 
then I took up my needle again. 

“Tt may surprise you that I should have 
failed (having an actress for my dearest 
friend) to take advantage of the means of 
introduction thus offered to me to try the 
stage—especially as my childish training 
had given me, in some small degree, a fa- 
miliarity with the Art. 

“T had only one motive for shrinking 
from an appearance at the theatre—but it 
was strong enough to induce me to submit 
to any alternative that remained, no matte 
how hopeless it might be. If I showed my- 
self on the public stage my discovery by the 
man from whom I had escaped would be 
only a question of time. I knew him to be 
habitually a play-goer and a subscriber to 
a theatrical newspaper. I had even heard 
him speak of the theatre to which my friend 
was attached, and compare it advantageous- 
ly with places of amusement of far higher 
pretensions. Sooner or later, if I joined the 
company, he would be certain to go and see 
‘the new actress.’ The bare thought of it 
reconciled me to returning to my needle. 
Before I was strong enough to endure the 
atmosphere of the crowded work-room I ob- 
tained permission, as a favor, to resume my 
occupation at home. 

“ Surely my motive was a good one? sure- 
ly my choice was the choice of a virtuous 
girl? And yet the day when I took up my 
needle again was the fatal day of my life. 

“T had now not only to provide for the 
wants of the passing hour—I had my debts 
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to pay. It was only to be done by toiling | 
harder than ever, and by living more poorly 
than ever. I worked day and night; took 
nothing but bread and tea. It was not long 
before I paid the penalty, in my weakened 
state, of leading such a life as this. One 
evening—don’t notice me; even at this dis- 
tance of time I can not help shuddering when 
I think of it—one evening my head turned 
suddenly giddy; my heart throbbed fright- | 
fully one moment, and sank the next. I} 
managed to open the window, and to let | 
the fresh air into the room, and I felt bet- | 
ter. But I was not sufficiently recovered to | 
be able to thread my needle. It was a Sat- 
urday night—time was of terrible impor- | 


tance to me. I thought to myself, ‘If I go | 
out for half an hour, a little exercise may put 
me right again.’ I got down stairs, and left 
the house, choosing for my walk the quiet- 
est by-streets I could find. I had not, as I | 
suppose, been out more than ten minutes | 
when the attack from which I had suffered 
in my room was renewed. There was no shop 
near in which I could take refuge. I tried to 
ring the bell of the nearest house door. Be- | 
fore I could reach it I fainted in the street. | 

“How long hunger and weakness left me | 
at the mercy of the first stranger who might | 
pass by, it is impossible for me to say. 

“When I partially recovered my senses I 
was conscious of being under shelter some- 
where, and of having a wine-glass contain- 
ing some cordial drink held to my lips by a 
man. I managed to swallow—I don’t know 
how little, or how much. The stimulant had 
a very strange effect on me. Reviving me | 
at first, it ended in stupefying me. I lost 
Iny senses once more. 

“When I next recovered myself, the day 
was breaking. I was in a bed in a strange 
room. A nameless terror seized me. I call- 
ed out. Three or four women came in, whose | 
faces betrayed, even to my inexperienced 
eyes, the shameless infamy of their lives. I 






TP\HERE is nothing new, absolutely new, under 

; the sun; for since the creation of man there 
has been much development, but no absolute cre- 
ation, and all the new life has come from pre- 
existent factors. Probably the first forms of 
personal and social art that appeared implied 
every thing that history has since recorded ; and 
the rude arts of the primitive race indicated the 
aspirations, powers, and relations that have since 
been brought out in our beautiful arts. The first 
play of frolicsome children had in itself the 
germs of all play with its sing-song, posture, 


* It is proper to say that this month’s Easy Chair, 
owing to the illness of the regular occupant of that 
article of our editorial furniture, is not furnished by 
him, and that the paper which takes its place is from 


the } 


pen of Dr. Samvet Oscoop.—Ep. Harper. 


Chitur’s Easy Choir. 


started up in the bed. I implored them to 
tell me where I was, and what had hap- 
pened— 

“Spare me! I can say no more. Not long 
since you heard Miss Roseberry call me an 
outcast from the streets. Now you know- 
as God is my judge I am speaking the truth! 

—now you know what made me an outcast, 
and in what measure I deserved my dis- 
grace.” 


Her voice faltered, her resolution failed 
her, for the first time. 

“Give me a few minutes,” she said, in low, 
broken tones. “If I try to go on now, I am 


| afraid I shall ery.” 


She took the chair which Julian had 
placed for her, turning her face aside so that 
neither of the men could see it. One of her 
hands was pressed hard over her bosom, the 
other hung listlessly at her side. 

Julian rose from the place that he had oc- 
cupied. Horace neither moved nor spoke. 
His head was on his breast: the traces of 
tears on his cheeks owned mutely that she 
had touched his heart. Would he forgive 
her? Julian passed on, and approached 
Merey’s chair. 

In silence he took the hand which hung 


;at her side. In silence he lifted it to his 


lips and kissed it, as her brother might have 
kissed it. She started, but she never looked 
up. Some strange fear of discovery seemed 
to possess her. ‘ Horace?” she whispered, 
timidly. Julian made no reply. He went 
back to his place, and allowed her to think 
it was Horace. 

The sacrifice was immense enough—feel- 


| ing toward her as he felt—to be worthy of 


the man who made it. 

A few minutes had been all she asked for. 
In a few minutes she turned toward them 
again. Her sweet voice was steady once 
more; her grand gray eyes rested softly on 
Horace as she went on. 


grouping, and action. Ever since society exist- 
ed there has been also something of social art, 
or the art of being social; and the household 
life, the public amusements, the military pageants, 
the court festivals, and the religious ceremonies 
of nations and tribes have had much to do with 
their social susceptibilities and training. Thus, 
if we take for example the Hebrew race, we 
may regard their civic and religious system not 
only in its Divine authority and origin, but also 
in its practical working upon the people, and 
value it for its social art as well as its theocratic 
dignity. The whole year was made to tell ar- 
tistically upon the domestic and patriotic feelings 
and habits of the people, and each year was part 
of an octave of years, and each octave went to 
swell the grand rhythm of the seventh octave of 





i can mm a a> 


the fiftieth year of jubilee. ‘The other great race 
that has joined the Hebrews in makin 
call history, the Greeks, had their way of doing 
omething of the same thing; and although they 
had no official priesthood, they had a religion 
which made of the artist a priest, and educated 
the people by temples, statues, oracles, sacrifices, 
games, poems, and plays, that combined so many 


g what we 


arts in the great social art that gave Greece its 
wonderful place in civilization. 

Every Hebrew rite and every Greek master- 
piece ought to be considered in this light in order 
to be truly appreciated. ‘The high-priest of the 
Jewish temple was standard-bearer as well as 
priest, and the twelve jewels on his breastplate 
tlashed light and fire into the eyes and souls of 
the loyal tribes ; while the statue of the Parthenon 
at Athens stood for the Greek intellect, and from 
its magnificent temple on the Acropolis presided 
over the arts and culture of the people. As we 
look at the Elgin marbles in the British Museum 
we admire their strength and beauty, but we 
little know their adaptation to public sentiment, 
and that such works of art did for the people then 
very much what the press does for our 
now. 

The old Catholic Church was and is a wonder- 
ful piece of social art, and in order to appreciate 
its worship we must look beyond the catechism 
and dogma to the life of the people, and remem- 
ber that this wonderful system took charge of 
their whole training, and made of the whole year— 
nay, of each life, and the whole course of time—a 
great drama, in which the people were to be not 
spectators only, but actors, each man, woman, 
and child being called to assist in some way in 
that round of mingled tragedy and mirth. Our 
modern Protestantism is trying in its way to do 
the same thing, sometimes by a reconstructed 
ritual, and sometimes by a round of sensation 
sermons, hymns, and celebrations that bring the 
world into the church, and make of the newspa- 
pers a directory of religious observances and med- 
itations. Probably, in its way, your Plymouth 
Church has its ritual quite as decidedly as Trin- 
ity Church or St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and a so- 
cial power goes forth with a certain order from 
its round of ministrations. 

Our modern fine art, with our more spiritual 
view of worship, generally lacks the power of so- 
cial interest and enthusiasm which attached to 
ancient art, and all the sculptors on earth can 
not now make a religious statue that shall stir 
the people like the sculptured gods of Greece of 
old. A rich man might buy the new Minerva 
or Apollo, or a rich court or city might put the 
exquisite work in a public gallery for the admi- 
ration of visitors, but crowds would not rush to 
the place with hymns and prayers upon their 
lips. ‘The statue of a popular hero would kindle 
more enthusiasm, and our modern art is doing 
much to put the heroes of war and statesman- 
ship, and also those of science and art, of elo- 
quence and song, before the people, and we 
Americans are learning of late to connect our 
memorials of gifted and noble men with the so- 
cial education of our people. We are sure that | 
these memorials will grow in number and influ- | 
ence as we teach the young to connect them with 
the true idea and work of life, and build our | 
beautiful arts upon modern ideas of truth and | 
usefulness, instead of trying to restore the old | 
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mythology, wh 
Greek idols. 
fine arts 


ther of the Hebrew ritual or the 
In other words, we must take the 
into our plan of education, and adapt 
them to the wants of society in our own day and 
generation. Franklin's statue stirs our people in 
Printing-house Square more than Thorwaldsen’s 
Mercury could do, and if Horace Greeley is put 
there in bronze, his old coat will win more ad- 
miring spectators than Trajan’s imperial robe. 
ill appear in our historic art. 
Joes any body presume to say that this pur- 

hat the age of art as 
well as the age of chivalry is over, and that men 
now go for dollars and cents, bread-and-butter, 
beef and mutton, with little if any love for the 
beautiful, as such, in their utilitarian prudence ? 
We think that this is not so, and that probably 
so much money has never been spent for what 
is thought beautiful as in this nineteenth century. 
We do not build a few great cathedrals and pal- 
aces, but we do build hundreds of thousands of 
goodly churches and millions of sightly houses. 
We do not run after a few kings and queens, 


Other characters w 


pose is wholly visionary, t 


rds and la 


lies, to feast our eyes upon their pur- 
ple and gold and gems, but the great 1 

our people wear clothes such 
could never afford, and our women generally 
carry, not always wisely, indeed, more orna 
ment and wealth upon their backs than was ever 
dreamed of in the olden time. Our American 
ir sovereign people is, on the whole, 
the most richly dressed court on record, and the 
ir dress is beyond any thing 


f 
lass Ol 


as courts of old 


s array of costume, espe- 
cially in our women, is a part of our social sys 
tem, and is meant to produce a social effect. It 
surely is a matter of sufficient importance to sug 
gest the question whether all this money might 
not be better spent, and made to tell with far 
more effect upon social enjoyment and welfare. 
Surely we need to study anew the laws and dis- 
positions of our social nature, and ask ourselves 
how our sympathies can be most effectively moved 
and our tastes may be most judiciously provided 
for; and the question of dress, recreation, and 
amusement must be met in a broad and generous 
way in its connection with the whole science of 
society and the art of true living. 

If the fine arts may be divided into two. class- 
es, according as they appeal more to either of the 
two master the and the ear, and if 
sculpture, painting, and architecture belong to 
the eye mainly, and if music, the drama, and 
poetry belong more to the ear, may we not say 
that our modern life is adding a new and com 
Lx es 
not landscape gardening bring sculpture, paint- 
ing, and architecture together on its broad and 
lovely domain, with genial welcome to music, 
the drama, and poetry as fitting guests and 
charmers of the landscape? and does not social 

I 


o 
5 


senses, 


ave 


i 
art or social wsthetics bring music, the 
and poetry with genial welcome to 
sculpture, painting, and architecture in its large 
fellowship ? 


drama, 


together, 


Surely these two beautiful arts, 


landscape gardening and social ssthetics, 


unfolding themselves, and nowhere more hope- 
fully than in our own homes. We are putting 
the landscape upon the canvas in grand pictures, 
and upon the broad earth also in great parks, 
gardens, and cemeteries, as it has never been 
done before; and have we not been carrying out 
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rreat social art in the organizing and educating 
our people within the century, which is now 
waiting to bear its bright consummate flower of 
beauty after those long years of hardy growth 
from the rough soil in the stout trunk and brave 
branches of our national law, industry, and 
statesmanship? The history of our laws and 
institutions, our battles and debates, has been 
pretty thoroughly written into papers and books ; 
but what papers and books can contain the rec- 
ords of our American sociality, and do justice to 
the worthy men and women who have been re- 
fining, humanizing, and spiritualizing our vast 
population, and who are carrying out the good | 
work still in backwoods villages, as well as in 
populous towns and cities, and preparing the 
way for the great and noble national life that is 
to be? Sometimes the unwritten social impres- 
sion is more important than the public narrative 
of opinions and acts; and probably such move- 
ments as Methodism have been quite as remark- 
able for their power in moving the affections 
and reforming and transforming social disposi- 
tions and habits as in shaping theology. 

In order to bring out the true social art, and 
work the elements of life into due form and beau- 
ty, we need alike a thorough knowledge of the 
material to be treated and the due artistic genius 
for the art. Genius, indeed, is said to know no 
law; but it never works without law, whether 
conscious of it or not, and all the masters of the 
beautiful arts have shown rare skill in handling | 
their material, whether wood or stone, paint or | 
instrument of music. Genius does not despise 
but gladly uses all knowledge, and whether in 
war or peace, the commanding mind works into 
his plans all that is known of the work and the 
field before him. Are we not to study as never | 
before the social field and work before us, and 
learn to observe and classify all the moods, sym- 
pathies, desires, and affinities of which we are | 
capable? Are we not to have a harmony and | 
melody of men in society—a harmony that shall | 
tell us what dispositions and persons can be 
wisely brought together—a melody that shall | 
show the law of social continuity, or what states 
of mind and associations best follow or alternate | 
with each other ? Surely horrible discord comes | 
at once by a foolish mixing of persons and dis. | 

{ 





positions, So, too, there is a shock to all our | 
sensibilities when the just continuity of thought 
and emotion is broken; and when we are led 
abruptly from reckless comedy to saddest trag- | 
edy, or a thoughtless laugh introduces a funeral 
sermon, we are as much jarred and offended as 
if a merry drinking song introduces a grand an- | 
them, or a gay waltz were the prelude to a sol- | 
emn requiem. 

We are to know a great deal more than we do 
about the mere fact of numbers in society, and 
understand how many as well as what kind of 
persons go well together. It takes two only to | 
make love, and a third person may change the | 
whole social tone, and either painfully chill away 
the love sentiment or else bring calm philosophy 
in wholesome exchange. Not less than eight 
nor more than twelve are said to make the right 
number for a social dinner-party ; and philoso- 
phers, from Plato to Fourier, have undertaken 
to estimate in figures the right number of per- 
sons for organizing a colony or an industrial 
community. Certainly the proper choice of 


numbers is a great point of wisdom, and all plans 
thrive according as persons enough, not too 


| many or too few, are brought together under the 


true leader. In our time the arts of war and 
of peace are studying this matter anew, and great 
changes are at hand. 

But the science of society amounts to little 
true art unless a certain genius goes with the 


| knowledge; and who will deny that there is a 


certain natural gift for social influence, as there 
is for all beautiful arts? Some persons have a 
rare social witchery who have not any other form 
of genius, and some women, of very moderate 
abilities in other respects, have an art of pleas- 
ing that amounts to fascination. One woman in 


| famous attire will gather a great crowd of nota- 


bles in a grand house and give them a great 
supper, and all shall be flat and dull; while some 
winsome little body, without any flashy costume 
or parade, and even without rare beauty, will en- 
tertain her circle of guests in a charming way of 
her own, and make them all at home with her 
and each other. She plays upon their various 
tempers and traits and associations as a master 
hand plays upon the harp or piano. I have some- 
times thought that womanly charm, and perhaps 
even What in the best sense is called flirting, 
could be made one of the fine arts, and conse- 
crated to charity, and even to religion. ‘That 
bright girl takes that half dozen striplings in 
hand, and touches each in turn with playful 
grace, until they are willing captives to her spell, 
and ready to buy her pincushions or watch- 
chains at the fair, or go to her church and wor- 
ship by her prayer-book. There is a line, in- 
deed, beyond which this flirting ceases to be a 
fine art, and becomes quite business-like and 
utilitarian, a practical operation in making a 
market and bagging a husband—a useful but 
not always ideal result. Yet, as the world goes, 
a great deal of true missionary work is done by 
charming women in managing men in an artistic 
and legitimate way, and the Virgin Mary has not 
all the work of such intercession in her hands or 
in her eyes, although Henry Heine naughtily 


| called her the counter girl of the Catholic Church, 


who won over the Goths and Vandals. 
Eloquence is a part of social art, and a true 

orator speaks not only to the individual, but to 

the assembly, and knows not only how to hold 


|} them together by his enthusiasm, but how to 


lead them on wisely from point to point by 
gradations suited to his subject and purpose, and 


| their nature, views, and habits. The good orator 


is also a good general, and he is master of strat- 
egy as well as tactics, not only marshaling his 
present forces with effect, but keeping his re- 
serves in due training and distance, that he may 
bring them up at the decisive moment, and dash 
upon the front or rear of the enemy at the very 
nick of time. 

The good general, too, must understand the 
social art, and stir and train the affections and 
purposes of his men, while he does not neglect 
their tents and kettles. If armies march upon 
their bellies, they march well, with heads up, 
brains steadfast, and hearts warm. Napoleon 
won his battles in great part by feeding his men 
on the glory of France, and Wellington gave his 
soldiers, with English beef, a solid ration of En- 
glish loyalty and pluck. Our Washington pre- 
sented to the nation his own calm and persistent 
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manhood, and our predestined type of citizenship 
went with him to victory, as the banner of the 
cross went before Constantine in his career of 
conquest for Christendom. 

We need a class of social leaders who are 
suited to the wants of our time and country, 
and who can bring out the rich capacities of 
the nation in a noble civilization. We once in 
a while meet with persons in modest positions 
who show rare powers for this work, and there 
are teachers in our best public schools who do 
quite as much by a wise and varied discipline to 
cheer and organize their scholars as they do by 
good instruction to give them knowledge. Mu- 
and sometimes 
combined as to give the stir and life of the camp 
to the school-room, and I am sure that all that 
Plato says in his Laws of the worth of music 
and gymnastics in education will be illustrated 
anew in the social art of our new generation. 

How far labor is capable of being cheered by 
social sympathy and exalted by the beautiful 
arts we are not able to say from any satisfactory 
experience, but it is certain that men are fond of 
singing at their work, and farmers in the hay 
field, as well as sailors at the capstan, can be as 


s1c muscular exercises are 


“y 


j 


< y 
Chitor’s LT 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

YROFESSOR GEORGE P, FISHER, of 
Yale College, has rendered a valuable serv- 

ice to the American reading public by his His 
tory of the Reformation (Scribner, Armstrong, 
and Co.). Such a work has long been needed, 
not as a defense of the Reformation, but as an 
interpretation of 
when the principles of the Reformation are as 
sailed by rationalism on the one side and ec- 
clesiasticism on the other. Fisher's 
book gives in one good-sized volume a clear 
and succinct account of the causes which led 
to the Reformation and the history of its prog 
ress throughout Europe, and assigns their prop- 
er places to the great leaders in it— Luther 
in Germany, Zwingli in Switzerland, Calvin at 
Geneva, and the royal reformer, Henry VIII., 
who built more wisely than he knew, in England. 
The entire work is written in a spirit of sincere 
reverence for, and unmistakable allegiance to, 


Professor 


| 
| 


it, and never more than now, | 
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merry as the larks. Probably there will be some 
way of bringing our working people under the 
power of music, the drama, and all the beautiful 
arts, and their dwellings will be so arranged as 
to combine a certain measure of refinement as 
well as comfort, and to connect with gardens 
and parks, that make tl 


e wealth and culture of 
the whole neighborhood help 


p the recreation and 
health of the whole people. 


It will be seen that 
we can all work better by a certain amount of 
good companionship, and that sociality has a 
positive power over the mind and body, and is 
food and medicine to the constitution. We may 
find that true sociality under the influence of 
pure art drives out the evil spirits that infest the 
world, and that war and intemperance come from 
perversions of the nerves and spirits that may be 
set right by a true method of living. Men will 
not tipple if they can be merry without the bot- 
tle, and nations will not be restless, irascible, 
and spoiling for a fight if they are kept wide 
awake in good purposes, and bent on getting the 
most good out of each other and seeing light in 
each other’s countenances, instead of being madly 
set on ruining each other’s prospects and smash- 
ing each other's profiles. 


iterartyy Record. 


does not, at least to the same degree, that it was 
not the work of any one man or set of men, but 
the culmination of a long series of social and in- 
tellectual forces, which would have crystallized 
about some other leader if Luther had not or- 
ganized them into victory. The Reformation 
produced Luther, not Luther the Reformation. 
lhis part of his work is admirable. The value 
of the remainder of the work consists in the clear 
and graphic summary which it affords of events 
with which the student of ecclesiastical history is 
already familiar. In telling the oft-told tale of 
the Reformation there is not really much room 


| for the display of originality either of thought or 


treatment, except at the sacrifice of truth. In 
the rendering of such a story every thing depends, 
iowever, upon the ability and the fidelity with 
which the portraits of the leading characters are 
painted, and in this Professor Fisher has shown 


| not only the painstaking of a conscientious stu- 


the fundamental doctrine of the Reformation, | 
the acceptance of the Bible as the only and the | 


all-sufficient standard of duty, and of moral and 
religious truth. But it portrays the faith of the 
Roman Catholic Church, if not with absolute 


| ful skill, and in a few words. 


impartiality, at least without bitterness of feel- | 


ing, and even the excesses of the Roman Catho- 
lic priesthood without vituperation or invective. 
Professor Fisher recognizes the faults of the 
reformers more clearly, however, in his preface 
than in the body of his work, and there are few 
dispassionate students of the life and character 
of Luther who will not account him more ame- 


even virulence, in debate than Professor Fisher 

appears to do. In the first three chapters the 

author considers the rise of the papal power, and 

the social causes which led to the revolution which 

broke its sceptre. He recognizes, as D’ Aubigné 
Vor. XLVL—No. 276.—59 


| 
| 


dent, but the genius of an artist. The moral 
and mental features of Luther, Zwingli, Melanch- 
thon, Calvin, Erasmus, Cranmer, as well as of 
subordinate characters, are drawn with wonder- 
The book is in 
no sense a condensation, compilation, or abbre- 
viation, as the numerous references to original 
authorities, as well as the character of the work 
itself, abundantly demonstrate, but it comprises 
a wonderful store of information in a very brief 
compass. Probably the mass of readers will 
get from a perusal of this one volume a clearer 
and truer idea of the Reformation than from a 


| study of the larger works, whose very amplitude 
nable to the charge of excessive violence, and | 


of detail prevents 
mind a vivid imp! 
whole. 

The ‘* Student’s 
tutional History of 
ers), uniform with 


them from producing on the 
ession of the movement as a 


Edition” of Hallam’s Consti- 
England (Harper and Broth- 
the other volumes of the stu- 
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dent’s series, will not take the place in the libra- | 
ry of the scholar of the larger and more complete 
edition, and yet a comparison of the two fails to 
disclose the omission of any matter important to 
the general reader, or even to the American stu- 
dent of constitutional law. Mr, Hatiam has 
been criticised for giving ‘‘ not the history itself, 
but what is called the philosophy of history,” and 
because he deals ‘‘ in deductions, and not in de- 
tails.” In truth, however, at least for most read- 
ers, it is precisely this fact which gives his work 
its peculiar value, and though it is possible some 
allowances are to be made for the author’s polit- 
ical views, yet that singular calmness of tem- 
perament and peculiar power of appreciating 
both sides of great questions which constitute 
the character of a truly judicial mind are more 
strikingly displayed in his writings than in those 
of any other of the great English historians, and 
render his volume the most trustworthy exposi- 
tion we possess of the legal and political princi- 
ples developed by the course of English history, 
and transplanted with modifications to the Amer- 
ican republic. 

Considering how American vandalism destroys 
every thing ancient in America, such a work as 
Old Landmarks of Boston, by 8. A. DRAKE (J. 
R. Osgood and Co.), will be welcomed by those 
who do not desire to see all the monuments of 
the past obliterated by the progress of the pres- 
ent. If we can not preserve the old monuments, 
it is something to have even a history of them, 
especially when, as is the case in this volume, 
the pencil of the artist combines with the pen of 
the historian to preserve what the iconoclasm of | 
cupidity so remorselessly destroys. The book 
contains not only many curious incidents and 
reminiscences, but also much really valuable his- | 
torical matter; and though, of course, a history 
of modern Athens is chiefly interesting to the 
Athenians, yet Boston is so indissolubly connect- 
ed in its history with the entire nation that such 
a work is of interest to all to whom the early his- 
tory of their country is dear. What Mr. Drake 
has done so well for Boston might be advanta- | 
geously done for other historical centres, and 
thus reminders of the past be preserved at least | 
in our libraries, if nowhere else. 

Homes and Hospitals (American Tract Society, 
of Boston) consists of two biographical sketches, | 
both from the English, one of Amy Dutton, the | 
other of Agnes E. Jones. The second, which | 
has been republished in this country separately, 
we have already commended to our readers, It 
gives not only the inspiring story of a noble life | 
devoted to hospital work, but also affords much 
valuable information respecting the right manage- 
ment of hospitals and the sick, and the training 
needed to fit women for the work of nurses. 
The other sketch gives an account of mission 
work in one of the lower districts of London. 
Its graphic descriptions, its incidents, none the 
less interesting, surely, for being true, and the 
warm sympathy it manifests for not only the 
poor, but for the outcast, give it a peculiar charm. 
We commend it cordially, not only as a volume 
of more than ordinary interest, but also as one 
the perusal of which can not fail to deepen the 
sympathies of the reader, and give the Chris- 
tian worker both instruction and inspiration for 
Christian work among the ignorant and the 
Vicious. 


ESSAYS. 

Rev. FREDERICK ARNOLD is a good general, 
and in Turning- Points in Life (Harper and 
Brothers) carries the convictions of his readers 
by a strategy which few will detect at the outset 
and not many when they have finished his book. 
There is no error more common, and there are 
few more mischievous in their effect on human 
character and destiny, than that which attributes 
the difference between success and failure to 
luck. ‘* Lucky” and ‘‘ fortunate” are the terms, 
perhaps, in most common use as explanations of 
the elevation to fame, wealth, and power of the 
successful men; and the term of commiseration 
for an unsuccessful man—‘‘ unfortunate”’—im- 
plies the same popular idea. If, indeed, life is 
ruled by a blind and inexorable fate, if it is a 
lottery at which we each put in our hand and 
draw a prize or a blank as chance may dictate, 
then there is nothing to do but to accept with 
calmness, if not with indifference, whatever may 
come to us in the turn of the wheel. It is this 
notion—it can not be dignified with the title of 


’ 


| doctrine—so paralyzing to human endeavor, 


which it appears to be Mr. Arnold’s aim to cor- 
rect. He in the outset, however, wins the con- 
fidence of his readers by acknowledging the in- 


| fluence of chance. ‘‘ After eliminating all that 


can be explained as the legitimate results of cer- 
tain practical lines of conduct, it is still remark- 
able how large « realm in human life is occupied 


| by that which is simply and altogether fortui- 
|tous.” ‘Sometimes circumstances purely for- 


tuitous have colored and influenced a whole life- 
time.” He enforces this theory of chance by 
some striking illustrations. Justin Martyr was 


|converted by a chance meeting with an aged 


and benevolent disciple of Christianity. Sir 
Charles Eastlake owed his first rise in life to a 
chance, which he seized, of painting a portrait of 
the first Napoleon. Columbus obtained the in- 
troduction which gave him the means for push- 
ing his discoveries by a chance meeting with a 
Spanish prior. Sympathy having been secured 
between the author and his readers, the former 
makes a sudden turn, and by a sort of flank 
movement carries the position he has apparently 
admitted. ‘These chances present turning-points, 
but one must have before prepared himself to 
take advantage of them. ‘‘ Erskine made him- 
self famous when the chance came to him of 
making a great forensic display; but unless he 
had trained himself for the chance, the chance 
would only have made him ridiculous.” ‘A 
young lady's horse runs away with her. It is in 
danger of leaping a cliff, or of rushing down the 
line while the express rushes after it.” Such an 
incident would be obviously thrown away upon 
a hero who was not used to horses, and who had 


|not acquired a steady eye and hand and habits 
|of coolness and courage. ‘‘The lawyer who 
| rises to conduct a difficult case in his leader’s ab- 


sence, the surgeon or doctor that has a sudden 


| chance presented to him, must have had a long 
preparatory training before he could skillfully 


avail himself of any sort of emergency.” It is 
true, ‘‘there are moments that are worth more 
than years ;” but ‘‘ what is the use of the chance 





| coming to men who are unequal to the chance?” 


‘*A great occasion is worth to a man exactly 
what his antecedents have enabled him to make 
of it.” ‘*So, when a man looks forward to 
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chances in life, his great business is to prepare 
himself for those chances.” The doctrine of 
chances, the theory of luck, is, after all, not an 
excuse for laziness, but an incentive to the most 
idefatigable industry—to industry, too, that has 
o apparent profit in it. For ‘‘this all-impor- 
nt moment, this moment disproportionate to 
all other moments, who can tell when it will be 
upon us?” Life, rightly considered, is perpetu- 
ally teaching us ‘‘to have our for 
meeting this all-important moment available and 
at hand.” The rest of the taken up 
with illustrating and enforcing this truth. The 
reader does not always see what the author is 
aiming at. He is all the more carried along to 
the author’s conclusion. ‘The book is brimful 
of illustrations drawn from actual life. If it be 
true that ‘‘illustrations are windows that let in 
the light,” his book is a very Crystal Palace. The 
style is vivacious—sometimes, perhaps, too col- 
‘*Gumption” is hardly elegant En- 
glish; and ‘‘do not” is better, except in conver- 
sation, than ‘‘don’t.” The rapidity with which 
thought succeeds thought and incident follows 
incident leaves one hardly time to think of their 
real significance. But too exciting an interest is 
so rare a fault in ethical essays that one con- 
dones it readily. It would be hard to find a 


resources 


be 0k Is 


quial. 


book of its sort better reading for a boy or |} 


young man, or more sure to be read through if 
once its perusal be begun. 
The True History of Joshua Davidson, Com- 
wnist (J. B. Lippincott and Co.), is an allegory, 
as true as Ginx’s Baby, and no moreso. ‘The very 
title is allegorical, being equivalent to Jesus, Da- 
vid’s son, and the opening sentence of the preface 
is modeled singularly after the opening portion of 
the Gospel of Luke. The object of the book ap- 
ears to be to show, under guise of a story, what 
he principles and precepts of Jesus Christ would 
ead to if carried out practically in society and 
yy the Christian Church. Joshua begins his life 
yy asking the vicar at the catechetical class some 
puzzling questions, which are embodied in the 
one, ‘*‘ Why don’t you and all the clergy live like 
the apostles, and give what you have to the 
poor?” He of course falls into disrepute with 


the 


1 
t 
t 
] 
i 
} 
} 


a stone by prayer, and to handle a viper and eat 


poisonous berries without injury, modifies his be- | 


lief in the literal application of the New Testa- 
ment so far as to bring him to the conclusion 
that ‘‘ the laws of nature are supreme, and even 
faith can not change them,” and to a recognition 
of the principle that ‘‘ we have to carry on the 
work in His spirit but in our way, and not mere- 
ly to try and repeat His acts.” 


from going up to London, and there associating 
himself with a burglar and a common prostitute, 
because Christ lodged in the house of Simon the 
leper, and as a large range is allowed here to 
the author’s imagination, of course both his com- 
panions are reformed by Joshua’s influence. At 
the end he goes over to Paris to ‘‘ help, so far as 
he could, in the cause of humanity.” He does 
not succeed much better with the Commune than 
with the stone and the viper, and barely escapes 
with his life, while Mary is captured by the 
French troops and shot for a pétroleuse. He re- 
turns to England, where he takes up ‘‘ the hun- 
gry trade of political lecturer to working-men,” 


vicar, and his ineffectual attempt to remove | 


This very sensi- | 
ble conclusion does not, however, prevent him 
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and goes ‘“‘about the country explaining the 
Communistic doctrines, and showing their apos- 
tolic origin.” In this pursuit he falls a martyr 
before an English mob. The book is written 
with great artistic skill, and with rare literary 
finish in style, though with the careful pretense 
on the part of the author of a lack of education. 
It contains much that is wort! study not only 
of the clergy, but of all who ar boring directly 
for the elevation of humanity and the cure of 
cial evils, but its fundamental doctrine 


cial relations” are the 


50- 
that ** so- 
causes of misery, that so- 
ciety is responsible for the sin which 
it, that a change in social re- 
generation which the world waits for, and that 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ was one of ‘* brother- 
hood and communism,” is not only not accepted 
by the majority of those who have studied most 
deeply the system of truth taught by Jesus Christ, 
but is in these pages taken for granted without 
argument. The book can, therefore, have but 
little effect upon the convictions of the great 
mass of Christian readers who believe that sin 
is personal, not chiefly social, that regeneration 
must be individual, not sccial, and that the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ is one of individual truth and 
purity and love in all social relations, not one 
which can be embodied in any mere social change. 

The C of Pleasure Robert Carter and 
Brothers) is the somewhat curious title of a vol- 
ume of essays. It does, indeed, seem strange at 
first thought, since the moralists tell us that the 
pursuit of happiness is the object of existence, 
that the culture of pleasure should not have been 
oftener made the distinct theme of a treatise, 
yet we do not recollect to have met it in so di- 
rect a form before. One might possibly con- 
jecture from the title that the book was epicu- 
rean in its philosophy; but the conjecture would 
do it a great injustice. On the contrary, the 
author avows the hope that he may ‘not only 
point some weary wanderer, who has long chased 
the mirage of life, to the sure fountain of felic- 
ity, but, in an age of skeptical tendencies, bring 
forward a new branch of Christian evidence.” 
It is emphatically a Christian book in spirit and 
tone, 


undermines 


relations is the 


ultur 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

THE second volume of the so-called Speaker's 
Commentary lies before us. A more unfortunate 
title than the one which popular parlance gives 
to this work could not be well devised, unless 
it be the real title of the work, which is no title 
at all. The Holy Bible, with an explanatory 
and critical Commentary and a Revision of the 
Translation, by Bishops and other Clergy of the 
Anglican Church (Scribner, Armstrong, and 
Co.), does very well for an account of the book ; 
but one does not want to quote the whole de- 
scription of a man from his passport every time 
one wishes to call him by name. ‘The present 
volume embraces the books of Joshua, by Rev. 
T. E. Esprx; Judges, Rath, and Samuel, by 
Right Rev. Lord Artuur Hervey, D.D.; and 
1 Kings, by Professor GeorGe Rawuiyson. It 
is a serious mistake to omit from the American 
edition the table of contents which belongs to 
the English edition, and a still greater mistake 
to omit the names of the editors of the different 
books, for which we have to refer to an English 
copy. Otherwise the two editions are exactly 
alike, the American being printed from dupli- 
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cates of the English plates. In spirit and tone! to observe. Thus, in the volume before us, we 
the work is admirable, and the names of its ed-| have not only an immense number of facts re- 
itors are sufficient guarantee of its scholarship. | specting the expression of emotion in animals 
As compared with Lange, it is more compact | and man gathered from other treatises and the 
and concise, and more in sympathy with Amer- | author’s own observations carried on ever since 
ican thought. In comparison with Jameson, | 1838, but also a record of observations prosecu- 
Faussett, and Brown, it is more liberal—perhaps | ted by disinterested witnesses all over the world, 
the theological critics would say more lax—but | In 1867 Mr. Darwin circulated printed questions, 
it is also more scholarly. On disputed questions | sixteen in number, relating to emotional expres- 
it gives a brief summary of the views of different | sion, which he gives in his introductory chap 
interpreters fairly, though always as a preface | ter, and which were sent to various observers 
to the views of the author. The notes of Pro-| in Europe, Asia, Africa, and North and South 
fessor Rawlinson on the construction of the| America. From thirty-six persons, several of 
Temple, though very brief, give this portion of | them missionaries, answers were received, and the 
the work an exceptional value. On the whole, | information thus gathered certainly throws much 
though both the form and the expense of the | light on the problems which Mr. Darwin discuss- 
book interfere with its serviceableness as a pop-|es. Whatever may be the verdict of posterity 
ular commentary in the strict sense of that term, | respecting the philosophical hypotheses of which 
it is one which the Biblical scholar can ill afford | Mr. Darwin is the most distinguished represent- 
to be without. ative, there can be no question as to the value 

Estes and Lauriat have rendered the lay stu- | of such a work simply as a report of facts, whose 
dents of the Bible a real service by their popu-| value is enhanced because it embodies the testi- 
lar edition of Professor Mureuy’s Commentary | mony of many distinct and disinterested witness- 
on Genesis. His admirable treatises on the first | es. Indeed, the book is mainly devoted to a re- 
three books of the Bible have been long known | port of facts, though they are grouped around 
to the professional scholar, but not to that large | three propositions which Mr. Darwin proposes 
number of Bible students who are unacquainted | as explanatory of emotional expression. The 
with the Greek and Hebrew text. The new| book appears to have no definite dogmatic pur- 
translation on which his notes are based gives | pose; though the author expresses his conviction 
the English reader as nearly as may be the ad-| that the ‘‘study of expression confirms to a cer- 
vantage of an acquaintance with the ancient He- | tain limited extent the conclusion that man is de- 
brew ; and the commentary itself, though de-| rived from some lower animal form, and supports 
servedly an authority among Biblical scholars, is | the belief of the specific or sub-specific unity of 
so clear and simple in style as to bo admirably | the several races.” It is a book which will be 
adapted to the wants of non-scholastic students. | read with interest, and may be studied with profit 
We hope that the rest of Professor Murphy’s | even by those who are most skeptical respecting 
commentaries may be given to the public in the | the conclusions which the author thinks may be 
same form. reasonably deduced. 

POPULAR SCIENCE, . 

THERE are two aspects in which Mr. CHARLES MISCELLANEOUS. 
Darwin is to be regarded, and in respect to| The Treaty of Washington: its Negotiation, 
which the value of his contribution to the world | Ececution, and the Discussions relating thereto, 
of letters must be measured. He is equally re- | by Cates Cusuine (Harper and Brothers), com- 
markable as an observer andasaphilosopher. It} prises, in a treatise of 250 pages, a full history 
is his philosophy which has attracted the great- | of what the author properly designates ‘‘ one of 
est attention and provoked the greatest criticism, | the most notable and interesting of all the great 
and the conclusions which, from a wide range of | diplomatic acts of the present age.” We were 
observation, he deduces and embodies in his last | prepared to believe that much of the newspaper 
work, The Expression of the Emotions in Man | discussions on this subject had been blind, and 
and Animals (D. Appleton and Co. ), will probably | founded on ignorance; but Mr. Cushing’s book 
provoke more. But as an observer Mr. Darwin | has surprised us by its disclosures of the extent 
has rendered a service to the cause of science | of that ignorance. It gives an account of the 
which the future will not fail to recognize, whether | entire proceedings, from the inception of the 
it accepts or rejects his philosophical deductions; | treaty to the final award, penned by one who 
and no one of his books shows more strikingly his | was in a condition to know fully the whole course 
praiseworthy spirit and his indefatigable research | of the interior history of the arbitration. In the 
than this his latest treatise. Of his spirit we have | light which it throws upon the subject, the nego- 
a striking illustration in a single sentence on page | tiation of this treaty, and the course of the Unit- 
66. ‘Our present subject is very obscure, but, | ed States government respecting it, reflect even 
from its importance, must be discussed at some | greater credit than the public have generally sup- 
length; and it is always advisable to perceive | posed, not only on the present national adminis- 
clearly our ignorance.” It is this perfect readi- | tration, but on republican government, which is 
ness to confess partial knowledge and even ig-| shown to be every way adequate to deal with 
norance, and to report (as on page 114) facts | the most profound and perplexing questions of 
which militate against his theory, and'this with-| diplomacy. While Mr. Cushing is severe on 
out pretending always to explain them, which | some acts and persons (Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
has given Mr. Darwin such an influence among | for example, whose previous history accounts for 
candid men. His research and original reports | his singularly unjudicial conduct), and is through- 
give his works an interest which their scientific | out warmly and enthusiastically American and 
hypotheses could not alone impart to them, and | republican in his sentiments, his book is written 
which belongs to no author who is content only | with a calmness and candor which befit the 
to philosophize without taking the trouble also | theme, and give a certain judicial weight to his 
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expression of opinion and his statements of fact. 

Art Education, Scholastic and Industrial, by 
WaLTER SMITH (James R. Osgood and Co.), 
will be valuable chiefl to those ho 
f 


ror 


Ww 
and to intro- 
duce art education into our common-school sys- 
Mr. Smith is unmistakably a practical 
and knows where 
: “ae 
often involved and 
ts are worthy of study. 


it 


are at 


tempting to develop taste art, 


tem. 


} 


h Hi 


1er, I 


e writes. 
but 


book in 
f art ed 


e 1s obs 


iol 


His 


merely a general discussi 


t 
rt 


cludes n m of 
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familiar, but :t also discusses the principles of 
il art and the proper methods of art 
study. ‘The illustrations are sketchy and artist- 
ically imperfect, but as studies for the art stu- 
dent they may do as well or even better than 
finer work.—Mr. CuHartes HaLiock describes 
the object of the Fishing Tourist (Harper and | 
rothers) in his preface. It is not a eulogy of | 
sports, nor a rhapsody on nature, nor "| 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 
( UR summary for the present month is in- 

tended to include the more interesting an- 
nouncements in theoretical and practical science 
which have been made since the beginning of the 
year 73, or which, belonging to 1872, have 
but recently come to our notice. ‘There is little 
to record of special importance, although, as the 
result of the investigations of the vast multitude 
of persons constantly engaged in the prosecu- 


1873, 


tion of scientific labors, every day yields some- 
thing of more or less moment. 

Ast In view of the importance of con- 
centrating the attention of astronomers of both 
hemispheres upon the special phenomena of the 
heavens, and particularly to secure the prompt 
co-operation of all interested in the investiga- 
tion of newly appearing asteroids, comets, mete- 
oric showers, auroras, etc., Professor Henry, at 
the suggestion of eminent astronomers in the 
United States and Germany, applied to the di- 
rectors of the Atlantic cable for the privilege of 
passing such notices over its wires free of ex- 
pense. A similar application was also made to 
the Western Union Telegraph Company of the 
United States. Satisfactory responses were 
made to these requests, and both companies 
placed the services of their lines at the disposal 
of proper parties for such announcements. It 
has therefore been arranged that notices from 
the United States are to be forwarded to the 
Smithsonian Institution, by which they will be 
transmitted to England, France, and Germany ; 
and similar information from Europe will be 
sent first to that institution and be thence dis- 
tributed, by means of the telegraph, to parties 
interested, or published in the columns of the 
Associated Press. This arrangement, which 
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the sportsman the shortest route to pleasure, the 
best means of c nveyance, the expense thereof, 
and But in 
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of the dullness of book in his pages. 
His pictures are drawn with so deft a hand that 
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he carries you into the forests despite yourself. 
hough while we write the thermometer ranges 
» vicinity of zero, the snow lies two feet on 
level, and the brooks are all snugly en- 
sconced beneath icy coverl n . 
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d ourselves 
in imagination, rod in hand and fish 

é , on the green bank, with the music of 

he gurgling brook singing in ourears. Mr. Hal- 
ock writes with an easy négligé elegance which 
gives his book a peculiar charm, and with a 
quiet assurance of knowledge which gives it pe- 
culiar value, and renders him one of the most 
charming of all spring-time companions since 
the days of Izaak Walton. His book is divided 
into two parts, the first giving a general descrip- 
f the salmon family—‘*‘ the only fresh-wa- 

ter the black bass, worthy the 
name of game fish”—and the proper means for 
successfully cultivating their acquaintance; the 
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tion of th 


fish, excepting 


| second giving an account of the chief localities 


| 


where they are to be found, and howto get to them. 


tific Rerord. 


| has been hailed with acclamation by scientists 
in both Europe and America, was first applied 
to a practical purpose in communicating to Eu- 
rope the information of the discovery of two new 
telescopic planets, both of them detected by Pro- 
fessor Peters, of Hamilton College, New York; 
the first, No. 129, on the night of February 7, 
and the second, No. 130, on the 19th of the 
same month. No. 129 is of magnitude 94, and 
the other of 11. 

Professor Yarnell announces the completion 
of the catalogue of stars, upon which he has 
been engaged for many years at the National 
Observatory. This, when published, will be of 
great value, and will supply a want long felt. 

The American committee for the observation 
of the transit of Venus in 1874 still continues 
its labors, and the superintendent of the Na- 
tional Observatory has lately published Part II. 
of the instructions connected the proper 
mode of conducting the observations and deter- 
mining the results. Nearly all the leading na- 
tions are interesting themselves in this matter, 
and it is with much pride that we claim for the 
United States a foremost place in the efforts 
made to utilize the occasion to the utmost. 

In the department of Meteorology and Terres- 
trial Physics we have some important sugges- 
tions by foreign specialists; among others, Mr. 
Meldrum, Mr. Lockyer, and Mr. Symons. In 
regard to the connection between the sun-spot 
period and the condition of the atmosphere, the 
anticipation is expressed that we shall be able 
before long not simply to predict the changes for 
a few days in advance, but to determine them 
for possibly an entire season. 

A great advance in the system of weather te- 
legraphy in the United States has lately been 
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made for the speci: n benefit of the farmer, pre- 
vious arrangements having been more directly 
serviceable to the mariner. The whole region 
of the United States has been divided into about 
two hundred districts, with a central station es- 





tablished in each, to be provided with an ob- | 


server. As soon as the forecasts are made from 
the night observations the result for each par- 
ticular region is to be telegraphed from Wash- 
ington to the central station in that district, and 
there printed (in a daily paper or otherwise), and 


| 
| 


| In consequence of the value of tin for technolog- 
ical and domestic purposes, and its increasing 
scarcity, any material addition to the number 
of mining localities of this metal can not fail to 
exercise a powerful influence upon the interests 
of the world. 

The announcements of new species and yari- 


}eties of minerals continue to be made, several 
| having been indicated since the beginning of the 


a copy of this is to be mailed at once to cvery | 


postmaster within easy reach, who is instructed 
to hang it up in his office, where it can be in- 
spected by any person curious to ascertain the 
probabilities for the day. As these dispatches 
will generally be published in a morning paper 
at the station, they can reach almost any post- 


| and others. 


office within the district before the information | 


will be too late. 


A further extension of the system of weather | 


| 


telegraphy is contemplated to the light-house | 


and life-saving establishments, and the principal 
fishery stations on cur coast, by means of which, 
among other points, information can be obtained 
and transmitted in reference to the movements 
of the food fishes of the coast. 

A remarkable electric storm took place in the 
Western States during the nights of the 7th and 
8th of January, the particulars of which are 
given in our pages, embracing some points of 
special interest, especially in reference to the 
disturbance of the telegraphic wires running east 
and west, and the comparatively trifling action 
on those extending north and south. 


Preliminary to the establishment of a subma- | 


rine cable between the coasts of the United 
States and Asia, legislation has been secured 
from Congress directing the Secretary of the 
Navy to cause soundings to be made for the 
most suitable route. This work will probably 
be entered upon during the present year, and 
valuable results bearing upon the question of 
telegraphic construction may be expected. 

Dr. Carpenter announces many interesting 
facts in reference to the gaseous contents of the 
water of the Mediterranean, his recent observa- 
tions verifying a suggestion already made by 
him, that in this great sea the water below a 
certain depth shows a large excess of carbonic 
acid, and a corresponding deficiency of oxygen. 


This affects very materially the question of ani- | 


mal life in the water, and it has been found that 
below 150 or 200 fathoms its amount is unusu- 
ally small. The prime cause of this, in Dr. 
Carpenter’s opinion, is due to the want of circu- 
lation of the Mediterranean, since, while there 


is an immense volume of water continually pour- | 


ing in through the Straits of Gibraltar, there is 
no bottom current outward of any moment; this 
being prevented, first, by the very rapid evapora- 
tion of the water; and second, by the presence 
of a bar at the mouth of the sea, which cuts off 
the return current. 

In Mineralogy and Geology we have the very 
important announcement of the existence of tin 
ore in Queensland in great mass. Similar dis- 
coveries alleged to have been made on the north 
shore of Lake Superior are unfortunately con- 
sidered very questionable, it being maintained 
that the tin-bearing specimens brought thence 
had previously been transported from Cornwall! 





year. 

It is well known that within a few years past 
we have become familiar with the idea of recent 
glaciers in North America, principally through 
the labors of Mr. Carter, Mr. Clarence King, 
We are now informed of their oc- 
currence in the Merced group of mountains in 

California, Mr. Muir, who has been engaged in 
the investigation, being positive e that he has dis- 
covered genuine “objec ts of this character. 

As usual, Geography occupies a large place in 
our summary, including reports of progress of 
expeditions already under way, and the notes of 
preparation for others to come. Nothing has 
been heard from Dr. Livingstone since the be- 
ginning of the year, the latest advices from him 
being in November last. Several expeditions 


| have started, however, to, take up the line of Af 


rican exploration: one from England, known as 
the Livingstone Congo Expedition, under the 
charge of Lieutenant Grandy ; another, fitted out 
in Germany, intended likewise to explore the 
region of the Upper Congo. ‘The Grandy expe- 
dition, at last advices, had reached Sierra Leone, 
and had started for the interior; the German 


| had not yet commenced its labors. 


| 


Sir Bartle Frere, who has been charged with 
a mission in connection with the slave trade in 
Eastern Africa, has reached Zanzibar, and en- 
tered upon his duties. It is also stated that an 
Egyptian expedition, under General Purdy, was 
on its way to enter Africa from the same direc- 
tion. Mr. Blyden has published an account of 
his journey to Fallaba from Sierra Leone with 
a view of making a treaty with some of the in- 
terior tribes. 

Nothing new has been heard from the polar 
expeditions since the beginning of the year, al- 
though the papers have contained an entirely 
fictitious account of the discoveries of Octave 
Pavy in Wrangell’s Land, off Northeastern Si- 
beria. This account narrates in most minute 
detail the encountering by Mr. Pavy of herds of 
frozen mammoths and other remarkable curios- 
ities, but we can assure our readers that the 
whole story is a fabrication, Mr. Pavy not hav- 
ing yet left San Francisco (according to the pa- 
pers of that city) on his projected expedition. 

Efforts were made by the British scientists to 
induce their government to fit out an expedition 
for arctic research during the coming season. 
In this they have failed, owing, it is said, to the 
great expense consequent upon the Challenger 
expedition, which has started upon its three 
years’ circumnavigation, having for its special 
object the investigation of the physics and nat- 
ural history of the deep seas both of the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans. 

The results of several important deep-sea ex- 
plorations during the past year have been pub- 
lished with more or less detail; among them, 


those prosecuted by Messrs. Verrill, Smith, Pack- 
ard, and Cooke in connection with the work of 


the United States Commissioner of Fish and | 


Fisheries. 

Mr. Smith, of the British Museum, whose 
publication of an Assyrian tradition of the Del 
uge has excited so much interest, has visited 
Assyria, at the expense of a London journal, for 
the purpose of prosecuting additional explora- 
tions, and thereby increasing the Assyrian eth- 
nological collection of the British Museum 

The United States has not been behindhand 
in performing its part in connection with the 
labors of general exploration, The surveys for 
a feasible route for a ship-canal across the Isth- 
mus of Darien and through Nicaragua have 
been resumed during the winter, and are now 
in active operation. Both of these are under 
the Navy Department, which has also fitted out 
two steamers, the Portsmouth and the Narra- 
ganset, for a hydrographical survey of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, in connection with which inquiries 


into the physical and natural history of the sea | 


will be prosecuted. 

Dr. Neumayer, of Vienna, is making some 
progress in his plans toward the exploration of ° 
the south pole, and hopes to be able to secure 
sufficient aid from the government and from 
other parties to permit him to start during the 
present year. 

The first part of the final report of the German 
expedition to East Greenland (composed of the 
Hansa and Germania) has just been published, 
and is occupied principally by a history of the 
measures preliminary to the enterprise, the in- 
structions for the guidance of the voyagers, and a 
narrative of the disastrous fortunes of the Hansa. 
The succeeding volumes will contain the story of 
the Germania, and a systematic statement of the 
scientific results. 

Professor Orton, who is already known for his 
explorations in South America, proposes to re- 
visit the region of the Upper Amazon and the 
Andes, for the purpose of securing additional 
facts, and also specimens, for Vassar College. 
He is desirous of receiving contributions toward 
his object, for which he will furnish duplicates 
of his collections. Professor C. F. Hart, whose 
name has long been associated with explorations 
in Brazil, will again revisit that country, with 
designs similar to those of Professor Orton. 

Numerous reports have been published dur- 
ing the winter of the government explorations in 
the Western country, these forming either ac- 
counts of progress or their final history. Among 
the expeditions illustrated in this way are those 
of Lieutenant Wheeler, in Arizona; of Major 
Powell, on the Colorado; Governor Langford, 
on the Yellow Stone Fork; Colonel Barlow, on 
the Yellow Stone River, ete. That of Professor 
Hayden, detailing the general results of his la- 
bors in the Yellow Stone region, it is under- 
stood, is in an advanced state of preparation. 

Under the head of Zoology we may mention 
first what has been done in the department 
of anthropology. This embraces the announce- 
ment of some interesting discoveries in Europe. 
Among them is that of a remarkable skull, cor- 
responding in antiquity to those of Enghis and 
the Neander Valley, found at Nagy-Kap, in 
Hungary, and the finding of specimens of the 
African money or cowry shell in a prehistoric 
grave in Pomerania. A prehistoric sacrificial 
mound has also lately been detected in Aus- 
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tria, belonging to the bronze period. Imple- 
ments of this metal, as well as those of pol- 
ished stone, were found mixed 
of animals and of 


with the remains 
men supposed to have been 
sacrificed in connection with religious ceremo- 
nies. 

The celebrated collection of specimens of an- 
cient Pheenician, Greek, and Roman art from 
the Isle of Cyprus, made by General Di Cesnola, 
the United States consul in that island, has been 
secured, after much competition, for the city of 
New York, and will form a prominent feature 
in the new Museum of Art in the metropolis. 

Discoveries of interest have aiso lately been 
made in the Great Pyramid of Ghizeh, consist- 
ing of a bronze instrument, a round ball of gran- 
ite, and pieces of wood, possessing an antiquity 
of many thousands of years, and probably not 
seen by any one since the creation of that gigan- 
tic monument of history until the present time. 

American paleontologists continue their an- 


| nouncements of discoveries of fossil vertebrates 


in the West, especially 
Professor Cope. 


Professor Marsh and 
In addition to the accounts 
already briefly indicated by these gentlemen, we 
have from Professor Marsh a highly important 
announcement of the existence of a new sub- 
he calls Odontornithes. 
This is characterized by the possession of bi- 
concave vertebra, probably of a lengthened tail 
like the Archeopteryx, and of teeth in both jaws, 
the cranium in some respects resembling that of 
the pterodactyl, but possessing the quadrate bone 
of the bird. It remains yet to be seen, however, 
how far this class, or sub-class, differs from the 


| Saururz of Huxley, based upon the Arch@opte- 


ryx referred to. 

The births at London during the past winter 
of a young hippopotamus and a young rhinoce- 
ros have excited considerable interest among all 
classes of naturalists, in view of the rarity of 
such occurrences in menageries. Unfortunately 
the rhinoceros did not survive many weeks; the 
hippopotamus, however, at latest advices, was 
reported to be in good condition. 

Some important Entomological publications 
have appeared in the United States since the be- 
ginning of the year, among them, one of great 


| value, is the first part of a work by Professor 


Glover upon American insects. This is devoted 
to the Orthoptera, and embraces excellent fig- 
ures of nearly all the known species of our coun- 
try, especially those intimately related to agri- 
culture. This will be followed by the other or- 
ders as fast as they can be prepared, the whole 
work, including about 250 plates, being in an 
advanced state of completion. 

The work of Mr. Edwards on the North Amer- 
ican butterflies has also reached the end of the 
first volume, which is admirably embellished by 
illustrations that leave nothing to be desired. 

The Smithsonian Institution is printing the 
third volume of the monographs of American 
Diptera, by Professor Loew, and of Neuroptera, 
by Mr. H. De Saussure. 

Professor Edwards, of Paris, has concluded, 
as the result of a careful examination of the 
genus Limulus, of which the common horse- 
shoe crab of our coast is the best known in- 
stance, that this can be.referred neither to the 
Arachnida nor to the Crustacea, but that it con- 
stitutes the type of a new class in the animal 
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kingdom, the Merostomata, which, though very 
scantily illustrated at the present epoch, formerly 
I xd in genera and species, 

iscovery of a new Lntozoon, found in 
the human blood in certain cases of disease in 
India, especially of chyluria, has lately been an- 
nounced. ‘This occurs in such numbers that a 
single drop of blood taken from any part of the 
body has been found to include 








is many as half 
a dozen. ‘They are extremely minute—much 
smaller, indeed, than the 7richina spiralis, and 
present many peculiarities of great interest. 

As usual, progress continues to be made in the 
department of Agriculture and Rural Economy, 
announcements of which are made in the popu- 
lar and scientific journals of the day. No pub- 
lication since the beginning of the year appears 
to be worthy of special mention, and to indicate 
all those of comparative interest would occupy 
our pages to the exclusion of every thing else. 
We may state, however, that the ravages of the 
Phylloxera vastatrix, or grape-vine louse, con- 
tinue to excite the greatest apprehensions in re- 
gard to their effect upon the vineyards through- 
out Europe, those of France, except in a few 
favored localities, being threatened with destruc- 
tion. No practical remedy seems hitherto to 
have been devised, although flooding the roots 
of the vine with water during the winter season, 
whenever practicable, seems to be considered 
with favor. Applications of preparations of ar- 
senic, of soot, of sulphide of carbon, and other 
noxious substances are also recommended; but 
unfortunately, in most cases, they destroy the 
plant quite as effectually as they do the insect. 

The question of the Fisheries is one of much 
moment to the nation, as constituting a very 
prominent feature of its domestic economy. 
Under this head we have to record the reports 
of the Fish Commissioners of the States of 
Maine, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, in 
which the measures taken for the preservation 
and propagation of the food fishes are indicated. 
These relate principally to the salmon and the 
shad, the efforts made in connection with these 
being regarded as most important. The Com- 
missioner of Fisheries on the part of the United 
States has been occupied toward the same end, 
and his labors during the winter have been prin- 
cipally connected with the salmon. Of these he 
has distributed from the stock of eggs obtained 
at the establishment in Bucksport, Maine, under 
the direction of Mr. Atkins, large numbers to 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, which, when hatched, will be placed 
in the waters of these several States. 

A large importation of salmon eggs was made 
by the Commissioner from Germany, which, how- 
ever, owing to the exceptional warmth of the sea- 
son in Europe during the present winter, came 
in an unsatisfactory condition, and only a small 
percentage was capable of being hatched out. 

The importance of the fishery interest has 
caused the initiation of measures by the Legisla- 
tures of Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, and Penn- 
sylvania for the appointment of State Commis- 
sioners to co-operate with the United States 
Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, and with 
those of other States, in efforts toward the com- 
mon welfare. 


An experiment has been made during the win- 
ter in the way of transporting eggs of salmon 
from London to New Zealand. ‘This consists in 
the arrangement of boxes of eggs and blocks of 
ice alternately, in a compartment of the vessel, 
with an external packing of charcoal. By means 
of this precaution it is hoped that the proper de- 
gree of cold can be retained throughout the voy- 
age, which will probably occupy four to six 
months. 

The trade in frozen herring in the say of 
Fundy has been active during the past winter, 
at least one hundred cargoes having been shipped 
to western points, representing a value probably 
of $150,000. Application has been made by 
the merchants of Eastport, Maine, in view of 
this trade, for the establishment of a signal sta- 
tion at that point for the purpose of securing 
early information of impending changes in the 
weather, which would determine largely the ex- 
tent to which this business may be prosecuted 
from time to time throughout the season. 

‘The impending extermination of the seals in 
the arctic waters has induced persons interested 
in that trade to urge the establishment of a close 
time to the business of their capture. The 6th 
of April has been fixed on as the proper date to 
begin the fishery, and it is proposed to determine 
by international treaty that no captures shall be 
made before that date. The destruction of the 
very young seals, and of the gravid mothers prior 
to that time, is considered the great cause of the 
alarming decrease in the numbers of this useful 
animal, 

Under the head of Domestic Economy we have 
to record the announcement of several compara- 
tively new methods of preserving meats fresh 
for a considerable period of time. One of these 
processes is that of Dr. Endermann, which con- 
sists in drying the meat in thin slices, at a tem- 
perature of about 140° F., and afterward grind- 
ing it up into fine powder, which may then be 
kept, properly secured, for a great length of 
time, and used in the preparation of soups or 
other dishes. Boussingault throws out a hint in 
this connection that may be very important, 
namely, that if meats and vegetables are her- 
metically sealed, and exposed to a temperature 
below zero F., they will keep for a long time. 
Preparations made by him in 1865 have stood 
the test to the present day with entire suc- 
cess. 

A valuable memoir has been published by the 
State Department on the cultivation of tea in 
Japan, giving the indications of the method by 
which this is accomplished, and presenting sug- 
gestions in regard to the article as exported to 
America. When we consider that this country 
receives over fifteen millions of pounds annually 
from that country, while the entire amount sent 
to other parts of the world is but a few thou- 
sand, the importance of such suggestions may be 
readily understood. 

The most notable engineering feat, under the 
head of Mechanics and Engineering, is the per- 
foration of the Hoosic Mountain, the two par- 
ties engaged in tunneling having met, near the 
centre, on the 28th of December, and having 
made an opening sufficiently wide to pass 
through. The tunnel itself, of course, will not 


be finished for some time; but it is hoped that 
before long trains will run regularly through, 
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Under the department of the Materia Medica, 
the 
modern use.of koumiss as a remedial agent. This | 
is a preparation of fermented milk, originally pre 
pared in Tartary from mare’s milk, but which i 
now manufactured in Russia, Germany, and else- 
where from the milk of the cow, goat, ete. It 
is claimed to possess remarkable tonic and in- 
vigorating properties, which, if sustained, will 
doubtless cause its rapidly increasing usc through 
out the world. 

Dr. Declat, of Paris, maintains that a hypo- 
dermic injection of carbolic acid in small quan- 
tity is an almost infallible remedy for intermit 
tent fever, and presents to the Ac ademy of Sci- 
ences details of a series of experiments which, 
in his opinion, substantiate his assertion. The 
use of nitrite of amyl, a substance comparatively 
little known to the materia medi 1, is now be- 
coming more common thar This, 
which is a coal-tar derivative, is recommended 
as almost a specific in cases of angina pectoris, 
and asthma connected with heart-disease, as well 
as for epilepsy. ‘The bromide of calcium, in the 
opinion of Dr, William A. Hammond, of New 


Therapeutics, and Hygiene we may refer to 


1 heretofore. 


York, is much the best of the bromides, in con- | 
sequence of the extreme rapidity of its action, | 


id the readiness with which it yields up its 
bromine to the system. 


The department of Necrology is, unfortunate- | 


ly, not without its list for the year, and embraces 
several illustrious names. Among these may be 
mentioned Professor M. F. Maury, of Lexing 
ton, Virginia; H. Coftin, of 
Easton, Pennsylvania; Professor Pouchet and 
Jaron Dupin, of France; and Professor Sedg- 
wick, a well-known geologist, of Cambridge, 
England. 

For fuller information in regard to the sub- 
jects here briefly referred to we point to the 
current pages of the ‘‘ Scientific Record” of the 
Monthly and the ‘‘ Scientific Intelligence” of the 


Weekly. 


Professor James 
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These two facts led him to suspect that 
the cause of the spots is connected with the 
spectral constitution of the protuberances. He 
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his been so uniform that for 
several months he has been able to predict the 
appearance of a spot by simple examination of 
the spectrum of the eruption. Afterward, by 
examining his older observations, he has found 

hundred similar verifications. In fact, it is 
hardly necessary to examine the spectrum of the 
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| eruption, its peculiar physical character being 
nearly as good. In the first place the light of 
the jets exhibits a great brilliancy. ‘The hydro- 
gen ray C assumes a very deep and singular tint. 
‘The flames are very dense, terminating in sharp 
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another. The height of the jet is generally but 
not always considerable ; sometimes the jets are 
low, but very sharply terminated. 

From a comparison of these spectra with those 
ludes that the spectrum 
of the metallic protuberances is the same with 
that of the spot, which on the edge of the sun 
| appears by its di rays, while on the disk the 
rays are reversed. The spots are produced by 
masses of metallic vapor bursting out from the 
interior of th These vapors need not rise 
to a great elevation ; it is sufficient if they rise 
above the general level of the photosphere. ‘They 
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then rest suspended and floating in the photo- 
sphere itself like islands, but being sunk to its 
Jevel they look Jike cavities. These masses are 
of course coated, and therefore absorb the rays 
of light and heat, but the surrounding photo- 
spheric mass gradually encroaches upon and dis- 
solves them. 

Secchi finally remarks that there are still some 
details to be explained which will require time 
to work up. He differs completely from Faye, 
who attributes the spots to revolving storms or 
solar cyclones, stating that there are not more 
than five or six cases of spots showing a motion 
of revolution in the course of a year. 


DISCOVERY OF A FRAGMENT OF BIELA’S 
COMET. 

Immediately after the great meteoric shower 
of November 27, Professor Klinkerfues, of Got- 
tingen, convinced that a fragment of the lost 
comet must have just passed the earth, tele- 
graphed to Mr. Norman Pogson, director of the 
East India Company’s observatory at Madras, to 
search near the star Theta Gentaurt for a comet. 
Pogson did so, and was fortunate enough to find 
it; but owing to cloudy weather could only ob- 
serve it on two nights. His observations were 
at once carefully discussed by Oppolzer, of Vien- 
na, who found that the comet thus strangely ob- 
served was really moving in the orbit of the lost 
comet of Biela, but was more than a month be- 
hind where the latter ought to have been. It 
is therefore, in all probability, a fragment of the 
lost comet, which has become mysteriously de- 
layed in its revolution. 


REPORT ON TEA CULTURE IN JAPAN. 

A communication from the Secretary of State 
has lately been published by Congress, contain- 
ing an interesting account of the growth, culture, 
and preparation of tea in Japan and China, be- 
ing compiled from a series of communications 
forwarded by the American legations in those 
countries. ‘The dispatch from Japan was ac- 
companied by a series of drawings, which, how- 
ever, have not been published. 

According to this account, the export of tea 
from Japan during the year ending May 31, 


with a great increase of dust and broken leaf, are 
obtained at the expense of that delicate and rich 
flavor which the tea had after the country ma- 
nipulation. 7 

In the opinion of Mr. Shepard, the American 
chargé in Japan, all this refiring is unnecessary 
for the voyage to America, or, at least, an extra 
firing at the first preparation would answer the 
purpose, and he is quite positive that the prep- 
aration in question is a serious injury to the 
quality of the tea as a beverage. The greenish 
color demanded in the American market is not 
an essential to the tea, and is only obtained by 
strong firing and stirring in pans, or by an ad- 
mixture of indigo, plaster of Paris, and soap- 
stone, such as the Chinese teas are treated with. 

The best Japan tea, in its pure state, is a long 
twisted leaf, with but little dust or broken leaves 
in it, and of a brownish-green, rather than a yel- 
lowish or grayish green. It is further stated 
that tea has been used in China, Japan, and 
Corea more than a thousand years, the first for- 
eign export being to Holland early in the sey- 
enteenth century, and to England about 1660. 

The very finest teas of Japan are wholly grown 
by the priests. They are cultivated under mats, 
to secure the desired degree of shade, and bring 
from $5 to $6 a pound in Japan, none of this 
quality being exported. 

In the article upon the teas of China it is stated 
that indigo is used for coloring gunpowder tea, 
and that in the southern districts of China Prus- 
sian-blue and gypsum are employed instead of 


| indigo. 


1872, amounted to over fifteen millions of pounds, | 


of which only 2688 pounds were sent to Europe, 
all the rest coming to the United States, and 
showing the importance of a trade which is in- 
creasing every year. It is stated that the tea- 
plant in Japan is propagated from seeds only, 
and matures for picking in three years. The 
first picking commences in April, when the 
leaves are most tender, and continues through- 
out May and June, but the leaves are then less 
valuable. 

The leaves are dried on furnaces, and sub- 
jected to the usual manipulation, after which 
they are sifted and classified for the market. 
Each variety of tea is then shaken together to 
round off the corners, and the dust is separated, 


when the tea is packed in boxes and carried to | 


market. 


fired before shipment, this being done by placing 
the tea in iron pans over a strong charcoal fire, 
constantly stirring it, for forty-five to sixty min- 
utes. This process gives the so-called ‘* toasty 
flavor” and the ‘‘ greenish color,” both of which, 


BLOOD ENTOZOON, 


A blood entozoon has lately been described 
by Dr. T. R. Lewis as occurring in a patient suf- 
fering from a tropical disease called chyluria. 
The worms appear to be present in very large 
numbers in the blood, and in some of the secre- 
tions; indeed, they were first observed in the 
urine. Nothing, so far, is known of their man- 
ner of development, nor how they gain entrance 
to the body. Their average length is 0.175 of 
an inch, and they are therefore much smaller 
than the Trichina spiralis. 


PYRO-PLATING. 

The term pyro-plating has been applied to a 
method of coating one metal with another by the 
action of heat, to distinguish it from the electro- 
plating, close-plating, and amalgamation proc- 
esses; the peculiarity being that the coating, 
after deposition, is driven into the surface of the 
metal by the aid of heat and atmospheric press- 
ure. It is used, therefore, wherever the other 
processes indicated are unsuited or impracticable, 
and is applicable not only for coating with silver, 
but also with gold, platinum, aluminium, copper, 
aluminium-bronze, etc. 

The object to be coated must be rendered 
chemically clean, this being effected in various 
ways, according to the metal to be operated upon. 
Thus articles of iron or steel are first boiled in 


| caustic alkali, and then cleaned, under water, 
For the American market the tea is always re- 


with emery and wire brushes, and finally by 
generating nascent hydrogen upon the surface, 
the articles being suspended in a hot alkaline 
solution, and made the negative pole of a some- 
what powerful battery. When perfectly clean 
they are transferred to the plating bath, and the 
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proper amount of metal is deposited upon them 
in the usual way. 

The peculiar stage of the process consists in 
submitting the articles to the operation of firing. 
For this a bright red heat is commonly employed, 
at least for articles that do not require temper- 
ing. 
carefully watched, and not allowed to rise above 
450° or 500° F. When the articles have at- 
tained a proper temperature they are withdrawn, 


For cutting instruments the heat is more 


a 
and instantly quenched in cold water. 


THE CRUST OF METEORIC STONES. 

Simultaneous but entirely independent inves- 
tigations by Professor Reinsch, of ‘Tiibingen, and 
Meunier, of Paris, led them to the conclusion 
that the black crust of gray meteoric stones is 
not the result of fusion their passage 
through the atmosphere. ‘The Krahenberg me- 
teorite was examined by Professor Reinsch, and 
his results communicated at the German Scien- 
tifie Association 
Leipsic. 
tions of the crust showed that it was composed 
of two entirely distinct portions. The external, 
highly porous layer, filled with channels and 
cavities, seldom contains metallic iron, magnetic 
pyrites, or other minerals; while the interior, 
highly lustrous, compact layer, decidedly dis- 
tinct from the gray granular mass of the stone, 
often incloses metallic iron and magnetic py- 
rites. In rare cases particles and lamine of 
metallic iron penetrate both layers, and are 
slightly changed by oxidation as far as they ex- 
tend into the outer layer. The ground mass 
of the stone consists of particles, more or less 
spherical, of a light or dark gray material (sili- 
cate of magnesia), in which metallic iron, mag- 
netic pyrites, and different silicate minerals (the 
latter without distinct crystals) are imbedded 
without any recognizable order. The globules 
generally are made up of several minerals, but 
even when they contain only one, they exhibit 
under the microscope small inclosed masses of 
magnetic pyrites, either in isolated aggregations 
or filling vein-like fissures. When simple in 
structure they are perfectly spherical, but when 
more complex less spherical, and in the latter 
ease the different substances are not arranged 
according to their specific gravities. The iron 
and magnetic pyrites, when both are present, are 
generally found in the external, seldom in the 
central, parts. Professor Reinsch therefore con- 
cludes that these meteoric stones could not have 
been at a red heat, even for a short time, in an 
atmosphere containing oxygen, as the magnetic 
pyrites would have been converted into ferroso- 
ferric oxide, and, in contact with metallic iron, 
into a lower sulphide, and that the crust can not 
consist of the fused mineral ingredients, since, 
at the temperature of fusion of silicates, the 
magnetic pyrites in contact with metallic iron 
would have suffered change. The incomplete 
crystallization of the mineral ingredients, and 
the deviation of the globules from the spherical 
form, in cases of complex composition, indicate 
that they assumed the solid form suddenly, with- 
out time for the arrangement of the substances 
according to their specific gravities. 

Meunier communicated the results of his in- 
vestigations of the meteoric stone of Pultusk to 
the Paris Academy in August. Exhaustive 


during 


during its recent meeting at 


Microscopic examination of thin sec- 





qualitative examination of several parts of the 
crust, appearance, agreed in reveal- 
ing the presence of a black 
decompos The specitie 

isely the same as of the interior 
portions. on icroscopic examination the 
crust, like covered, appeared crys- 
talline i At a few points 
there excees delicate glassy fibres, 
which seemed to form a net-work, sometimes 
amounting to a yer. These had 
certainly been fused, but were of uncommon 
fineness, and, as well as the external laver, were 
entirely colorless and amorpho Any term 
applied to this coating the fusion 
must, misnomer. At the first 
glance it presents in some places a blistered and 
slaggy appearance, but closer observation shows 
that it is only wrinkled like the surface of frac- 
ture of the gray portions, and the enlargements 
on the surface at certain points, attributed to the 
accumulation of melted matter, prove to be due 
to the of the stone at those 
points, for a section perpendicular to their sur- 
face shows the dark crust to be no thicker here 
than elsewhere. ‘The splintery appearance of 
the surface, which in many 


olivine, gite, and 
matter. 


gravity was pre 


were 


continuous lia 


its 


therefore, be a 


accidental shape 


-ases suggests scori- 
fication, results from the sudden cooling which 
the warm surface experiences on contact with 
terrestrial bodies. Attempts to imitate the black 
crust confirm the conclusion that it does not re- 
sult from fusion. A splinter of the gray mate- 
rial before the blow-pipe gives, in general, nothing 
similar to the black crust, but by oxidation be- 
comes more or less ochre brown, and fuses with 
difficulty to a brown glass on its thin edges. <A 
very small splinter in the reducing flame acquires 
at first a dark color, and then fuses to an almost 
colorless glass, dotted with dark spots. This 
experiment shows the phases in the change of 
the surface of the stone from its normal to a 
vitrified condition. Heating, as usual in experi- 
ments on metamorphism, also indicates that the 
crust is simply a metamorphosed, not a fused, 
mass. ‘The thinness and regularity of the crust 
are explained as doubtless being due to the ex- 
ceedingly low temperature of the stones at the 
moment they strike the earth’s atmosphere. To 
this same excessive cold must be ascribed the 
cohesion of the carbonaceous meteorites which 
penetrate the earth, or rebound from it at their 
fall, while, under ordinary circumstances, they 
fall to pieces under the least 

Perhaps a study of the metamorphosis of me- 
teorites will reveal an approximate measure of 
the temperature of the interplanetary in 
regard to which there are such contradictory 
estimates, and the thickness of the metamor- 
phosed crust, which is independent of the size 
of the stone, may possibly, by means of a few 
readily suggested experiments, give us an indi- 
cation of the internal temperature of the stones 
when suddenly exposed to the effects of heat, 
from which the temperature of the regions whence 
they came may be derived. 

The form of the meteorites, and especially the 
evident contrast between the front and back 
parts, are generally construed as arguments in 
favor of the action of fusion in the formation of 
the crust, but the facts already given completely 
contradict the opinion that the matter has been 
melted away from the blunt edges, as the tem- 


blow. 
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perature necessarily implied would have left its 
impress: in the mass of the stone, while many de- 
cidedly rounded meteorites have remained per- 
fectly white—for example, that of } 
in May, 1860. ‘This rounding 
seems due to erosion by the air, 


few Concord, 
of the front face 
as truly as that 
Che furrows and 
folds are the result of sculpturing, and the crust 
is produced in the bared portions in proportion 
as the heat penetrates. According to this view 
many meteorites manifest a striking general re- 


of rocks to erosion of water. 


semblance to some Scandinavian islands, scraped 


out by glaciers on the north, while they have been | 


protected on the south. 


EFFECT OF HEAT ON THE TEMPERATURE OF 
ANIMALS. 

An investigation of the effect of a high tem- 
perature upon animals has lately been published 
by Professor Rosenthal, of Erlangen. As the 
result he found that if rabbits be introduced into 
inclosures the atmosphere of which is 52° to 90 
F., the temperature of the animal under treat- 
ment does not vary, excepting for some slight 
transitory oscillations between 79° and 90 
From 90° to 97° the temperature of the animal 
rises to 106° or 107°, and then is stationary ; 
the animal becomes prostrated, and pants for 
breath, with its limbs stretched out and wide- 
spread, the pulsations of the heart very fre- 
quent, and the cutaneous vessels much dilated. 
With an external temperature of 97° to 104 


the temperature of the animal rises rapidly to | 


112° or 113°, the phenomena already referred 
to are more decided, the pupil of the eye is di- 
lated, the muscles are relaxed, and death inter- 
venes in a very short time. 

On removing the animal in season, and ex- 
posing it to the ordinary heat of the apartment, 
its temperature falls to 97° or below, and re- 
mains low for several days. When it has come 
back to its average temperature, however, the 
experiment may be repeated upon the animal, 
which will be found to resist these agencies 
much better than before. It is true that it 
loses much water, but in dry air, as well as in 
that saturated with moisture, the animal be- 
comes heated much less than when first exposed 
to the action of a high temperature. At the 
same time, however, it shows signs of indisposi- 
tion, loses its appetite, and becomes sluggish, pro- 
ducing less caloric than in a state of health. 

THEORY OF “TAKING COLD.” 

Professor Rosenthal gives the following expla- 
nation of the pathogenic action of exposure to 
cold. Suppose an individual to have been sub- 
jected to an elevated temperature, such as that 
of a ball-room or theatre, or to have engaged in 
violent muscular exercise: the cutaneous vessels 
are dilated, and in a state more or less akin to 
paralysis, and in all cases more slow to contract 
than usual. If at this moment the same person 
be exposed abruptly and without any intermedi- 
ate transition to a low temperature, especially to 
a current of cold air, a considerable loss of heat 
will be observed upon the surface of the body. 
The blood which has been thus cooled exter- 
nally comes back into the internal organs and 
cools them suddenly; which circumstance alone 
may, in an organ predisposed to disease, become 
the active cause of some severe malady. The 


| with every swing of its pendulum. 
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cutaneous vessels, on their part, become con- 
tracted, driving out the blood which they con- 
tained, and thus produce a kind of hyperemia, 
which in itself may exercise a morbific action. 
This cause, however, is usually only an acces 
sery one, at least in cases where the tempera- 
ture has been much elevated. ‘The vessels have 
lost their tonicity, and do not contract suddenly. 
But if the danger from collateral hyperemia is 
thus diminished, that from refrigeration is in- 
creased, 


CINCHONA IN JAMAICA, 
It is well known that the various species of 


| cinchona-trees, when transplanted from their na- 


tive region in South America, although retaining 
their botanical characteristics, do not always 
furnish the same quantity and quality of alka- 
loid, this being influenced by latitude, moisture, 
and other conditions. A recent examination of 
cinchona bark from trees growing in Jamaica 
has, however, proved very satisfactory, the total 
amount of alkaloid obtained being considered 
reasonably large, and likely to improve with the 
age of the trees. The Cinchona calasaya is the 
most promising, exhibiting a percentage of qui- 
nine of great economical importance. In this 
respect it had a decided superiority over the same 
plants cultivated in India. On the other hand, 
the C. officinalis is less valuable than the Indian 
product. 


REGULATION OF TIME BY OBSERVATORIES. 

During the past few years inconveniences 
arising from the constant changes of local time, 
and the conflicting errors of local clocks on con- 
necting railroads, have been felt with increasing 
frequency by the traveling public, and still more 
by the roads themselves. 

The aid of astronomical science has been late- 
ly invoked by some of the leading railroads, and 
several observatories have been requested to fur- 
nish exact time by the telegraph; but to how 
very great an extent abstract science has been 
thus already utilized few even of those who ben- 
efit by it are perhaps aware. 

From an article by Professor Langley, in the 
November number of Sidliman’s Journal, de- 
scribing the system introduced at the Alleghany 
(Pittsburg) Observatory, we learn that the exact 


| time is thence daily distributed by electricity 


over some thousand miles of main and branch 
roads by a purely automatic process. For tech- 
nical details the article cited may be referred to; 
and we briefly state that continuous lines of tele- 
graph, which extend from New York on the east, 
and Chicago on the west, are carried into the ob- 
servatory at Pittsburg, where the wires terminate 
in its principal mean time standard clock, which 
is made to send an electric impulse through them 
An audible 
sound is thus made simultaneously at every sta- 
tion on the Southern lines connecting New York 
with the West, and a clock regulated with astro- 
nomical exactness is thus virtually to be heard 
ticking in New York and Chicago, and at hun- 
dreds of intermediate points, at the same instant. 
The means employed are here alluded to, how- 
ever, less in connection with the abstract interest 
of the method itself than to that of the prac- 
tical and economical results which are secured by 
such uniformity and exactness, hitherto generally 
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PROCESS FOR SILVERING GLASS VESSELS. 
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|} cohol and with water in succession, fill it with 


ing the | 


1own by va- | perature of t 


the silvering solution as high as it is to be silver- 
ed, and hang it in a water-bath. The latter 
must be heated very gradually When the tem- 
F., the silver 
begins to separate, and little time is then required 
At first, while thin, the 


the water reaches 122 


In these three affec- | film appears dark, but increases in brilliancy un- 


tions, as in all others in which it has been tried, | til a beautiful silvered surface is produced, when 


it 
it 


acts as a restorative and reconstituent, and | the object must be removed, emptied, and wash- 


may be applied to the treatment of all such con-| ed with distilled water, or its brilliancy may be 


ditions of the system as exhibita general cachexia, | impaired. 


without being addressed to any particular malady 

Wishing to verify as much 
clusions of Dr. Pollock in reference to the fatten 
ing of calves, pigs, and sheep with cod-liver oil, 
Dr. Decaisne weighed a number of children slight- 
ly affected with scrofula and rickets, before, dur 
ing, 
whenever the dose exceeded a certain limit, va- 
riable with the individual, the growth ceases, 
loss of appetite and a reduction of nutriment. 
He has been enabled to verify the experience of 
Greenhow, who maintains that the increase of 
weight always ceases in individuals attacked with 
consumption whenever by the use of the cod-liver 
oil they have attained their normal weight. 

He furthermore maintains, contrary to the 
views of other writers, that the oil treatment is 
only useful in the first stages of consumption, and 
when there is little or no fever. On the prin- 


ciple, now perfectly admitted, that.the digestion | 


and minute supdivision of fatty matter is one of 
the functions of the pancreas, the functional ac- 


tivity of that organ is always connected with that | 


of gastric digestion, and he therefore always ad- 
ministers the oil with the food, and not in the 
intervals between meals. 


LAUGHTER AS A REMEDIAL OPERATION. 

At the recent meeting of the German Scien- 
tific Association, at Leipsic, Dr. Hecker made 
some remarks upon laughter. He stated that 


tickling, which he styled a variable, intermittent | 


excitement of the nerves of the skin, produced 
irritation of the sympathetic nerves, with the re- 
sult of an expansion of the pupil and a contrac- 
tion of the blood-vessels, and that the consequent 
diminution of pressure on the brain, permeated 
with blood-vessels, is so considerable as not to be 
without danger. Powerful expiration operates 
against such a diminution of pressure, and there- 


The aldehyde-ammonia may be pre- 
pared by passing dry ammonia gas through al- 


s possible the con- | dehyde. 


DOLOMITES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Dr. Feuchtwanger communicates to the En 
gineer and Mining Journal a paper upon the dol 


and after treatment, and ascertained that | omites of the United States, and calls attention 


to their very great value in the arts. Chemically 


| considered, these rocks are composed of carbon 
and that the cessation of growth is attended with | 


ate of lime and carbonate of magnesia, and are 


| not to be confounded with magnesite, which con- 


| sists only of magnesia. 


The American dolo- 
mites are used largely in architecture, the favor- 
ite white marble of Vermont being composed of 
it. The Rosenthal cement is said to 
powerful hydraulic properties to the mixture of 
clay with the dolomitic material. 


owe 


its 


BENEFITS OF VACCINATION. 

The small-pox epidemic has been very preva- 
lent for some time past in Vienna, and numer 
ous cases are constantly occurring, taxing the 
abilities of the medical profession and the capacity 
of the various hospitals to the utmost. The ben- 
efit of vaccination, however, is shown by the unan- 
imous testimony of those who have been most 
concerned in the treatment of the disease. ‘The 
general result is summed up as follows: 1. The 
| mortality has been ten times greater in the un- 
| vaccinated than in the vaccinated. 2. The in- 
| tensity of the disease has also, as the general 
rule, been very much greater in them. 3. Cases 
of hemorrhagic small-pox occurred much more 
| frequently in the unvaccinated. 4. In the Chil- 
| dren’s Hospital, where the mortality has been so 

enormous, and has specially prevailed in the hem- 
orrhagic form, its fatal course has chiefly been 
|among the unvaccinated. These facts will, at 
| a later period, be demonstrated by the publica- 
tion of the full statistical data, and it is hoped 
they will teach the opponents of vaccination a 


fore laughter, which consists simply in intermit- | mueh needed lesson. 
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‘ 


limited record of results, if judged by measures 


passed in the interests of 
the Enforcement bill; 
Washington ; it passed an Amnesty bill, from 





Chitur’s Wistoriral Herord, 


tl 


the provisions of which only from 200 to 300 | Court, each, $10,000; 


persons were excepted - it repealed the duties on 
tea and coffee; reduced most of the customs 
reduced the duty on salt 
fifty per cent., on coal forty per cent., and on 
lead twenty-five per cent.; admitted hides free, 
and added largely to the free list of drugs and 
chemicals used in manufacture; repealed all the 
internal revenue taxes except those on malt and 


duties ten per cent 


spirituous liquors, and a few stamp duties; and | crats. 


abolished the offices of assessor and assistant | The conference committee 
assessor of internal revenue. It passed a new 
Apportionment bill, increasing the number of 
members of the House of Representatives to 292; 
it passed the Soldiers and Sailors’ Homestead 
bill; it established shipping commissions for the 
protection of our sailors; it abolished the frank- | 
ing privilege; it doubled the President's salary, | Congress. 'The substitute was agreed to. 
and increased the salaries of members of Con- 
gress to $7500; it passed the necessary meas- 
ures for carrying out the Treaty of Washington ; 
and it reinforced our navy with eight steam-sloops 


of war. 


Belonging to the unfinished business of the} proclamation, March 4. 


bills which failed to pass are those providing for | bers. 


a postal telegraph and for the resumption of | 
specie payments ; the Louisiana Election bill; the 
bill reorganizing the customs service; the bill 
refunding the cotton tax; the bills for the ad- 
mission of Colorado and New Mexico into the 
Union, and for the creation of the Territorial 
government of Oklahoma; the joint resolutions 
for the election of the President and Senators 
by the people, and for a one-term amendment to 
the Constitution; the bill for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals; the Boston Fire Relief bill ; 
and all bills providing subsidies for railroads or | eral; George A. Sharpe for Surveyor of Cus- 
| toms for the port of New York; John A. Bur- 
bank for Governor of Dakota ‘Territory; John 
| W. Foster, of Indiana, for minister to Mexico; 
Cornelius A. Logan for minister to Chili; and 
Edward P. Smith, of New York, for Commis- 


steam-ship lines. 


The following table gives the total of appro- | 
priations made for the year ending June 30, 1874, 
as compared with the same for the current fiscal 


year: 


DR cess ecneteucsens 
Pensions... Ee 
Legislative, Executive, 
and Judicial ....... 
Consular and Diplo- 
Fortifications. 
Post-office...... 
Military Academy 
RT TTT 
Sundry Civil Expenses 
tiver and Harbor.... 
Deficiencies. .......... 
|Miscellaneous 





ee ae |$168, 242,692 


$6,349,462 04) $5,364,000 00 
30,480,000 00) 30,000,000 00 


18,587,915 74) 17,063,184 80 





28,600,291 84) 32,476,767 00 


28.560,615 3% 





In the Sundry Civil Appropriation bill is in- 


_ sioner of Indian Affairs. 


ata 


1,985,000 00 1,899,000 00 





53 84 | mittee on Public Lands; 





) 








8,001,899 33 








| cluded $4,000,000 for new public buildings, and 
( UR Record is closed on the 25th of March. — $6,000,000 for those in progress, 
The Forty-second Congress expired March | 


A bill was hurried through at the close of the 
t. Its two years of legislation furnish a very 


session increasing the pay of the officers of the 
general government, fixing the annual salaries 
the people. It enacted} as follows: the President, 
it ratitied the Treaty of | President, $10,000; Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, $10,500 ; Justices of the Supreme 
cabinet officers, each, 
$10,000; Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury, 
State, and Interior, $6000 ; Speaker of the House, 
$10,000 ; members of Congress, including those 
of the Forty-second Congress, $7500. 
Senate the vote stood 36 yeas, of which 12 were 
Democrats, to 27 nays, of which 6 were Dem- 
ocrats; in the House 103 yeas, of which 39 were 
Democrats, to 94 nays, of which 36 were Demo- 


| Award bill was unable to agree upon any mode 
| of distribution, and reported as a substitute for 
| both the Senate and House bills a bill directing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to invest the award 
in United States five per cent. registered bonds, 
and hold them subject to future legislation by 


A joint resolution was passed before the close 
of the session, congratulating the Spanish people 
on the establishment of a republic. 

The Senate of the Forty-third Congress met 
in special session, in pursuance of the President’s 
The new Senate con- 
last session are the Agricultural College bill, the | sists of forty-two administration and twenty-eight 
Soldiers’ Bounty Land bill, and the bill to aid in| opposition members. There are two vacancies. 
the execution of the law in Utah. Among the | Mr. Boutwell was sworn in among the new mem- 


The following nominations sent by the Pres- 
ident to the Senate were confirmed: William 
A. Richardson for Secretary of the Treasury ; 
George H. Williams for Attorney-General; 
Hamilton Fish for Secretary of State; John A. 
| J. Creswell for Postmaster-General; William 
W. Belknap for Secretary of War; George M. 
Robeson for Secretary of the Navy; Columbus 
Delano for Secretary of the Interior; Frederick 
A. Sawyer for Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; John Goforth for Assistant Attorney-Gen- 


Mr. Cameron was re-elected chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and Mr. Sher- 
man chairman of the Finance Committee. 
Morrill, of Maine, succeeds Mr. Cole at the head 
1.219.659 00| 1,052,466 00 | Of the Committee on Appropriations; Mr, Lo- 

6,733 95) 22,112,018 50! | gan succeeds Mr. Wilson at the head of the 

I | Committee on Military Affairs; Mr. Sprague 

346.017 50 | Succeeds Mr. Pomeroy at the head of the Com- 

on Indian Affairs Mr. 
66 66 | Harlan is succeeded by Mr. Buckingham. 


10°768'559 50 Senator Morton, March 10, offered a resolu- 
5,000,000 00) | tion, which was adopted, directing the Commit- 
80 $194,736,333 80) | tee on Privileges and Elections to examine and 
‘| report at the next session of Congress the best 
and most practicable method for the election:of 
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the President and Vice-President of the United 
States, together with a plan for the organization 
of a tribunal to determine all contested questions 
connected therewith.—A resolution was adopted, 


March 11, authorizing the Secretary of War to | 


consider a report as to the expediency of setting 


apart a portion of the island of Mackinac as a| 


public park. 


There is a world of significance in the remark | 


made in the Senate, March 21, by Mr. Sherman, 
that the last session of Congress had done noth- 
ing to promote the great interests of the country 
beyond the passage of the appropriation bills. 


On the 4th of March the reinauguration of | 
General Grant as President of the United States, 


and the inauguration of Henry Wilson as Vice- 
President, took place under circumstances of un- 
usual splendor, a grand ball terminating the day’s 
proceedings. 


The New York Constitutional Commission re- | 


the 


veals the startling fact that aggregate debt 
of the several counties, cities, towns, and villages 
of the State exceeds $214,000,000—more than 
ten and a half per cent. upon the assessed valu- 
ation of all property in the State. ‘Twenty-seven 


millions of this debt have been incurred for the | 


benefit of railroads. 
Alexander H. Stephens has been elected to 
Congress from the Eighth Georgia District. 


The Forty-second Congress was no sooner | 
dissolved than affairs in Louisiana threatened to | 
On the night of | 


culminate in a serious Crisis. 
March 4 the M‘Enery militia took possession 
of the Seventh Precinct station-house in New 
Orleans. During the afternoon of the following 
day the Third Precinct station-house was attack- 
ed. ‘The assailants were repulsed; but being 
largely reinforced, they made a second attempt, 
which was frustrated by General Badger, with 
about two hundred policemen and a piece of ar- 
tillery. One of the assailants was killed, and 
several wounded. During the day General W. 
H. Emory, commanding the Department of the 
Gulf, received an order from General Sherman 
to prevent any violent interference with the 
State government of Louisiana On the 6th 
the Kellogg authorities took possession of the 
hall occupied by the M‘Enery Legislature, and 
placed the Speaker and a number of the mem- 
bers under arrest. 

The annual election in New Hampshire for 
Governor, Railroad Commissioners, three mem- 
bers of Congress, and members of the Legisla- 
ture took place March 11. ‘The latest returns 
seem to indicate the election of Straw, the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor, by a small 
majority. Two of the three Congressional dis- 
tricts were carried by the Republicans. 


The Hon. George S. Boutwell was, March 12, | 


elected United States Senator from Massachu- 
setts, to succeed Henry Wilson. Boutwell re- 
ceived 152 votes on the joint ballot. Necessary 
to a choice, 138. Dawes received 115. 

The Commission for the revision of the Con- 
stitution of New York adjourned sine die March 
17, having been in session at Albany since De- 
cember 4, 1872. The Commission consisted of 
thirty-two members, four from each judicial dis- 
trict, appointed by the Governor and the Sen- 
ate, and equally divided between the two par- 
ties. Its amendments are submitted to the 
present Legislature, and if approved by the ma- 
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jority of its members, they will be submitted to 

the next Legislature, and if approved by the 
latter, they will be submitted to the people for 
| final acc eptance or rejection. 

The Commission submit the following amend- 
ments : 

In regard to elections and the right to vote, 
| the voter is required to have for four 
months a resident in the election district where 
he may offer his vote. ‘The requirement at pres- 
|ent is four months’ residence in the county. 

The penalty of bribery is made to involve dis- 
franchisement. 

Various changes are proposed in the Legisla- 
ture, 
of for two years, and instead of being chosen 
from thirty-two Senate districts, they are to be 
chosen from eight—four from each district, one 

|of the four going out and one coming in each 
year. ‘The limitation of pay to one hundred 
days is abolished. Each member of the Legis- 
lature is to receive an annual salary of $1000, 
|and ten cents per mile for traveling expenses. 
No one holding an office from any city govern- 
| ment, and no one who within one hundred days 
of his election as a member has been a civil offi- 
| cer of the United States, is eligible to the Legis- 
lature. ‘These disqualifications are in addition 
| to those already imposed on members of Con- 
gress and judicial and military officers of the 
United States. 

Important restrictions are imposed upon legis- 
lation. Every act is required to contain all its 
provisions in full, and it is not permitted to em- 
body any other act or part of act by reference to 
its title. Every bill is required to be read twice 
in each House, section by section, and to be 
printed and distributed to members at least one 
day before the vote is taken on its final passage. 
No private, special, or local bill is to be intro- 
duced in any regular session after sixty days from 
the commencement without the recorded consent, 
by yeas and nays, of three-fourths of all the elect- 
ed members of each House; and no such bill 
can be passed unless public notice of the inten- 
tion to apply therefor and of the general objects 
of the bill shall have been previously given. A 
long list of subjects, nineteen in number, is re- 
cited, touching which the Legislature is forbid- 
den to pass special and required to pass general 
laws. Among the subjects on which special laws 
are prohibited are, regulating the internal affairs 
of counties; incorporating villages; regulating 
the rate of interest; creating fees or regulating 
them; granting the right to lay down railroad 
tracks; granting to any corporation, association, 
or individual any exclusive privilege or immu- 

| nity or franchise whatever. 

A radical change is proposed in the executive 
department. At present the Governor, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and part of the State officers 
| are elected at one time for two years ; still anoth- 
| er portion at another time for the same period ; 

still another portion are elected piecemeal for 
three years, and a fourth portion are chosen by 
the Legislature for five years. The Commission 
| proposes that the Governor and Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor be elected for three years; that the Gov- 
ernor, with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
appoint the Secretary of State, Attorney-General, 
State Engineer and Surveyor, Superintendent 
| of State-prisons, and Superintendent of Public 


been 


Senators are to be chosen for four instead 
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Works; that the Controller be elected for three 
years; that the Treasurer be chosen by joint ballot 
of both Houses of the Legislature for three years, 


and that the offices of the ¢ 
and State-prison Inspectors be abolished. 
Treasurer, the St 
and the a prea aey of State-prisons may be 
removed or suspended by the The | 
Superinten de nt of St te-pi isons has the appoint- 
ment and removal of the agent, warden, physi- 
cian, and chaplain at each State-prison. 

In addition to this concentration of appoint- 
ments in his hands, the Governor's veto power 
is extended, and two-thirds of 
elected to each House are required to override 
his veto. ‘This can now be done by two-thirds 
of the members present at any time. 


The 


— rnor. 


propriating money. His salary is increased to 
$10,000, and he is to be provided with an offi- 
cial residence. 

No change is made in the Judiciary article, 
except that in cities of not less than 300,000 in- 
habitants—z. e., at present, in New York and 
Brooklyn 
to be appointed by the Governor and Senate for 
four years, subject to removal, after due notice 
by courts to be designated by law. 

A new provision is inserted in regard to say- 
ings-banks—that all charters shall be made to 
conform to a general law to be enacted by the 
Legislature, and that no such corporation shall 
have any 
thereof have any interest in the profits of such 
corporation. 

The Levislature is forbidden to give or loan 
the credit or money of the State to any associa- 
tion, corporation, or private undertaking. No | 
county, city, town, or village is permitted to give | 
or loan property to any individual, association, 
or corporation, or to hold stock in any associa- 
tion or corporation. 

The provisions for the government of munici- | 
palities are important and comprehensive. ‘The 
Mayor is to nominate, and with the consent of 


the Board of Aldermen, appoint, the heads of | 


departments, and have minute supervision of 
their actions, with power of suspension or re- 
moval for cause. 
to be the same as that of the Governor. There 
shall be a Board of Audit of not less than five nor 
more than eleven members, who shall be chosen 
by electors paying a tax on property officially as- 
sessed for taxation at not less than $250, The 
assent of this 
resolution or ordinance involving expenditure 
of money, the contracting of debts, or the levy- 
ing of taxes. The government of every city 
shall have within its own boundary exclusive 
legislative power in all matters relating to taxa- 
tion and expenditure for local purposes, the care, 
regulation, and improvement of 
enues, public grounds, and public buildings, of 
its supply and distribution of water, of its alms- 
house and its other charitable and benevolent 
institutions, and may exercise such further pow- | 
ers as shall be conferred by law. 

No provision is submitted relative to educa- | 


tion, the constitution of juries, the reorganization | 


of the criminal code, minority representation, or 


to the regulation of liquor dealing. 
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‘anal Commissioners | 


iperintendent of Public Works, | 


all the members | 


He is also | 
allowed to veto on? or more items of any bill ap- | 


—justices of courts not of record are | 


capital stock, nor shall the trustees | 


The veto power of the Mayor | 


board is made necessary to every | 


its streets, av- | 


The commission authorized by the New York | 110 miles, $5 65 per thousand feet was charged. 








| Legislature in 1871 for the award of the prize of 
| $100,000 for the most practicable method of the 
application of steam to canal navigation has de- 
cided not to grant the prize to any of the com 
petitors at the present stage, but recommends an 
extension of the time for the trials, 

In the New York Senate, March 12, a bill was 
passed in relation to the challenges of jurors in 
criminal cases, giving the decision of the ques- 
tion of the juror’s competency to the judge ji 
stead of to triers. The bill had already passed 
the Assembly. It is similar to the bill passed by 
Congress, and approved June 8, 1872.—A bill 
was passed by the Assembly, March 21], that 
whenever upon the trial of any indictment for a 
capital offense the jury shall acquit the defend- 
ant on the ground of insanity, such insanity shall 
be presumed to continue, and the person so ac- 
quitted shall, by order of the Court, be confined 
in one of the State lunatic asylums for a period 
of not less than fifteen years. ‘The bill was pass- 
ed, 74 to 27.—An important bill has been pass 
ed to its third reading in the Senate, allowing 
aliens to acquire, hold, and convey real estate. — 
A bill has been introduced into the Senate for the 
protection of factory children. It prohibits ab- 
solutely the employment in any shop or factory 
| of any child under ten years of age; and no child 
under twelve, if such child be unable to read or 
write; no child under the age of sixteen can be 
employed more than sixty hours per week, and, 
with certain specified exceptions, none between 
the ages of ten and sixteen for more than nine 
months of the year. Parents are compelled to 
send their children to school when released from 
work under the conditions of the act; factories 
and workshops are to be properly ventilated and 
cleaned, and dangerous parts of machinery are 
to be properly protected. 

The New Jersey Legislature has passed, unan- 
| imously in both Houses, a general railroad law. 
| The bill provides that any number of persons, 
not less than thirteen, may form a company for 
the purpose of constructing, maintaining, and 
operating a railroad for public use in the convey- 
ance of persons and property, or for the purpose 
of maintaining and of operating any incorporated 
railroad already constructed for the like public 
use, the capital stock to be not less than $10,000 
for each mile constructed. ‘The articles of asso- 
ciation can not be filed with the Secretary of 
State until at least $2000 of stock for every mile 
| of road proposed is subscribed, and ten per cent. 
| of that amount paid in cash, and an affidavit of 

at least five directors is made to that effect. 
Passenger rates are not to exceed three cents a 
mile for each person, and the charges for the 
transportation of all descriptions of property are 
fixed at not more than six cents a ton for each 
| mile, and no sum shall be charged or received 
for freight between way-stations, a terminal and 
a way station, greater than is charged and re- 
|ceived for the same between the terminal sta- 
tions of such roads. 

In December, 1871, the Board of Railroad 
| and Warehouse Commissioners of Illinois filed 
}an information against the Chicago and Alton 

Railroad, alleging that that company transport- 
ed lumber from Chicago to Bloomington for $5 
per thousand feet over a distance of 126 miles, 
| while from Chicago to Lexington, a distance of 
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The penalty, of which enforcement was desired, 
was forfeiture of ¢ The action was brought 
under the ** Railroad law,” *h provided that 
no railroad company should charge for transpor- 
tation of freight over its road, for any distanc 
the toll or more than was at the 
same time charged for freight of similar quanti- 
ties of the same class of freight over a greater 
distance upon the same road. ‘The railroad 
pleaded in answer that this legislation was in vi- 
olation of its chartered pe 
void. Further, that the cl 
ington was reasonable, but ‘that of $5 to Bloom- 
ington was unreasonably low and unremunera- 
tive, the road being compelled by competition to 
carry the freight at that rate or lose the business, 
rhe decision of the Cireuit Court, rendered by 
aes Lipton, was in favor of the Commissioners 
and against the railroad. Since our last Record 
this decision has been reversed by the Supreme 
Court. The substance of the decis 
up by the Court in few words : 

“While the Legislature has an ur 
erto prohibit unjust disc rimin ition in rauway trel 
no prosecution can be maintained under the existing 
act until amended, because it does not prohibit unjust 
discrimination merely, but di iination of any char- 
acter, and because it does not allow the compan ies to 
explain the reason of the discrimination, but forfeits 
their franchise upon an arbitrary and conclusive pre- 
sumption of guilt to be drawn trom the proof of an 
act that might be shown to be perfectly innocent. In 
these particulars the existing act violates the spirit of 
the Constitution. The judgment of the Circuit Court 
ousting the appellant of its franchises must therefore 
be reversed, 


har ter. 


whl 


e, 


same rate of 


s, and consequently 
of $5 65 to Lex 


ion is summed 


1 juestions able pow- 


chts, 


On the Ist of March Mr. Hildup introduced 
a bill into the Lower House of the Illinois Leg 
islature designed to cover the point made in the 
above decision of the Supreme Court. It is en 
titled ** A bill for an act to determine conclu- 
sively reasonable maximum rates of freight and 
passenger tariffs on the different railroads in 
this State, and to impose fines and penalties for 
charging, demanding, receivi unreasona- 
ble rates, and making unjust discriminations.” 
The bill provides that the Railroad Commission- 
ers shall fix schedules of rates for freight and 
which shall be in force thirty days 
publication, which rates shall be deemed 
facie just and reasonable, and that all 
other rates shall be deemed prima facie to be 
unjust discriminations. If a railroad fix other 
rates than those prescribed, the Commissioners 
proceed by relation in:the name of the people 
before the Circuit Court of any county through 
which the road runs, requiring the offender to 
conform to the established rates, or show cause. 
If default be made, a jury shall try the case on 


or 


passengers, 
after 
prima 


the part of the people, and a decree may follow | 


their verdict. If the railroad appear and de- 
fend, the issues shall in like manner be tried, 
conforming to proceedings in equity. ‘The de- 
cree, if against the railroad, sets aside its sched- 
ule of discriminations as unjust, and requires 
conformity to that fixed by the Commissioners. 
Upon cause shown by either party, the Court 
may grant a new trial, 

‘The Upper House of the same Legislature 
has unanimously passed the Donahue Freight 
bill, which fixes the penalty for any extortionate 
rate of compensation, or for any unjust discrim- 
ination in the rates—for the first offense, $5000 ; 
for the second, $10,000; and for the third, 
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$20,000. The bill makes it prima facie evi- 
dence of unjust discrimination and extortion in 
the rates of freight, and of intent to so discrim- 
inate and extort, for any railroad company to 
demand or receive any larger amount for freight 
than is at the same time charged for the trans- 
portation of like quantities of the same class of 
property over a greater distance upon the same 
road, or to demand or receive different rates for 
handling or delivering goods at different points 
on the same or connecting roads, or to demand 
or receive a greater amount for such transporta- 
tion than is charged for like ee of 
the same class of goods over an equal distance 
on the same road, or to demand or receive any 
other than a fair and rate. It is 
made the duty of the Railroad Commissioners, 
upon complaint of any citizen, or upon notice 
from any legal officer of the violation of the act, 
to imme diately nstitute prosecution therefor in 
the county where such violation took place, and 
to employ competent couns sel to prosecute the 
same on behalf of the State. 

The Canadian Dominion Parliament assem- 
bled March 5, and the Hon. James Cockburn 
was elected Speaker. The importance of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad and the improvement 
and extension of the Canadian cans ls were the 


reasonable 


principal topics of Governor Dufferin’s opening 
‘The opposition party has a working 


address, 
majority. 
On the 13th of February Mr. Gladstone brought 
before the British House of Commons his bill 
for Irish university education. ‘The subject pre- 
sented unusual difficulties. The educational en- 
actments for England and Scotland had been so 
framed as to conciliate local prejudices. They 
ignored the denominational element in their 
scheme, but this element could not be ignored 
in the practical workings of the system. The 
sectarian conflict, silenced in Parliament, was 
turned over to the local boards. In elaborating 
a scheme for higher education in Ireland the 
same course had to be pursued. ‘The scheme 
itself must be secular—the Romanists call it 
iy godless” —but in order to meet the real griev- 
ance, and to at least seem to be impartial, it 
was necessary to concede to the Irish Romanists 
—three-fourths of the Irish population—the op- 
portunity to co-operate in, and in the course of 
a generation to almost monopolize, the conduct 
of the educational system proposed. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s bill made Dublin University the nucleus 
of the new system. ‘This university was to be 
made independent of Trinity College; and the 
latter, the Queen’s Colleges at Cork and Belfast 
(established by Sir Robert Peel), the Roman 
Catholic University, and Magee College (Pres- 
byterian), were to be g grouped about it as a com- 
Galway College was to be elimi- 
nated, also the Queen's University. The Uni 
versity of Dublin was to be incorporated with a 
government by a council of twenty-eight mem 
bers, to be in the first instance ap pointed by the 
act, and the vacancies afterward for ten years 
to be filled alternately by co-optation and the 
nomination of the crown. ‘The new university 
was to receive an endowment of £50,000 a year, 
to be contributed, one-fourth by Trinity College, 
one-fourth by the absorption of the funds of the 
Queen’s University, one-eighth by fees, and the 
remaining three-eighths by the funds obtained 
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from the disestablishment of the Irish Church. | tember 5, when all of the French territory occt 


The bill also provided for the establishment of 
one hundred bursaries of £25 a year, tenable for 
four years, in connection with the new university, 
each to be competed for by its students; twenty- 
five scholarships of £50 a year each, also tenable 
for four years; and ten fellowships of £200 a 
year each, tenable for five years. The theolog- | 
ical faculty was to be detached from ‘Trinity 
College ; all religious tests were to be abolished ; 
the endowments open to all, irrespective of re- | 
ligious belief; degrees to be given to students 
who, having attended none of the subsidiary | 
colleges, could pass examination; and the semi- 
religious subjects of moral philosophy and mod- 
ern history to be excluded from the lectures of 
the university. 

The secularity, or ‘‘godlessness,” of the scherne 
arrayed against the bill the whole force of Ro- 
manism. ‘The Protestants were offended by | 
the concessions made to the Romanists, and es- 
pecially by the opportunity afforded to the Ro- 
manists, at no very distant period, to acquire a 
controlling power in the government of the new 
university. The debate was closed early on the 
morning of March 12. In his concluding speech 
Mr. Gladstone clearly insisted upon the bill as a 
test measure. He said, ‘‘It is impossible that 
the gentlemen who occupy the front bench of 
the opposition, who form her Majesty's opposi- 
tion, who bring up their whole force to over- 
throw the measure of the government, can de- 
cline the responsibility of taking office.” Upon 
a division of the House there were 284 votes in 
favor of the bill, and 287 against it—a majority 
of three for the opposition. Forty-seven liber- 
als, of whom thirty-six were Irish, voted against 
the bill. Of the thirty Roman Catholic mem- 
bers present, only three voted for it. Altogether 
only fifteen Irish members voted for it, of whom 
twelve were Protestants. The Scotch and Welsh 
members supported the bill. Of the forty mem- 
bers who took part in the debate, thirteen sup- 
ported and twenty-seven opposed the bill. Of 
the opponents, twelve were conservative and 
thirteen liberals. 

Mr. Gladstone, on the defeat of the bill, ten- 
dered his resignation to the Queen. Mr, Disraeli 
was summoned to the Queen’s presence, but he 
refused to accept office. On the 20th Mr. Glad- 
stone resumed the premiership. 

M. Thiers, President of the French Republic, 
has obtained a complete victory over the As- 
sembly. ‘The Committee of Thirty has present- 
ed its report, and the report has met with the 
approval of M, Thiers. This report, carried by 





an overwhelming majority, decides that ‘* the As- 
sembly shall before separating pass a measure as 
to the mode and organization of the executive 
power and the legislative power.” There is to 
be a Second Chamber and an electoral law. The 
conduct of these matters is submitted to the ex- 
ecutive. The government is to submit to the 
Assembly three bills on these points. 

There is in the French treasury half of the sum 
of money due to Germany, and no loan will be 
required to complete the payments. A conven- 
tion was signed, March 15, by President Thiers 
and Count von Arnim, on the part of their re- 
spective governments, for the payment of the 
fifth milliard of francs of the war indemnity by 
installments, the final payment to be made Sep- 























1- 
pied by the Germans, including Belfort, is to be 
evacuated. Of the forty departments originally 
occupied by the Germans, only four now remain 
to be liberated. 

Elections to fill vacancies in the French As- 
sembly have been ordered to be held April 27, 

The Spanish Cortes passed unanimously, March 
22, the bill for the immediate abolition of slavery 
in Porto Rico, ‘The emancipated slaves will 


| serve for three years with their present masters, 


or other residents on the island, and after a 
lapse of five years will enjoy the political rights 
of Spanish citizens. Soon after the passage of 
the bill the dissolution of the Cortes was unani- 
mously yoted. The Constituent Cortes will as- 
semble on the Ist of May. 

‘Toward the end of February there was a min- 
isterial crisis, and the following government was 
elected: Figueras, for President of the Council, 
received 231 votes; Castelar, Minister of State, 
237 votes; N.Salmeron, Minister of Justice, 220 
votes; Pi y Margall, Minister of the Interior, 
226 votes; Acosta, Minister of War, 149 votes; 
Oreiro, Minister of Marine, 176 votes; Tetuan, 
Minister of Finance, 169 votes; Chao, Ministei 
of Public Works, 172 votes; Serna, Minister of 
the Colonies, 173 votes. 


DISASTERS. 


February 27.—Fire in Hanover Street, Boston. 
Several persons killed, and seventeen dangerously 
wounded. 

March 4.—The wreck of the Alaska mail 
steamer George S. Wright reported in Portland, 
Oregon. All on board—twenty-threé persons, 
it is estimated—were drowned. 

March 6.—Governor Austin reports to the 
Minnesota Legislature that seventy persons lost 
their lives by the great snow-storm of January 
7, 8, and 9. 

March 16.—The Boston steamer Grace Irving, 
on her way to New Bedford, went down off Dux- 
bury. Eight men drowned. 

March 17.—Great fire at Lawrenceburg, Ken- 
tucky, destroying four-fifths of the town. 

March 21.—Destruction by fire of the Erie 
dépot, Jersey City. Loss $170,000. 


OBITUARY. 


February 26.—At Concord, Massachusetts, 
Simon Brewer, editor of the New England Farm- 
er, and formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. 

March 10.—At New York city, Professor 
John Torrey, M.D., LL.D., the distinguished 
botanist and chemist of Columbia College, in 
his seventy-fifth year. 

March 11.—In Paris, Colonel Charles Tem- 
ple Dix, youngest son of Governor Dix, of New 
York.—At Concord, New Hampshire, Henry 
A. Bellows, Chief Justice of that State, in his 
seventieth year. 

March 15.—In Florence, Italy, the Right Rev- 
erend Charles Pettit M‘Ilvaine, D.D., Bishop of 
Ohio, in his seventy-fifth year. 

February 24.—At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the 
Rev. Thomas Guthrie, D.D., editor of the Sun- 
day Magazine, in his seventy-third year. 

March 9.—Near London, England, Charles 
Knight, the well-known publisher, in his eighty- 
second year, 
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THE ARTISTS’ QUARTER. 


ITUATED on the borders of 
Bloomsbury, bounded on one 
side by Oxford Street, and on the 
other by Euston Road, within 
easy walking distance of the Brit- 
ish Museum, the National Gallery, and the Roy- 


al Academy, lies what was at one time very dis- | 


tinctly the Artists’ Quarter in London. It is less 
distinctly so now. ‘The great men have taken 
their flight to the suburbs, and set up their easels 
in the respectable atmosphere of Kensing- 
ton or St. John’s Wood. Their exodus, 
however, has not effected a change amount- 
ing to revolution. ‘Their memory clings 
round the spot. Flaxman had a house 
here. Maclise’s studio was hired here. 
And even still some celebrated painters 
remain within its sacred borders. In 
Fitzroy Square resides the founder of the 
pre-Raphaelite school. In Fitzroy Street 
dwells Mr. Frost, whose nudities have 
given him universal reputation, and who 
may be seen, habited in sober black, quietly 
feeding the sparrows in Regent’s Park on 
any morning inthe year. Charlotte Street 
and Newman Street still shelter a number 
of followers of the arts. ‘The long win- 
dows of good aspect attract inmates, and 
nearly every first floor is a studio. The 
locality has a faded look. An air of gen- 
tle melancholy pervades it. The tene- 
ments have clearly seen very much better 
days. ‘The immemorial presence of artists 
has not improved the moral tone of the 
region. Peter Pindar relates in one of 
his poems how he wandered hither once, 
and how his wanderings had no very vir- 
tuous result. Models from Hatton Gar- 
den flit about—the Italian girl. with dark 
glittering eyes, wonderful black hair, and 
picturesque costume ; the Swiss peasant in 


Drawer, 


dirty sheep-skin and faded sombrero ornament- 
ed with quantities of gay ribbon; the disrepu- 


| table native model—the old man with shaking 


hand, faded eye, 
unwashed face, 
and a constant- 
ly expressed de- 
sire for “‘half a 
quartern of cool, 
refreshin’ gin.” 
Street musicians, 
themselves artists 
of a sort, affect 
the streets. A 
German band of 
some twenty per- 
formers will bray 
under unoffend- 
ing houses by the 
hour, and actu- 
ally send round 
for contributions 
at the conclusion 
of the infliction. 
Organ - grinders, 
unmindful of gen- 
tle entreaties or 
rough commands 
to depart, ex- 
répertoire to the delight of 
the children, who dance on the greasy pave- 
ment. An elderly performer on a tin whistle 
regularly patrols the streets, and manages to 
maintain himself on bribes given him to ‘‘ go 
away. 
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haust their entire 


In this net-work of streets is your true Bohe- 
mia. In the dingy first floors of these houses 
what dreams have been dreamed by young Sal- 
vator Rosas coming to town for the first time! 


- FROST FEEDING BP 
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The British student looks to this metropolis as 
the Italian to Rome 





And at night, along the dusky highway near and 
nearer drawn, 
Sees in heaven the light of London flaring like a 
dreary dawn, 
And his spirit leaps within him to be gone before 
him then, 
Underneath the light he looks at, in among the 
throngs of men. 
But the distant view is often superior to the 
near experience. ‘The light is frequently dis- 
covered to be a dull yellow flickering illumina 
tion, and the throngs of men cruelly unsympa- 
thetic and jostling. However, he has his first 
floor in Bohemia, and can console himself with 
dreams. What pictures he will paint! What 
Academy honors he will win! What lasting 
fame he will achieve! How sternly he will set 
about correcting the public taste so notoriously 
degraded ! 
occupation of your young artist. With a short 
clay pipe in his mouth he sits by the fire and 
constructs most elaborate edifices out of the blue 
smoke. He erects vast and beautiful temples 
which reach away toward heaven, gloriously 
fretted and inwrought with imaginary gold. 
Divine and thrilling sounds of many instruments, 
inthralling choruses of sweet voices, float upon 
the air, filling the dim and misty aisles ; fair 
scenes are descried upon the gossamer 
walls, lovely but intangible figures flit 
before his eyes. But he suddenly ob- 
serves a rent in an important garment 
of his own, remembers that he has only f : 
five shillings in his pocket, and so the 
beautiful vision is stricken into nothing 
ness. 

Suppose we make a morning call ona 
follower of the arts. Brush, of Fitzroy 
Street, is a capital fellow, and a clever 
painter. His house, like all the neigh- 
boring houses, is old, the bricks worn 
and smoke-stained. With _ creditable 
taste Brush has planted a creeper in a 
huge flower-pot in the area, which is 
spreading its green leaves yearly more 
and more over the faded front of the 
mansion. ‘This is surely an instance of 
very commendable horticultural zeal. 
The first-floor balcony, too, is ae 
stuffed full of geraniums and fe 
evergreens. He calls this col wt 
lection his conserva- SS 
tory. We knock at 
the door, which is 
opened by 
a little boy 
in buttons. 
Brush calls 
him his 








“ 


BRUSH 


Aerial architecture is the favorite | 





body-servant, and declares that the effect of the 
young gentleman’s livery upon visitors is very 
great. ‘‘IsMr. Brush in?” ‘* Which he és in, 
j Sir. You'll find ‘im hup stairs in ‘is stewjo.” 
| The studio is the front-room with the baleony 
and the geraniums. It is a very large apart- 
ment, having three tall windows facing the 
| street. A scene of unutterable confusion bursts 
}upon us. There is a place for nothing, and 
therefore every thing is scattered about hap- 
|hazard. A lay figure, on the extended arm of 
| which hangs the artist’s coat, and on the head 
of which is a Roman helmet, occupies the centre 
| of the floor. A suit of old armor has tumbled 
down in an adjacent corner, looking like a war 
|}rior who had become very drunk indeed, and 
|} then suddenly collapsed. A-red curtain on a 
| brass rod euts the room into two parts. The 
| curtain, however, is drawn, and we see a couple 
of easels beyond with canvases on them. Small 
tables besmeared with paint, and covered with 
| palettes, brushes, color-tubes, and maul-sticks, 
| impede the way. Brush himself is sitting at the 
| fire, smoking and reading. He is habited in an 
}old dressing-gown much bedaubed with burnt 
|sienna and other pigments. He is reading in 
ithe Atheneum an account of one of his own 
pictures. He declares it to be the only interest- 
ing reading going nowadays. Brush is about 
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AT WORK.” 
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of age, so that what the very 
old days of his inference were like is difficult to 
say. morning visitors kindly, 

and having with some difficulty conveyed chairs 
to the fire, knocking down several articles of 
furniture in the effort, 
versation, 


twenty-six vears 


He greets his 


he enters gayly into con- 
It is amusing to notice the easy fa 
miltarity with which he talks of the an Aca- 
lemicians, for the majority of whom he has nick- 
names, and concerning all of whom he has an 
endless variety of anecdotes more or less found- 
ed in fact. For mei whom the public patronize 
largely he expresses ineffable contempt, and set- 
tles the claims of leading painters by a shake of 
the head or a skeptical sneer. Even newly dis- 
covered specimens of the old masters dissatisfy 
him. Ifa new batch of Raphaels were unearth- 
ed, he would describe them as one or two things 
that the distinguished artist had forgotten to 
burn. But notwithstanding this growl 
ing under-tone, Brush is genial, le 
and hospitable. 

He kindly permits us to inspect a near- 
ly finished picture on one of the easels. 

It represents a fiddler at a fair in the last 
stage of intoxication. The expression 
is admirably caught, and the work as a 
whole full of humor. We ask for the 
title of the picture. ‘* Well, I had in 
tended calling him ‘The Drunken Fid 
dler,’ which describes him _ literally. 
However, I’m afraid I'll have to consult 
the wishes of a chaste public, and call 
him ‘The Inebriated Violinist,’ with a 
line from Tennyson or Browning under 
him in the catalogue.” From which it 
will be seen that Brush can joke about his 
own pictures as well as about those of 
other people. While we are examining 
the work the door opens, and the orig 
inal of the inebriated violinist sidles in, 
keeping close to the wall, and nervously 
turning his hat round in his hands. He 
smells horribly of whisky -and - water. 
**Good-mornin’, Mr. Brush, Sir. I ’ope 
‘ow I’m not be'ind my time, Sir; but 
rheumatiz is wery bad this mornin’, an’ 
heyes isn’t wot they was. Doctor says I must 
’ave a hoperation, though wot with the price 
of coals an’ butcher’s-meat, I dunno ‘ow I’m to 
pay for it, Sir.” Brush checks the torrent of 
his model's garrulity; and knowing that his 
day’s work must now commence, we take our 
leave. 

In the smaller streets a good many French 
artists of small ability have set up their tents. 
They dress chiefly in black velveteen coats with 
very broad braid, allow their locks to grow to an 
abnormal length, and carefull y wax the extrem- 
ities of their mustaches. Every man among 
them believes himself to be a second Horace 
Vernet, regards English art with infinite con- 
tempt, and describes English artists as Philis- 
tines of the most unperceptive type. ‘They nev- 
er joke, these men, but their conversation is 
enlivened by accompanying theatrical gestures, 
shrugs of the shoulders, elevation of the eye- 
brows, and strange facial contortions. They 
paint pictures in the grand style, but it is to be 
feared that they don’t often sell them, and have 
to make out a subsistence as best they can by 
copying, by assisting in the studios of distin- 
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1@ undistin 

Street to manufac- 
ture 
Ratht Place the strait 
voyager from Oxfo rd Street appt 


~ yard, 
one : by which the 
oaches Bohemia, 
The shops in it bear witness to the neighborhood 
of artists. Wit idsor and Newt ton 
dispense their colors and other studio materials 
here, the Autotype 
f celebrated pictures, 
and photo ra} hic 
tention of the passer-by. The 
and the tobacconist, too, 
trade, and the fat and 
stands at the door of the Red Lion 
& prosperous man 
Oxford 
met with Anne, 
ists’ Quarter 


and Rowney 
Company displays its copies 
a number of print 
hments invite the at- 
wine-merchant 

seem to do a thriving 
publican who 
appears to be 
But now we have reached 
here De Quincey 
r sketch of the Art 


establis 
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Street, near the spot W 
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ART ak S STS Ml Ai ERIALS 


WHEN 
1870 he lectured the short time he spent there 


Newman Hall was in Philadelphia in 
metimes 


five times. 


constantly, si on Sundays preaching 
four or Your correspondent, with a 
party, started to hear him at an evening service. 
He was announced at six at a h far up 
town, and for e o’clock at Thomas's. 
Though none of us knew the church 
name, its location and the hour were con- 
venient, we decided upon hearing him there. 
Arriving an hour before the time, in the hope of 
thus securing seats, we found St. Thomas’s to be 
a colored people's church, and the services al 
ready fully under way—having their own 
ices beforehand, we discovered upon getting in. 

We were received at the door ush 
dress-coats and white ties and gloves, and taken 
to seats in the galleries, the rest of the church 
being already packed, aisles and all, with a mix- 
ture of white and black folks. 

A moment after we were seated, as a prayer 
was ended, ‘* Brother Newton” was anrounced— 
and it is to record some of his pungent utter- 
ances this is being written. Among other things 
he said: 

*““We are going 
got a lot of 


chure 
st. 
we by 


sery 


by ers in 


to beg to-night, while we've 


you of both colors here, for some 
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kinds of mixtures is good and wholesome. 
We're a-begging in the int’rests of the church. 
What int’rests, do you say? Why, the in- 
t'rests of keeping of it good and warm and light ; 
goodier than that, comfortable for all of ye to 
come into and worship the Almighty. We want 
to raise the money for the fire and the lights. 
What, do you say we oughtn’t, because the 
Bible says salvation’s free? So it is, so it is! 
Who's a-going to say it ain't? Salvation’s free, 
thank the Lord!” (Then there was a responsive 
shout all over the church—‘‘ Thank the Lord!” 


“Yes, yes!” “Amen!”) “So’s water free, thank 


the Lord—so’s water free; but ye have to pay | 
for the pipes and the buckets what ye get it in, 


don’t ye? Yah! now don't ye? 
cumstanced that, I suppose ?” 

Constantly through his remarks there would 
be a surge like a wave, the effect of which was 
very singular, beginning with the leaders around 
the pulpit, and spreading as quick as thought 
over the church—‘‘ Amen,” ‘‘ Thank the Lord,” 
** Yes, yes, bress His name.” 

When he said something comical, as he con- 
stantly did—little unrepeatable things— there 
would a low gurgle of laughter go through the 
audience, when, quick as a flash, he would turn 
upon them sternly : 

**Laughin’, are ye? Better weep, the lot of 
ye—a-laughin’ in the house of the Lord, sins 
and all! sins and all!” 

Ife gave an account of having the week before 
attended a convention in New Haven. 

‘** And I went regular, and the fuss they made 
over me was great. It was Brudder Newton 
here, and Brudder Newton there, and Brudder 
Newton every where; and I began to believe I 
was a great man, you may bet. But when that 
convention was broke, I met them members in 
the street, and they cut me dead. ‘So I con- 
cluded it was brudder in the meeting and nigger 
on the street.” 

Some one behind him pulled his coat, and 
whispered something ; then he announced : 

‘*The brudders tell me I must stop my talk, 
‘cause they mean to tune up in the ‘chor.’ All 
right. I can sing, though; and if ye pay me 
twenty-five cents a yard for the good cause of 
a-lightin’ and a-warmin’ this burdened church, 
I'll measure ye as many yards as ye choose. 
But now while ye listen to the ‘chor’ perform, 
ye will come for’ard to the altar and deposit 
yer money. And as the people in the galleries 
can’t get down because of the crowd on the 
stairs, the bredren will pass the baskets round to 
the reserved ‘ corpses’ up there. And you amen- 


Never cir- 


sisters down yer, you've been a-shouting and | 


a-groaning; let’s see if you know as well about 
giving.” 

Then the ‘Black Swan,” who was in the 
** chor,” sang divinely, and Mr, Hall, having ar- 
rived, ‘‘ spoke his little piece.” 








Dr. Eriyan M is a dentist, of Philadel- 
phia. Among his patients is the Rev. Mr, C ’ 
a Presbyterian minister. One Sabbath morning 
the doctor, forsaking his own church, resorted to 
the one of which Mr. C—— is pastor, excusing 
himself for so doing on the plea that he want- 
ed to hear his patient preach. He was a little 
late, and entering just as the text was announced, 
felt somewhat startled and abashed by the ap- 








| parently direct and personal question from the 
pulpit, ‘‘ What doest thou here, Elijah ?” 





THERE are persons now living in Bennington 
| who remember old Billy B——, of whom it 
| might be said, he furnished an example of the 

‘‘ruling passion strong in death.” When very 
ill, and friends were expecting an early demise, 
| his nephew and a man hired for the occasion 
| had butchered a steer which had been fattened ; 
and when the job was completed the nephew en- 
| tered the sick-room, where a few friends were 
| assembled, when, to the astonishment of all, the 
old man opened his eyes, and turning his head 
slightly, said, in a full voice, drawing out the 
words, 
‘* What have you been doing ?” 
‘* Killing the steer,” was the reply. 
| ** What did you do with the hide?” 
| ** Left it in the barn; going to sell it by-and- 
| by.” 
| ** Let the boys drag it around the yard a couple 
| of times; it will make it weigh heavier.” 
| And the good old man was gathered unto his 
| fathers. 


| 
| Te obituary column of our daily papers not 
| infrequently contain announcements that com- 
| bine, in manner exceedingly droll, what Halleck 
described as ‘‘the funny and the fine.” Recent- 
| ly the accidental change of a letter rendered a 
| touching obituary utterly ludicrous, A bereaved 
friend, writing of the death of an estimable lady, 
| said, ‘‘ She has gone to her eternal rest.” Imag- 
ine his dismay and disgust when the notice was 
presented to him and he read, ‘‘ She has gone to 
| her eternal roast !” 
Tue facility with which some of our legislators, 
|men of hitherto unsuspected integrity, were in- 
veigled into the Crédit Mobilier matter reminds 
| us of a couple of verses of a famous poet of our 
day : 





I du believe in bein’ this 
Or that, ez it may happen; 
One way or t’other hendiest is 
To ketch the people nappin’. 


It ain't by princerples nor men 
My preudent couree is steadied— 

I scent wich pays the best, an’ then 
Go into it bald-headed, 








An indefatigable foreign interviewer has 
| evolved from the depths of the inner conscious- 
|ness of Mr. Disraeli an anecdote of Sydney 
| Smith and another of Lord Palmerston that are 
| quite quotable : 

“*Do you recall one evening at Gore House,” 
said Mr. Disraeli, ‘‘ when Smith was particularly 
brilliant? I think I may bring it back to your 
mind by an anecdote. ‘The subject was about 
the breath of drunkards taking fire, and Smith's 
comical pursuit of the idea in every shape kept 
us in roars of laughter. He described the in- 
convenience it would be to public speakers, were 
the thing to become general, should they ap- 
proach too near the light. ‘Sir, your observa- 
tions are taking fire.’ Then he represented a 
person breaking into a blaze in the pulpit, the 
engines called to put him out, and no water to 
be had, because the man at the water-plug was 
a Unitarian. 

‘‘ Palmerston,” continued Mr. Disraeli, ‘‘ said 
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a good thing, by-the-way, when a man by the 
name of Alsop was being tried at the Old Bailey 
for being an accessory with Orsini in the attempt 
ed assassination of Napoleon III. ‘Is it the Al- 
sop’s beer man who is on trial?’ I asked of the 
minister, as we were exchanging a few words in 
the lobby of the House. ‘ Not unless the Attor- 
ney-General succeeds,’ he replied, ‘and then it 
will certainly be Alsop’s bier.’” 


An Elizabethan (New Jersey) correspondent 
writes that some two years ago, while traveling 
in North Carolina, the train stopped a few min- 
utes at Statesville for refreshments. A dozen or 
more negroes gathered around the cars. One 
of the passengers from up country said to them, 
‘* Boys, what's the news down here ?” 


**Oh, nothin’,” replied one of the freedmen, | 


‘only Galloway is dead.” (Galloway was quite 


a noted man, and member of the State Senate.) | 


**Galloway dead! What was the matter? 
Did any one shoot him ?” 
‘* No,” answered the colored citizen, ‘‘ nobody 


done nothin’ to him: he died unanimously "| 
Which was his way of conveying the idea that } 


Galloway died a natural death, 

THERE exists among certain reputable mem- 
bers of the Legislature of Texas a laudable de- 
sire to extirpate from the State that bane of so- 
ciety—ten-pins. For the information of the 
North we quote a resolution recently introduced 
into that body by Mr. Anderson (colored), of 


Montgomery, which, owing to its wide range | 


and random wording, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Boundaries : 


Resolution first resolve That we the people of Mont- 
gomery County, we do hope and truly desire your hon 
body as the thirteenth legislatures will take delight in, 
and some compassion upon us the people of the county. 
And passed some good laws so as to prehibit any per- 
son or persons from useing any ten pin alleys within 
three miles of any town or villigests in the County of 
Montgomery. this Act shall take effect from and aft- 
er its passage. Em ANDERSON, 

Of Montgomery County. 





NotHINnG more touching in the tributary way 
has come under our notice than the lament of 
one of our country contemporaries on the death 


of ‘‘one of the best advertisers and subscribers | 


we ever had. He possessed the love, confidence, 
and esteem of all who knew him, and some who 
did not, and, save a slight poker debt to Mr. 
——., did not owe a cent in the world.” 


In a new book just over from London, Cap- 
tain O'Shaughnessy’s Sporting Career, we find 
two fresh anecdotes of O'Connell : 

When Chief Justice Lefroy had come fresh 
from attending a meeting for the conversion of 
the Jews to preside at the Cork Assizes, O'Con- 
nell, who then attended the Munster Circuit, 
was retained to defend a man accused of steal- 
ing a collection of ancient coins, Among them 
were some of the Hebrews and some of the 
Cesars. The judge desired to inspect them. 
O'Connell, who was then agitating Catholic 
emancipation, archly said, ‘‘ Hand his lordship 
the Jewish ones, and give me the Roman!” 

On another occasion, when O’Connell was il- 
lustrating the injury which a mill-owner would 


sustain by the diversion of a water-course, he | 


said, pointing the jury’s attention to the rubi- 
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cund-visaged attorney beside him, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
if the defendant is permitted to injure my client 
in this way, there won't be water enough left in 
the stream to make grog for Fogarty !” 


A GIFTED son of song named Rice has given 
to the American people an epic on the Burning 
of Boston. It measures thirty verses, and is to 
be reckoned among the things that are large. 
We haven't room for the entire effort, but give 
four or five verses, from which the touchingness 
of the rest may be inferred : 

A deep-toned dirge inspires the breeze! 
A plaintive wail the city showers! 
And mournful strains rush o’er the seas 

From frigid zones to vales of flowers; 
And tell of Boston’s frightful wail 
When burning fires did there prevail. 


Fire is a monster when unbound, 
Lays cities low in prior dust, 
Takes treasures rich that man has found, 
And sweeps away his living trust; 
Makes cities poor and serfs to mourn, 
While paupers’ bleeding hearts are torn. 


Scarce were the waves of war allayed 
Before the element of fire 

In mournful wailings was obeyed, 

| When sad Chicago felt the ire; 

From thence it watts its dismal tale, 

| 





Till men of Boston catch the wail. 


Their lofty stores and dry-goods fell, 
And mansions fair all felt the flames; 
The dwellers lost their homes to dwell 
No places show their prior names: 
Gone, bed and board, to feed the dust, 
With other fixtures gone to rust. 


The rich and noble saw the flames 

In curly grandeur reach the sky, 
But could not cheer the owners’ names, 

For all their treasures there did lic: 
Torn from their domiciles of grace, 
Their tears imbrued each other's face. 
These fires and ills ®f ev'ry kind 

Are but the consequence of sin; 
The curse is laid on all mankind, 

And Adam's race are bound to win! 
But Death’s the climax of the ban, 
And he is felt by ev’ry man. 


We are indebted to a distinguished member 
of the United States Senate for the following: 

John A, Collier, when running for Attorney- 

| General of this State in the year 18—, was prom- 
ised a very large vote in the town of ——; in- 
deed, the whole vote. The principal fugleman 
lof the town, who had succeeded in getting a 
contribution for Mr. Collier, said, ‘* 1 have seen 
all the people of the town, Sir, and you'll get 
every vote; they’ve all promised.” 

When the returns came, Mr. Collier was found 
to have received one vote, and no more. 

Meeting the fugleman afterward, Mr. C. re- 
marked to him, quietly, ‘‘You seem to have 
made a little mistake about that vote; you said 
you had seen every man in the town, and all 
were going for me. ‘There was just one man you 
didn’t see, and he voted for me!” 

Such is the force of organization ! 


A TraGcepy entitled Edward the Black Prince ; 
or, the Battle of Poictiers, written by William 
| Shirley, brought out in 1750 at Drury Lane The- 
latre, London, was received with marked disfa- 
| vor, and withdrawn. But after an interval of 
| thirty-three years it was reproduced upon the 
same boards. Among the dramatis persone were 
| Kemble, Barrymore, Fawcet, Farren, Brereton, 


| 
| 
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etc. The interest of the: piece turned largely 
upon the treason of a court favorite, who attempt- 
ed to deliver up the army of the Black Prince 
to the French king. The name of the traitor, 
strangely enough, was Arnold. When his crim- 
inal purpose was discovered, and he was asked 
whether he had not been ‘‘in near attendance 
on the Prince of Wales,” he replied : 

Arnold. I was indeed (oh, scandal to confess it!)— 
I was his foll6wer, was his humble friend; 
He favor'’d, cherish’d, loved me!—Heavenly pow’rs! 
How shall I give my guilty story utterance! 
Level your fiery bolts! Transfix me here! 
Or hurl me howling to the hell I merit. 


At this moment the attention of the audience 
was attracted, as Mrs. Inchbald in her preface 
says, to one of the boxes, in which the American 
General Arnold—a pensioner on the British gov- 
ernment for betraying his own—was seated. 
Mrs. Inchbald adds that in the following scene 
between Arnold and the Prince of Wales, in the 
third act, the incident had been so generally whis- 
pered that nearly all eyes were turned upon the 
supposed hero of a real act of treason: 

(Enter Arnold in a disguise, which he throws off.) 

Prince. Your business, Sir, with— Arnold !—Get 

thee hence! 

Arnold. Behold a wretch laid prostrate at your feet; 
His guilty neck ev’n humbled to the earth; 

Tread on it, Sir—it is most fit you should. 

I am unworthy life, nor hope compassion— 

But could not die till here I'd stream’d my tears 
In token of contrition, pain, and shame. 


Prince. Up, and this instant from my sight remove, | 


Ere indignation urges me to pay 
Thy horrid treasons with a traitor's fate. 
Arnold, Death if I'd fear’d, I had not ventured 
hither: 
Conscious I merit all you can inflict, 
Thus, on my knees, lay I my life before you, 
Nor ask remission of the heavy sentence 
Your justice must pronounce. Yet, royal Sir, 
One little favor let me humbly hope 
(And may the blessings of high Heav’n repay it!), 
*Tis when you shall report my crime and suffering, 
Only to add—He gave himself to death, 
The voluntary victim of remorse, 


It is ‘* passing strange” that a dramatist thirty 
years before General Arnold, the cherished and 
trusted officer to whom General Washington 
confided the defense of West Point, attempted 
to surrender the garrison to the British army, 
should have given the name of Arnold to a court 
favorite who attempted to play the same treason- 
able role during an early war between England 
and France. ut it is still more extraordinary 


that Benedict Arnold, the American traitor, | 


should have been in Drury Lane Theatre on 
that occasion to see and hear a personage an- 
swering to his own name dramatically arraigned 
for a crime which he had actually committed, 
and a crime which had driven him into exile, 
and consigned his name to infamy. 


in London, entitled Sketches of the Bar and the | 
Press, are a few new things, one or two of which | 
will be appreciated by our brethren of the press. | 
The following, descriptive of incidents that oc- | 
curred to two “‘ special correspondents” during | 
the period when the French army was gathering 
at Metz, are quite characteristic : j 
Of one ‘‘ special” it was said that, being de- | 
barred from the exercise of his duties through the 
unceasing vigilance of the French authorities in | 
preventing his seeing what was going on, he calm- 


ly resigned himself to fate ; and shutting himself 
up in a garret in Metz, with no company save 
| that afforded by a huge melon and a bottle of 
brandy, succeeded in evolving a series of war let- 
ters out of his inner consciousness. Another had 
become the temporary tenant of a room the right- 
ful occupant of which—a fellow-correspondent— 
had been haled away to jail as a spy. The con 
finement of the latter, Mr. X——, having lasted 
longer than usual, some of the other English re- 
porters determined to move in his behalf, and 

| they went to enlist the sympathies of Z—, 
the gentleman who was temporarily occupying 
X——’s room. ‘‘ We've come, Z——,” said the 
spokesman, ‘‘to ask you to help us to get tha 
poor fellow, X——, out of prison ; he’s been shut 
up for a whole week now.” ‘* Heavens!” cried 
Z——. ‘*Do you imagine I can do sucha thing ? 
Why, I found in this room, when I took posses- 
sion of it, an admirable dressing-case and six ex- 
cellent shirts, of which I have the free use during 
Mr. X———’s unhappy detention! Gentlemen, 
I wish you a very good-morning!” And the 
concourse departed, 

From the same source we quote this of Lord 
Palmerston: On one occasion his lordship was 
attending an agricultural dinner, and saw a large 
gathering of reporters, for the times were critic- 

|al, and a speech of his certain to be valuable. 

| But he had made up his mind not to speak—no 

man knew better when to hold his tongue—and 

| accordingly he slyly sent down to the ‘‘ gentle- 
men of the press” a slip of paper on which, in his 
bold round hand, were written the words, ‘* This 
fish won't bite!” 


Tue art of putting things is one of those 
| things that one must bend one’s energies to if 
one would attain to perfection. There is much 
/ in the manner of making the simplest announce- 
ment, as may be seen by the following, commu- 
| nicated by a New Bedford friend, who cut it from 
among several religious notices published in a re- 
cent number of the New Bedford Standard: 


In the M. E. Zion Church (colored) on Elm Street 
preaching in the afternoon and evening by the pastor, 
tev. J. B. Small, at the usual hours; afternoon sub- 
ject—The incontrovertible inexhaustibility of God’s 
providence; evening—The indubitable, angelic accla- 
mation of the ineffable austerity of the approaching 
“woes,” 


Tue following very curious and very ancient 
prediction, entitled by popular tradition Mother 
Shipton’s Prophecy, was published three hun- 
dred and thirty years ago: 


Carriages without horses shall go, 
And accidents fill the world with woe. 
Around the earth thoughts shall. fly 
In the twinkling of an eye. 

The world upside down shall be, 

And gold be found at the root of a tree 
Through hills men shall ride, 

And no horse be at his side. 

Under water men shall walk, 

Shall ride, shall sleep, shall talk. 

In the air men shall be seen, 

In black, in white, in green. 

Iron in the water shall float, 

As easily as a wooden boat. 

Gold shall be found and shown 

In a land that’s not now known. 

Fire and water shall wonders do. 
England shall at last admit a foe. 

The world to an end shall come 

In eighteen hundred and eighty-one. 











